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BALDWIN’S SCHOOL READING BY GRADES Supplementary Reading 
The most attractive series of " ‘ : AP gn 8 {age for the Young 


readers ever published.  Fur- | : Tg ws Beautifully Mlustrated 
: i "Yas é ully ustrate 


nished in either eight books \ Bact ae 
for graded schools’ or five ‘A mes = oa é eS FAMOUS TALES AND MYTHS 
~ ty is : Lane’s Stories for Children . _. > « Bae 

Baldwin’s Fairy Stories and Fables 

tains both fascinating children’s [Ey a Se Old Greek Stories. 6... ... . . 48 

stories and selections from the Nees Sn ei aro ‘ig para Rel ae 
~~ | i. 2 tories of the East oe ae 

Clarke’s Arabian Nights ........ 60 


Portraits of famous authors and se ' el Holbrook’s "Round the Year in Myth 
eae _ # aie . a ee 


books for country schools. Con- 





works of the greatest writers. 


Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe .. . (>. oo 
Crosby’s Our Little Book for Little Folks .  .30 


GEOGRAPHY 


Carpenter’s Geographical Readers: 


THE NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES [LEENTARY § 60 ante 


Payne’s Geographical Nature Studies 


excellent reproductions of cele- 
brated pictures. 


THE GENTLE TIGER From BAtpwin’s Tutrp Year READER. 


‘The Earth as the Home of Man.” The only school geography having corresponding maps drawn o 


the sam2 scale and showing correctly the relative size of countries. Exercises with laboratory work and 


references for collateral reading. Many other new features. 
: NATURE STUDY 


Dana’s Plants and Their Children... a 
Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy Netahibess .50 


THE BEST BOOKS Needham’s Outdoor Studies ....... .40 


Send for Special Circular of Supplementary Reading, 
i H E : O W E ote . Pp R I Cc g it and for Pamphlet describing the Newest Books for 
as - Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar Schools. 


x. ¥. Sad 


Supplementary Reading | 4 MERICAN BOOK COPMPANY 


HISTORY 
Eggleston’s Stories of Great Americans for NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


Little Americans ....... . .$.40 
Stories of American Life and Adventure’ .50 
(Giuerber’s Story of the Chosen People . . . .60 McMaster’s School History of 
Story of the Greeks ....... - .60 the United States 
: .00 
Story of the nanene $1.00 
Story of the English ....... + +605 | | 
Story of the Thirteen Colonies ... . .65 Special attention paid to the industrial de 
velopment of the country since 1515 


Story of the Great Republic . .. . . -65 
Milne’s Arithmetics 


Clarke’s Story of Troy 
Story of Aeneas -45 Elements, $ .30 Standard, $ .65 
Probably the most successful series of arith 


wand ee eee ee - metics published during the last 25 years 
Johonnot’s Grandfather’s Stories . . . . . .27 5 

Stories of Heroic Deeds .30 Lyte’s Language Series 

Stories of Our Country Elementary Fnglish. . . . . . 35 

Stories of Other Lands Elements of Grammarand Composition .50 

Stories of the Olden Time Advanced Grammar and Composition 


T : Written for the classroom and designed for 
Ten Great Events in History ae eee ™ ony in all grades of schools The sentence CHICAGO IN 1832 


Van Bergen’s Story of Japan eed is regarded as the unit of expression. 
Brooks's Stories of the Old Bay State. . -  - Rice's Setenal Spelling Book 


Stockton’s Stories of New Jersey... . - . Precedence given to common words. Small number of words as compared with the ground covered 
and drills 


BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 


Part I., $ .153 Part II., $20 


Frequent review 


Patterson’s American =e Book $ .25 


A progressiv e plan for teaching the forms and values of everyday English words Spelling, punctuation, and capitaliza 


tion coérdinated 


Overton’s Applied Physiology -. - -_ Primary,$.3 


not found in other text-books about which physicians are consulted daily. Special atten 


; Intermediate, $ .50; Advanced, $ .80 
Contains many important fact 
yn paid to the effects of | 


pationa! Vertes Hapoingientctndl Lge eh} [Ulf ae 


d penmanship—legibility, rapidity, and beauty—ar® 


hol and narcotics 


Barnes’s 
Eight books an hart 


vest deve lope a 


Natural Course in Music Primer and No. 1, $ .30; Nos. 2, 3, and 4, $ .35; No. 5, $ .50; Adv. Reader, $1.00 


conjunction with good poetry, 


By this stem the three essentials goo 


Seven books and charts. A rational method of teaching vocal music. Good music used in 


JOHN WINTHROP 
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School Teachers and Students can obtain the beautiful Panel of the Midnight Ride of Paul Revere 
by Cyrus Cobb, Sculptor, for their schoolrooms free of cost. 


SOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
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REVERE | COPYRIGHTED BY GYRUS. COBB scuip 


BOSTON, 1898 





By Cyrus Cobb, Sculptor. Alto-Reliev» Panel in 


“The Midnig ht Ride of Paul Revere.”’ old Ivory or Bronze, actual size 22x30 inches 


This beautiful Panel has received the favorable indorsement of America’s foremost men and women. Among others: Mrs. Alex. M. Ferris, D. of A. R.; Mme. 
Anna Von Rydingsvard, D. of A. R.; E. H. R. Revere, Great-grandson of Paul Revere; John D. Long, Secretary of U.S. Navy; Henry Cabot Lodge, United States 
Senator; Rev. Edward Everett Hale, Boston. 

The subject and its artistic treatment make it appropriate for the most refined home, the Public Library and the Schoolroom 
the Paul Revere School, Boston.) Copies of the Paul Revere Panel and Goss’ Life of Paul Revere in 2 vols., 600 pages and 130 


who become interested. ‘Thousands in all parts of the United States have done so. 


(The artist presented a copy to 
illustrations, can be obtained by all 


es 


Vote collectors who send 200 Revere Midnight Ride Trade Marks,together with th« 
voting lists upon which the 200 Trade Marks are voted, to Paul Revere, P. O. Box 5314 
Boston, Mass., will at once receive a Paul Revere Panel or the Paul Revere Books to be 
placed in the schoolroom having received the most votes as registered upon the voting 
lists. 


Special Offer to School Teachers and Students. 


Cyrus Cobb, sculptor, and Eldridge H. Goss, author, desire to place a copy of the 
Paul Revere Panel and a set of the Paul Revere books in every schoolroom in the United 
States. This can be accomplished by interesting the school teachers and students in the 
Paul Revere Voting Plan. 

Nothing is to be sold by the teachers or students, and no gifts are to be solicited by 
them. The Paul Revere Panel and Goss’ Life of Paul Revere are to be given to the 
schoolrooms absolutely ‘‘without money and without price.” 

The Paul Revere Voting Plan is in brief as follows: 


Everybody Can Vote. 
Every student and every resident can vote free of cost for any and every schoolroom., 
Ten (10) Votes for One Midnight Ride Trade Mark. 

(Nor Millions of these Midnight Ride Trade Marks are distributed annually 
throughout the United States.) Ten (10) votes may be recorded for one Revere Trade 
Mark of the Midnight Ride, which is to be loaned to the vote collector by the voter at the 
time of voting. 

One Hundred (100) Votes for one Registered Paul Revere Historical 


Paul Revere will return to each voter of a Midnight Ride Trade Mark a receipt for 
the Trade Mark voted, and will thereafter accept such receipt as good (from the party 
named therein only) for one Midnight Ride Trade Mark in exchange for the Paul Revere 
Panel and Goss’ Life of Col. Paul Revere, the Paul Revere Album and the 20 Paul Revere 
Historical Cards when presented in the required quantities. 

Voters of Revere Midnight Ride Trade Marks are required to make a temporary loan 
of one Trade Mark to the vote collectors. ; 

Voters of Registered Paul Revere Historical Cards ARE NOT REQUIRED to give 
them to the vote collectors. 

3y the above it will be seen that the holders of Revere Midnight Ride Trade Marks 
and Registered Paul Revere Historical Cards can, without cost to themselves, present the 
students of their town by their votes with the Paul Revere Panel or Paul Revere Books 
for their schoolrooms. 

The Paul Revere Voting Plan allows for several studends to work together to obtain 
the Paul Revere Panel or Paul Revere Books for some special schoolroom, and after one 
company of students have obtained them for their own schoolroom, they can then assist. i! 


- 





Card. lesi ; 
| . they so desire, in the work of obtaining them for some other schoolroom in the same 
One hundred (100) votes may be recorded for one registered Paul Revere Histori- town. 
cal Card belonging to the voter at the time of voting. Nor Thousands of these His- By sending for the voting lists at once, students can begin to collect the Rever 
< ’ ‘ =~ > ; Tre 


Midnight Ride Trade Marks during the long summer vacation. 

) leachers and students who desire to obtain the Paul Revere Panel and Goss’ Life of 
. . Reged 
Col Paul Revere for their schoolrooms, should send 2c stamp for 8x10 half tone ecard of 
: ; ‘ 
Panel and voting lists with full particulars (free) to 


torical Cards are distributed each year. 
The voting may begin at once upon receipt of the voting lists by the students. 
Vote collectors must secure the temporary loan of 200 Revere Midnight Ride Trade 
Marks from 200 different persons. 


PAUL REVERE, P.O. BOX 5314, Boston, Mass. 


2 lin ; : »? ° ° 
N. B All communications will be answered in the order in which they are received 


a 
— 
| a 


The Cash Price of the Paul Revere Panel is $12.00ceach, The Cash Price of the Paul Revere Books is $6.00 per set 
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The Science Series. Heroes of the Reformation. Hadley’s Economics. 


An Account of the Relations Between Private Property and 


Kdited by Professor J. McKeen Carrer, M.A., Ph.D.. A series of biographies of the leaders in the Protestant Reforma- 
and F. E. Bepparp, M.A., F.R.S. (Numbers now tion, men who, while differing in their gifts, were influenced Public Welfare. By ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY, Professor 
ready.) by the same spirit. Edited by SamurL MAcAULEY JACKSON, of Political Economy in Yale University. 8&vo. $2.50, nef. 
The work is now used in classes in Yale, Princeton, Harvard, 


D.D.. LL.D. Professor of Chureh History, New York 


1.—The Study of Man. By Professor A. C. Happon. M.A,, Amherst, Dartmouth, Bowdoin, Vanderbilt, Bucknel, Bates, 


D.Se. Fully illustrated. vo, $2.00. University. : , s - 
> . , Baa : . Leland Stanford, University of Oregon, University of California, 
“ bag Baye ree ongegy | te = Mee mg _A Study of Epistemology: 1.—Martin Luther, The Hero of the Reformation, 1483-1546, By etc. 

ye - Wk ‘ P| é ‘ 5SVO, Bl.éo. _ - " es . : a . ‘ 

™~ 0 aka ih : maa ' Henry E, Jacons, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Theology, Evan- ‘The author has done his work splendidly. He is clear, pre- 
3.- vers of North Aimerica, A Reading Lesson for Students velical Lutheran Seminary. Phil - , ae 3 tre : 

‘ 3 £ al L an Se ary, adelphia. With 73 illustra- ‘ise, i y > as giv ‘ squally 
ot Geography and Geology. By IskAEL C. RUSSELL. a . z —_ are RO» ++ eee — ad ree ay Seen 
Professor of Geology, University of Michigan, author of tions. 12mo, $1.50. compact and intelligent interpretation. Am. Journal of 
‘Lakes of North America,’ ** Glacie of North rica,’ P Soci ry 

eee North America, 2.—Philip Melanchthon, The Protestant Preceptor of Ger- Boclology. 


ete. Fully illustrated. Svo, $2.00, 
: ri ‘ many. By JAmMes W. RicnaArp. Fully illustrated. 12mo, . ° 
4.—Earth Sculpture; or, The Origin of Land Forms, By sad F : 
JAMES GEIKIE, LL.D., Murchison Professor of Geology and $1 50. Imp C rammar 0) ng IS 


Mineralogy in the University of Edinburgh ; author of “« The 
oe : a eS 3 Desiderius Erasmus, The Humanist in the Service of the 


(Great Ice Age,’ etc. Fully illustrated. &s&vo, $2.00. saci ; 
+ Reformation. By Eruraim Emerton, Ph.D., Professor of Now In Use. 


Volcanoes, By T. G. BONNEY, F.R.S., University College, : i = c , ‘ | 
London, Fully illustrated. &vo, $2.00 : Ecclesiastical History, Harvard University. (Nearly Ready.) 
. . . } By Joun Earvur, A.M., LL.D., Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Univer 


Story of the Nations. Little Journeys to the Homes of 
Vew Numbers. Fully il'ustrated. Large 12mo, each American Statesmen. 


S1L.50. 





sity of Oxford. 12mo, $1.50. 

‘The book is a clear, careful, and scholarly treatise on the 
English Language and its use, that will be valuable to teachers 
and to students of language everywhere.”’—Washington ‘Times. 


Some Common Errors of Speech. 


Suggestions for the avoiding of certain classes of errors, together 
with examples of bad and of good usage. By ALFRED G. 


53.—The West Indies. A History of the Islands of the West By ELBERT HUBBARD, With Portraits. 16mo, gilt top, $1.75. 
Indian irchipelago, together with an Account of their F 
Physical Characteristics, Natural Resources, and Present Con- Little Journeys to the Homes of 
dition. By AMos KIDDER FiskE, A.M. Famous Women } 


Nos. 54 and 55.—The Story of the People of England in the Good Men and Great pF ee., Ras Sam, . $3.50 COMPTON, 16mo, 75 cents. 
19th Century. By Justis MCCARTHY, M.P, In two volumes. American Authors Vian vale . Mak tek , $3.50 ° ‘‘This is an interesting and sensible little book, commendably 
No. 56.—The Story of Austria. The Home of the Hapsburg American Statesmen : Caer ; —s | free from the pedantry which usually distigures books on the 
Dynasty, from 1282 to the Present Day. By SyYpNEY WHuIT- Sold separately, each $1.75, or 4 vols. in box, $7.00 / correct use of English, The author’s comments on faults in 
SER, {any Soe) grammar are terse, and cover some grave offences against correct 


| English.’’—Rochester Herald. 


: he A f Ph hy. | 
Heroes of the Nations. | The Arto sient tied The Historical Development of 


A Comp.ete Instructor in the Best Method of Shorthand for All 


Vew Numbers. Fully illustrated. Large 12mo, each | inde ab Casbablis Wade: aitls Uae hatha 8 : 
$1.50. <inds of Verbatim Work, with the Author’s Latest Improve M d E 
E. MUNSON, official stenographer New 0 ern uro «A 


ments. By JAMES 


23.—The Cid Campeador, and the Waning of the Crescent | -L a , ‘ ‘ - —— 
of the West. By H. BurTLer CLARKE, ” oe id * aay te pre oT a From the Congress of Vienna to the Present Time. By CHARLES 
. Phonography. ew, revised edition, l2mo, $2.00, j s Profe f i "vy i 3rv awr ( we 
24.—Saladin, the Crescent and the Cross. By S?Taniry F | M. ANDREWS, Professor ~ listory in Bryn Mawr College 
LANE-POoLE, author of ‘*The Moors in Spain,” etc “It is the most complete book of shorthand instruction that | ‘Two volumes. With maps. &vo, gilt tops,each $2.50. Part 

; , has ever been published. The old Munson text-book was exceed- . Qtr enn ee - rr . 

. . : 81 0. art LI. rom 1:50 to 1897, 

25.—Bismarck and the New German Empire. How it Arose ingly minute and careful in its rules, but the present volume is I.- From 1815 to t I Fro 1 ‘ . ’ 

and What It Displaced. By J.W. HEADLAM, King’s College | twice as large, and goes into details with far greater thorough | “The work is to be commended both for the accuracy of its 
Cambridge. (Nearly Ready.) | ness.’’—Springfield Republican. scholarship and for its popular mode of treatment.’’—Churchman. 


Circulars of “ Heroes”? and “ Story of the Nations” series, “ Science’’ series, “ Reformation” series, “ Little Journeys,’ ete., sent on application, 


G. P. PUTNASY’S SONS, 27 & 29 West 23d Street, New York. 
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@ * ; 
andard Typewriter | 
@ x 
o 53 
@ 4 
é DEFIES COMPETITION. 3 
o 4 
° & 
: It will stand the wear and tear of unskilled use in the school-room ¢ 
* : f — 
x4 longer than any other. It is most strongly and simply built. It is § 
@ . , | “3 
° easy tolearn and operate. It is unquestionably /be machine most 3 
: favorably known, and most generally used in the business world to-day. 3 
@ 
x ‘‘No boy is really educated up to the possibilities of _— ™ ° , Tr ° o4 : . i ’ vail , , ° bs 
DT Aids dnien ates te Sek Gk de. Kero The Remington Typewriter helps the student to gain an education, 3 
e learn, and i ill help him to nk more easily, mort ‘ " - P . , _s ; 

ss i phe yoni banal _welhlnsiart per oar and aids him, when school days are over, to find a place in business or ¢ 
ee with a typewrite! They fairly shriek out from the lines . . P ee 
@ for suai ind rre tion.”’— VV.) Wo lay mh professional life. Y 
2 &e 
: SEND FOR FREE PAMPULETS ON THE EDUCATIONAL USE OF THE TYPEWRITER. * 


+ 
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- WYCKOFF, SEASIANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 2 
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4 JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. See 
Eimer & AMEND. | BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, MICROSCOPES 


. 205-211 Third Avenue, | 528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA es 
Botany and Zoology. 

















New York, 


Importers and Manfrs. of | Chemical Apparatus 
Chemical and Physical and Chemicals. 





Physical and Chemical 
APPARATES, Complete Laboratory Outfits. F APPARATUS. = ' 
Chemicals, Minerals, &e., | Sole Agenta for —— Saxon Filter Papers. L. E K NOTT APPA RATUS COM PANY, = aa 


SPECIALTY: LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, The New Apparatus for teaching of Laboratory | 16 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. 


Weights Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) vhysies merits your careful inspection. 


le Sule agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 
FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


= JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


5 vOSCPH GILLOT I'S \ <M S®_FOSEPH GIT LOTTE™S em © MOSEPHGILOTTS 


















































Bacteriological Apparatus. 










——_—@® __Gvenricuar Pen ® VERTIGRAPH_ PEN, MUITISCRIPT 
: ’ i ‘ . ne BIT AY TE LTISCRIPT 
Not a Toy, ( ste Cate rue f shed on receipt of 1045, VERTICULAR. 1046, VERTIGRAPH. 1047, MU . 
but a “ j << : see une 7 The BEST QUALITY and MUST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 
Machine. ‘jesetinsesd teste ui JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS........ 91 John Street, New York. 





» Circulars 


Paes OE Systematic Collections 
Free. Maps ! Globes ! Books 7 shine Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 


United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cajon, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 


LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &c. 


Washington School Collections 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than one 
half the usual price. 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
7 with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertbrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 
pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th St., N. W., Washingon, D, C. 


Needed in every Home and School. 
Never breaks the point. Preserves the 

softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL. 

lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 


Made only by A. B, DICK COMPANY, School Supplies. 


152-154 Lake St., Chicago. 47 Nassau St., New York. 
—~ 

















—_______| J, L, HAMMETT COMPANY 


70 Fifth Ave., 352 Washington St., 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 















SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5% Ave. NY. CO. 


tON [fx S . \\ ZES (EX (ES (2 | 
QOOOMOOOO@GO | _iProperty for Sale. 
~~ A well-established school in Texas, paying 
School Books (@©)) | a large profit on investment, will be sold 
= at a great sacrifice. 
Satisfactory cause for selling. 
Address 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 








WANTED, 
Salaried and Commission Salesmen 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES & FURNITURE 


During Vacation Months, 












SCHOOL PROPERTY FOR SALE. 


Desirable school property for sale in East Texas 








Ir you ARE 


girl in the remotest hamlet, or any (7A 
teacher or official anywhere, and wy 





} 
| 
| 
second-hand or new, by any boy or = | 


LOOKINCUP —_¢ Delivery prepaid) 


(rive seemmaier” EK. W. A. ROWLES, Wiese | = S ata sacrifice. For terms and particulars address, 
77-179 Monroe St., Chicago | Brand new, complete alphabetical 7 WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
—s —see A ES , VACATION Trip catalogue, /ree, of school books of add ®™ 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
| iD gt . OR ’ | publishers, if you mention this ad. SZ 
| 





















7 ! © HINDS & NOBLE 6 semenste Z 
uo p |S scones tateres sew ex cur @2 | CARTER’ PASTE 
\\, (jx (= \ {> - = = 
M6) OOOO p STE 
Sets, complete with Pook of Instruction, $1.50 , WZ ZF y g ( =, SricKs every 
and upwards, or Sing e Tools, ai y 8! ape. < | Ricderenne rs. 


(© 
——_— 
Send stamp for catalogue. | ' she R.R 
HEADQUARTERS FOR SLLOYD., Bika ce tage re ee on ® oe oe ee ee oe oe 


| CHANDLER & BARBER, 15 Eliot $t., Boston ; a $ At the End of Your Journey you will find | 






Better THAN Mucicace For Aut Purposes 
heey ALL DEALER 
(ee ‘ 2 03. Tube by Mail - fe 
CaRTER'S INK CO.-Boston 


it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 





















The GEM PE Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts., 
e NCIL SHARPENER Se See ee ee r OME friends of Mark Twain, while 
Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. meguias te cok tle el ae eee 0 ‘ he was on his journey around the } 
‘It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It does $ worid, sent a letter to him, addressed, 
This” — well ane wre me op A This last is of great importance for school work. ppg cmereg per Day and ra 
C ‘sharpener’ 18 in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the =e Ge 426444 22 / 
=, F ~~ hp I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully MARK TWAIN 
. & convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact 1 do | —————- —_— — The Lord Kaows Where, 
ee not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use - 4 
~. either in the school or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, — = It reached him all right—such is fame. 
. Price, ®3.50. Mass. State Board of Education. ; 
Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. BEECHAM S$ A letter addressed 





| THE CARTER’S INK CO. | 


J. W c I 

AXD SCHERMERHORN & C0., PILLS poe oes pay will reach us all right, also. We are 4 

SCHOOL 3 Hast 14th Bt., Sick Headache. as famous a3 Mark is, and are quite @ 
SUPPLIES New York. 10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores. as well entitled to it. 


Send for New Catalogue seen 


=" ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER CO. 


[nz the the Special atiention of AS "“HOOL BOARDS, SUPERINTENDENTS. and all who purchase School Supplies to their 























THESIS, EXAMINATION. AND DRAWING PAPERS — | BOOK-KEEPING, SPELLING, AND DICTATION BLANKS 





NOTE, COMPOSITION, AND DRAWING BOOKS, WATER. VERTICAL-WRITING PAPERS, “QUINCY” PRACTICE. 





COLOR BLOCKS 





PAPERS (White and Manila), PENCIL TABLETS, MS PAPERS. 





PRICK-LISTS {VND W \ | ’ 
/ é e were established in 1878 We are the pioneer house in the manufact , 
"7Asy » are ous anufacture of papers for school and colleg » O f f¢ i iy 
SPECIMEN-BOOA Of 1 : ge use ul LONG EXPER/IENC! 
; ) , J facilities are extensive Our experien has been long and varied Whateve uu need or require in school \ } l 
‘ACME’ PAPERS SENT r carry on r list I NOOt papers we have made ENTERPRISE 
OT Ci oO ou Ist, 7 


TO SCHOOL BOARDS ORIGINALITY 

{ND TEACHERS ON , 
vacation sat ‘ et vit R Ov 1.000 <ty 5 writ t for 

tPPLICATIOAN rade writing tables ew “4 ao ee See 





SOLID VALUES 
PERFECT FINISH 














LET US ESTIMATE ON YOUR NEXT YEAR'S SCHOO) — 
CHOOL SUPPLIES, PLEASE PLACE YOUR ORDERS EARL} 


ACME : STATIONERY : AND PAPER : COMPANY. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
SALESROONM 309 Broadway (Room 708), New York City. 





Corner North Ninth Street and W ythe Avenue, Brooklyn. 
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PERFECT DRAWING PENCILS. 


Hardtmuth’s ‘Koh-i-noor” 





“*Koh-i-noor’”’ 
Does not Break or 
Smear. 


**Koh-i-noor ”’ 


Erases Hasily. 


““Koh-i-noor”’ 
Outlasts all Other 
Pencils. 


** Koh-i-noor ”’ 

Is made in 16 De- 
grees, thereby 
suits all pur- 
poses. 





TEACHERS OF DRAWING should remember that the work 
of the pupil reflects either credit or discredit upon the teacher. 
Instruct your pupils to always use ‘‘ KOH-I-NO¢ MR” pencils and 
CREDIT will reflect upon. both teacher and pupil. 

“ KOH-I-NOOR” pencils are for sale by all dealers. 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH., 


VIENNA and LONDON. 


American Office: 


123 West Houston St., NEW YORK. 





Bureau of Civil Service Instruction, 
123 FIFTH STREET, N. E., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


We aid those who want to secure a position in the Civil Service 
Department. 85,000 positions filled through the Civil Service by ex- 
aminations War creates a demand for large increase of employees. 


D AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 

LARKIN SUA AY Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 

The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.¥. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IM JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, MARCH 30TH. 





LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 


N E. A. i a 
seein July uth 4th, 1899. 


UNION * PACIFIC * RAILROAD 


traversing the States of Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, and Utah, offers to 
delegates and teachers the most pleasant and comfortable route during the 
summer months. A glance at the Atlas of the United States shows this fact. 





“The Overland Limited.’’ California in Three Days. 
Leaves Chicago 6.30 P.M. Daily for Pacific Coast Points. 


‘The Colorado Special.’’ One Night to Denver. 
Leaves Chicago 10.00 A.M. Daily: Arriving at Denver 1.30 P. M. 
07" THROUGH TOURIST CAR SERVICE FROM THE EAST TO CALIFORNIA, 


Beautifully illustrated pamphlets on Colorado, Utah, and California mailed 
free upon application. For full particulars regarding rates, sleeping-car 


reservations, etc., apply to 
R. TEN BROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, . W. MASSEY, 
287 Broadway, New York. New England Freight and Passenger Agent, 
5 State St.. Boston. Mass. 











A Rare Opportunity. 


AN OLD-ESTABLISHED ACADEMY, buildings- 
and grounds costing over $20,000, beautifully situ- 
ated on Cayuga Lake, to be leased, free of rent to 
experienced educator capable of establishing and 


i (| 
| successfully carrying ona boys’ school or academy 
66 * 99 | for both sexes. Steam heat, electric lights, and 
| rooms for about sixty boarding pupils. 
| Address E. W. MOSHER, Secretary, 
| AURORA, N., Y. 
f —_—_— 





or headaches 
(no matter what the source of the 
trouble springs from) cures quickly 
and effectively, and does not leave 


E, ducational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 
Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery. 


after the headache is gone. Eleventh and Clinton Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Why wait for a PILL to dissolve — Mtv fourth Anaval Session opens Se 2, 1899 
- ‘ cd Three years’ graded course in lectures, qhizzes, and 
your headache is growing worse all ee eee tee For information, address 
. . ° . ” R, ILBUR F. LITCH, De 507 W: 
the time. Liquid ‘* Quickstop ee ee. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Cu res Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 

H ead ac h es Course jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 

e Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 

ul 1c y ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Virgil meth- 


ods combined. For circulars apply to 
_ Miss Juvia EK. CRANE, Director, Potedam, N.Y. 


Wy ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 


the stomach in a disturbed condition 


| NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
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OF ALL DRUGGISTS 35 CENTS 4Uk for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
MATTISON DRUG CO. ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
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Jedham, Mass. 
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to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 

‘ for both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M, 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
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APPROVED TEXT-BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


BUTLER, SHELDON & COMPAN Y. 
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New Franklin Readers 


These are used in Boston, New York, Supplementary to any First Reader. 
States of Missouri and Washington exclusively. 


towns innumerable. Williams’ Choice Literature 
New Franklin A rithmetics A series of five books for supplementary reading by grades. 


‘ : : P ‘ , "4 educational hits of the day. 
These are used in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and in smaller cities and towns very 
extensively. They are new, and contain more examples than any other series, these eed Huil’s Complete Algebra 


notably of great variety and freshness. 
It is admitted that these books state the priaciples, rules, and definitions of Arithmetic with | Such a course as is required in High Schools, Academies, and 
greater clearness than any other series. Edwin P. Seaver, Superintendent of Schools, Boston, Algebra easy after Arithmetic. 


and George A. Walton, well known educators of Massachusetts, are the authors. . 
Sheldon’s Language Lessons Hull's Elements of Geometry 


This series has attained a wonderful success. Teachers generally are delighted with the 
books, because of the happy combination which they exhibit of practical language work with 9 
pony ~~ ) E . Avery’s Physics 


pure grammar. 





Philadelphia, and other large cities, and in the 
They are also used in other states, cities, and 





This is one of the greatest 








Normal Schools. It makes 





Develops the power of deductive reasoning ; makes logical thinkers, 








More used than all others in the Regents’ Schools of the State of New York—leaders 


Y mie 7 ye a 
Sheldon’s Vertical Wi iting throughout the United States. 
The only series of vertical writing books based on movement. The letters are so designed HIL L’Ss Elements of Rhetoric and Composition 


as to be results of certain free, natural, graceful movements of the hand, arm, and fingers. 
They are movement letters. They are stroke letters. They are made by such sweeping curved P: a 
movements that by this system writing is not tiresome. Science of Rhetoric 
The series presents a great advance in vertical penmanship, and is revolutionizing writing 
It is known as the rapid system of vertical writing. There is no drawing in this writing. Elements of Logic 
Sheldon’s Word Studies Elements of Psychology 
Are well known and approved throughout the country. A new edition in press. CHA PIN’S F ° ° ° og 1 
: irst Principles of Political Eco- 
The Modern Spelling Book - t : 
_— | nomy. 
Used exclusively in many states. Just re-adopted for Idaho, for five years. sw A , 
Hall’s Arithmetics ALDEN’S Science of Government 
Elementary, Complete. Hull’s Mental Arithmetic. HA VEN’S Mental Philosophy 
Hazen’s Readers : _ , 
SHA W-BACKUS’S New History of English and 


They embody the best modern methods, based upon such features as have gained the ap- A . Fs + t 
merican Literature. 


proval of prominent educators. 











wherever it is introduced. 
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¢ STAN DARD AN D POPU LAR BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. : 
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3 RINGLEADER 240 RIOTOUS 9 
3 _ eee ‘ sensneenepnennietanitonts PAGE from the CLARENDON DICTIONARY, edition of 1898. An e 
“ accurate, comprehensive, compact, up-to-date dictionary of standard English. & 

Convenient for the pupil’s school desk, the business man’s office desk, the home 3 

book table. Its authors, William Hand Browne, Professor of English Literature, 3 
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Johns Hopkins University, and the late Professor Haldeman, the distinguished 
philologist of the University of Pennsylvania. The revision is by Professor Browne. 
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New plates, new illustrations, many new words. Only proper names have capital 5 
3 initials. Contains 28,000 words. Price 45 cents. 3 
4 ea a * * * & 
Q a ee % 
8 For SUPPLEMENTARY READING and LITERATURE STUDY, our 3 
. 
+7 . . *. 
3 STANDARD LITERATURE SERIES is warmly commended by leading & 
mA educators, and is widely used throughout the country. The series now includes 40 %& 
% volumes from many of the best known authors of literature. The different volumes %& 
% are adapted to a diversity of grades of pupils. Send for descriptive circular. a 
- : ‘ : 2 
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THE BRAIN. 


BY J, A. COLL, 


They named it brain—life’s dreamer wrapped in gray, 
Whose dreams are all the wakefulness yet taught 
To man; the ungrubbed wilderness of thought, 

Whence love darts down a sunned or shaded way; 

The window whence quick-gasping genius gapes 
For recompense; the deathless ash whence hate 
Claws brands of venom; the busy shop, where fate 

Her laughter moulds and every sorrow shapes; 

Time’s altar, lit to burn out ancient thanks 
For meaner memories, or turn about 
A hand of little strokes to straighten out 

Loose, routed armies into rigid ranks; 

To start shrill war from the harbor bar of peace, 
Or clip Jove’s lightning from the Satyr’s fleece, 


A TOSS AT THE TANKARD. 

A glimpse of blue sky with a whiff of the sea, 
A toss at the tankard of nature for me! 
God granting me these, with love in my heart, 
I ask not companion, or counsel, or art. 
I live in that passionate lover, Sun; 

Clouds ride the air, ships sail the sea; 
Counsel, or art, or friend will I none, 

If Nature my lover and sweetheart will be. 

—H. A. Kendall, 


WHAT THEY SAY. 
Henry SABIN, Jowa: At any price the best teacher 
is the cheapest. 

CoLonEL Francis W. Parker, Chicago: Help- 
lessness is the product of too much help. 

Mary Lyon: There is nothing in the universe that 
[ fear but that I shall not know my duty or shall fail 
to do it. 

PrestpENT WiLLIAM R, Harper, Chicago Univer- 
sity: A large board leads almost inevitably to a man- 
agement by committees, and thus to confusion of 
legislative and executive functions. 

JENKIN Luoyp Jones: The child should not be 
reared in a padded room; he should not be a hot- 
house creature that will ery for help at the first cold 
breath from the sphere of actual life. 

De. Ermer E, Brown, University of California: 
Every man’s education should carry him as far up the 
course of general culture as he can go consistently 
with his other duties in life; but every man’s edu- 
eation should be rounded out with technical training 
for some definite occupation in life. 

Proressor Huco MunsTeRBERG, Harvard: As to 
the modern dey elopments of phy siological psychology, 
there is not a single word in the whole subject of the 
slightest use to the teacher in the classroom. ‘The 
The real 


origin of this psychological tendency is the attempt 


subject is of a purely theoretical value. 
to make everything agreeable to the pupil. The same 
thing appears in the abnormal development of the 
elective system in schools and colleges. This is in 
line with the attempt made in public life everywhere 
to supply to the public just what the public wants. 
The churches and the newspapers cater to the popu- 
lar taste, instead of trying to do just the right thing 
and elevate the public taste to the right level. 


CRISP SAYINGS OF WILLIAM JAMES. 


[The following sentences are taken from the latest publica- 
tion of Professor William James of Harvard, “Talks to 
Teachers on Psychology and to Students on Life’s Ideals,” 
Henry Holt & Co, New York. | 

There is perhaps no more promising feature if 
American life than the fermentation which for a 
dozen years or more has been going on among the 
teachers. In whatever sphere of education their 
functions may lie, there is to be seen among them a 
really inspiring amount of searching of the heart 
about the highest concerns of their professions. 

The outward organization of education which we 
have in our United States is perhaps, on the whole, 
the best organization that exists in any country. The 
state school svstems give a diversity and flexibility, an 
opportunity for experiment and keenness of competi- 
tion, nowhere else to be found on such an important 


scale. Having so favorable an organization, all we 


need is to impregnate it with geniuses, to get superior 
men and women working more and more abundantly 


JOHN JASPER, SUPERINTENDENT INSTRUCTION, GREATER NEW YORK. 


in it and for it and at it, and in a generation or two 
America may well lead the education of the world. 

Psychology ought to give the teacher radical help. 

In my humble opinion there is no “new psychology” 
worthy of the name. ‘There is nothing but the old 
psychology, which began in Locke’s time, plus a little 
physiology of the brain and senses and theory of 
evolution, and a few refinements of introspective de- 
tail, for the most part without adaptation to the 
teacher’s use. It is only the fundamental concep- 
tions of psychology which are of real value to the 
teacher; and they, apart from. the aforesaid theory of 
evolution, are very far from being new. 

Psychology is a science, and teaching is‘an art; and 
scrences never generate arts directly of themselves. 
An intermediary inventive mind must make the ap- 
plication, by using its originality. 

The science of logic never made a man reason 
rightly, and the science of ethies (if there be such a 
The art of 
rew up in the schoolroom, out of inventive- 


thing) never made a man behave rightly. 
teaching g 
ness and svmpathetic concrete observation. Even 
where (as in the case of Herbart) the advancer of the 
art was also a psychologist, the pedagogies and the 
psychology ran side by side, and the former was not 
derived in any sense from the latter. The two were 
congruent, but neither was subordinate. And so 
everywhere the teaching must agree with the psy- 


chology, but need not necessarily be the only kind of 





teaching that would so agree; for many diverse 
methods of teaching may equally well agree with 
psychological laws. 

We know in advance, if we are psychologists, that 
certain methods will be wrong, so our psychology saves 
It makes us, moreover, more clear 
We gain confidence in re- 


up from mistakes. 
as to what we are about. 
spect to any method which we are using as soon as we 
believe that it has theory as well as practice at its 
back. Most of all, it fructifies our independence and 
reanimates our interest to see our subject at two dif- 
ferent angles,—to get a stereoscopic view, so to speak, 
—of the youthful organism who is our enemy, and, 
while handling him with ail our concrete tact and 
divination, to be able, at the same time, to represent to 
ourselves the curious inner elements of his mental 
machine. Such a complete knowledge as this of the 
pupil, at once intuitive and analytic, is surely the 
knowledge at which every teacher ought to aim. 

Least of all, need you, merely as teachers, deem it 
part of your duty to become contributors to psycho- 
logical science or to make psychological observations 
in a methodical or responsible manner. I fear that 
some of the enthusiasts for child study have thrown 
a certain burden on you in this way. 

The worst thing that can happen to a good teacher 
is to get a bad conscience about her profession be- 
cause she feels herself hopeless as a psychologist. 
The best teacher may be the poorest contributor of 
ebild study material, and the best contributor may be 
the poorest teacher. 





“RARE DELIGHTS OF RAIN.” 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 





“J count the bright hours only,” may be a good 
legend for a sun-dial and for such spirits as, Clytie- 
like, are determined to pay court only to fair-weather 
powers. But for myself, I find bound up with the 
vclden leaves of reminiscence many a foiling page of 
cool and sober gray, which I would not willingly lose 
from my year-book. These leaves record not alone 
such phases of nature as are referred to in the happy 
little lyrie,— 

“The months we used to read of 
Have come to us again, 
With boweriness and showeriness, 
And rare delights of rain’’; 
hut there are some not unpleasing memories con- 
nected with the plaining of wet autumnal winds, and 
valedictory voices of migration calling southward in 
the slow-coming dawn. ‘Therefore, from scattered 
dates are gathered these entries touching the riddle of 
a “gray glove in the window.” 

May 8. Last night the sun set with a luminous 
circle,—the storm halo. When the moon appeared a 
little later, that lesser luminary also wore an aureole, 
as though it had been bequeathed by the sun, in the 
regular succession of the crown. 'he weather fore- 
told by both solar and lunar signs came to-day in a 
mild, warm, leaf-opening shower. The moist air 
after the rain is the very breath of spring; such woody 
and leafy scents are blent with the perfume of the 
opening fruit flowers. 

May 22. And now what the farmers term the 
“blossom-wind” is stirring gustily along the border 
The fallen petals collect in little 
A reminis- 


of the orchards. 
drifts, here and there, in sheltered spots. 
cence of winter and the driven snowflakes for a mo 
ment tvrannizes over the imagination. But even the 
sudden incursion of a bird into an apple-tree brings 
dewn a drift of blossoms; so ready are they now to bid 
adieu, and give place to the green reign of leaves. 
June 10. 


The tall elms rising above the body of the woods 


There was a dense mist this morning. 


seemed like dim etchings on the gray background of 
fog. heir height, too, was somewhat exaggerated by 
the intervening vapory distance. The mist, one 
might have said, was visible before one’s feet in the 
feathery tops of the June grass; and the gradations 
from green to gray, from form to formlessness, in the 
pe respective of the landscape were a study for the eye. 
During this interval of fog, I perceived no least 
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movement of the foliage, no motion of the gray at- 
mospheric curtain itself; but there was al gradual 
diminution of its density, until now, at half-past nine 
o’clock, the mist has retreated to the distant wood 
lards, which it has put ina fine solution of purple. 
The sun shines fitfully, and crickets chirp with mild 
insistence. ‘The birds which I noticed singing 
in the rain 
blackbird, the summer yellowbird, and the wren; 
hither and yon hilariously, as 


were the meadow lark, the red-winged 


while robins called 
ih congratulating each other on the happy con- 
Co =) i 


tho | 
speculat ions. 


summation of their wet-weather , 
There were during the first half-hour of the rain 
numerous chimney-swifts circling about, seizing their 
opportunity for insect-catching. One of the young 
redbreasts whom I have observed led about by their 
eaveful parents for two or three mornings past has 
been on a “voyage of discovery.” Hopping up the 
brick wall, within a few yards of the door, he appeared 
to be gazing curiously up at my window. On one ol 
the steps, somewhat warped by the heat of the sun, 
so as now to hold quite a pool of rain, this young robin 
has found bathing privileges quite to his taste, pat- 
ters up and down, dips his bill and flutters his wings, 
with an air of supreme luxury, the young sybarite: 

It has, indeed, been a day borrowed from 
April of veering sunshine and shower. The sun was 
again shining bright in the blue sky this afternoon, 
with a few light, fleecy clouds directly overhead. 
Suddenly there was a patter of drops. Whence was 
the rain? On looking a second time, I could discern 
a region of sky, well up in the zenith, where the blue 
looked somewhat misty, as though a thin veil of finest 
crepe had been drawn across. Krom that quarter 
came, perhaps, the delicate sprinkle, which passed so 


quickly. 

June 23. We have just been treated to a rain and 
wind storm of tropical violence, tropical magnifi- 
cence in its display. Preceding it, how still was the 
air. and how green the light, as though grass and 
leaves, in their full summer lustiness now, had thrown 
off some colored yet imponderable portion of thei 
substance, which had lent tone to the atmosphere. 
The storm broke gently enough, the rain at first fall 
ing in smooth parallels, straight down, as though it 
meant serene and pure beneficence upon the fields of 
earth. But the storm proved to be really a most 
skillful rhetorician; jealous for its climax: mounting 
grandly till it attained its sublimest fury. "Phen it 
roared, hissed, seethed, and fairly smoked) with rage, 
and the fine gray rain was driven in puffs and whirls 
of vapor. Then the trees became tossing, green seas, 
and ¢lipped-otf leaves sailed high in the air, and 
knew not how to find the earth again! The storm 
was so earnest and absorbed in plivsical battle that it 
seemed to have forgotten the noisy accessories of ele 
mnental strife—thunder claps and cannonading,—for 
these were heard but afar off and faintly. Tt was only 
after the fury of the storm had passed that the heht 
ning came out of his tent, and executed the most bril 
hiant figure my eyes had ever beheld.—a wonderful, 
crooked serpent, unusually long continuing. 

The trees are resting, after their hard fight, though 
there is still a little tremulous motion in their upper 
branches, as though they had not vet quite recovered 


from panic. The drops bending down the leaves, now 


here, now there, suggest the possibility of musica! 
response, as if from the keys of a piano, struek in 
desultory fashion. And now [ notice the balsamic 


odor of the cottonwood, its foliage freshly washed, 


and glistening from the bath. Its leaves turn with a 
leisurely click in the gentle zephyr that has suc 
ceeded the mob of winds. . 2. Mh landscape is 
plethoric with rain: and nature is now prepared, as it 
would seem, by her providential deep draughts from 
the urn of Aquarius, to endure whatever of drought 
nav be before her in the midsummer calenday 
July 13 The Chorus of Toeusts 


Our rivals, the birds, are silent at last 
And they pant for the shade of the drooping leaf; 
We will sing to ye now from the fullness of mirth 
Weaving all day through the ward and the sheaf 
And, listening to us, it shall seem that ve dwell 
In a land where forever the high noon reigns 
Ye shall dream, as ve listen of realms of old 
And our shadowing flights ove r shadeless plains! 
July 20. At last rain. <A goodly s 


Sill. The 


earth once more turns a healthy dark color under the 
plentiful moisture. The blades of corn are now as 
widespread as, for days past, they have been narrowed 
All leafage 


revives its hues, tan and dust freekle being washed 


and shut, fending olf the merciless sun. 


away. 1, too, deemed the rain a luxury, and, donning 
waterproof garments, went forth to enjoy it. 1 
watched the great drops pelting on the stream, which 
seemed quite subdued under the fusillade. The 
water had a curious appearance of rising at the point 
Okgcontact with the rain-splinter.—an appearance | 
Another 
shower this evening. The moon was bright in the 
Black- 


ness, lightning, and rolling thunder in the west. 


had not before chanced to note. 


southeast, with a single star to attend her. 
Serene moonlight darted at by envious lightning- 


At length the 
cloud comes on and over, and the rain falls slanting 


tongues from the opposite heavens. 


through the mellow light, which seems itself but a 
weaker sunlight. Finally the brave moon is over- 
taken and buried up alive in soft gray cloud. ‘The 
east and the west have been like two scenes shown by 
an enchanter, or like dissolving views. I wondered 
if there were not some lurking possibility of a lunar 
rainbow, hinted at in some corner of. the heavens. 
But if such there were, it eluded my sieht. 

August ?1. ym 
tical withdrawal of summer. 


\ rainstorm usually marks the prac- 
Some day in this 
month (sometimes even earlier) the world is darkened. 
the elements hold combat. and when peace again 
reigns, we awake to the fact that the summer is with 
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Us ho more, Such a turning-point in the season was 
] ‘ | ? | . 

last nights storm. No matter what the calendar 
says, We are now faced autumn-ward. ‘T’o-day there 


Is nO rain save, now and then. a surreptitious tear, 
; : 
though the sky is lost in vague murky cloudiness. 
September 29. Lam adding to my meteorological 
lore: having heard recently from an experienced “old 
probabilities that as thre wind blows about the 
equinox, soit will blow us, foul or fair, for the season 
my 
sHeceeeding hus, if the wind be from the south at 
Pa ,’ 


Is critical date, our storms will eome from. that 


quarter, and will be correspondingly light in chara 


| 4 


ter; but if from the east or the nort 1, Woe betide us! 
he winter will be of the most churlish order. The 
len, weather-wise old farmer ealled 
My attention to another fact, in his observation. that 


the elm ) 14h | . ] ] 1 
and the beech were seldom struck by light 


ning, Whether standing with other trees or isolated. 
“I Mot yea er-wizard predicts that we shall 
Have ( asine his belief upon the faet 
= tu rms thus far have “cleared up 
Had thev cleared up cold, his augury would 

winter! It | is been | S exper! 

ence, = that the “bank of the stream must be 
ty) before ye mave Winter in earnest, whieh 

Is anothy way of saying that there must first be 


} 


undant rains, 





November 14. And now are we not ready for win- 
tery The banks of the streams certainly are well 
filled up with rain. And the earth-devouring streams 

hungry as in early spring—take, as they run, huge 
meuthfuls of clay from their banks. I noticed that the 
roots of the grass where the turf had been bitten off, 
so Li speak, ly the violence of the current, hung down 
and stirred in the wet, discouraged wind like faded 
ravelings, or like so many cobwebs that have caught 
particles of soil. But how beautiful was the rain 
where it had collected on the grass and clover-leaves. 
Often as | came through the fields, I stopped to look 
at those jewel-drops, of an unknown molten metal. 
I fancied that the live gray of the clouds had some- 
thing to do with giving the rain brilliants their fine 
lustre. 

An hallucination of spring hangs about this moist 
autumnal world. Fresh odors of the damp mould 
lend themselves to help the impression, as also do 
the emerald gleams of tender wheat lands. And 
from far away, and yet as if hope-inspired, comes the 
rare whistle of some delaying bluebird. 


JOSHUA REYNOL DS*—(1.) 


BY ELBERT HUBBARD, 


On the curious little river Plym, five miles from 
Plymouth, is the hamlet of Plympton. It is getting 
on towards two hundred years since Joshua Reynolds 





was born there. The place has not changed so very 
much with the centuries; there still stand the quaint 
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stone houses, built on arches over the sidewalk and 
there, too, is the old Norman chureh with its high 
mullioned windows. Chester shows the best example 
of that very early architecture, and Plympton is 
Chester done in pigmy. 

The birthplace of Reynolds is One of these houses 
In the “row”; a green grocer now has the lower floor 
of the house for his shop, while his numerous family 
Ive up stairs. 

The Rev. Samuel Reynolds also had a numerous 
family—there being eleven children—so the present 
occupation Is a realistic restoration of a previous con- 

rhe grocer has a leaning toward art. for his walls 
are well papered with chromos and posters; and as he 
Id a cabbage to a good housewife he nipped off a leaf 
ra pen of rabbits that stood in the doorway. and 
talked to me glibly of Reynolds and Gainsborough. 
The grocer considers Gainsborough the greater artist. 
and sur lv his fame is wide. like unto the hat—hated 
hy theatre COeTS that his name has rr ndered death 
ess, or which certain unkind ones ded lare has given 


hy ry} reality 


loshy 9c tha \ ] 
it W Chheé eventh child in the brood of five 


mt) ~ (| =] \ ri - ry j 
ys and six girls. 'The fond parents set him apart 
lor the church, and to that end he was placed in the 





*Copyright, 1899, by Elbert Hubbard. 
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June 29, 1899. 


Plympton grammar school; and made to “do” fifty 
lines of Ovid a day. 
’ The old belief that to translate Latin with facility 
was the true test of genius has fallen somewhat into 
desuetude; yet there are a few who still hold to the 
ides that to reason, imagine, and invent are not the 
test of a man’s power; he must conjugate, decline, 
and derive. But Grant Allen, possessor of three col- 
lege degrees, avers that a man may not even be able 
to read and write and yet have a firm mental grasp on 
the eternal verities, 

Anyway, Joshua Reynolds did not like Latin. He 
hated the set task of fifty lines, and hated the system 
that imposed a fine of twenty lines for a failure to ful- 
fill the first. 

The fines piled up until young Joshua, aged twelve, 
goin’ on thirteen, went into such hopeless bankruptey 


make your picture while you wait. He did a thriving 
business in silhouettes, and patrons who were in a 
hurry could have their profiles cut out of black paper 
with shears and pasted on white background in a 
jifiy—price, sixpence. 

Joshua struck up quite a friendship with this man, 
and was taught all the tricks of the trade—even to 
the warning that in making the picture of a homely 
man it is not good policy to make a really homely 
picture, 

The best paying pew holder in the Rey. Samuel 
Reynolds’ church was a Mr. Craunch, whose picture 
had been made by the joint efforts of the strolling 
artist Warmell and young Reynolds. Twas a very 
beautiful picture, although it is not on record that 
Mr. Craunch was a handsome man. 

Warmell refused to take pay for Craunch’s picture, 
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son was well-to-do, dignified, and kind. His place 
was full of casts and clasise fragments, and when he 
had set his pupils to copying these he considered his 
day’s work done. 

Joshua wrote glowing letters home, telling of all 
he did. “While [ am at work IT am the happiest 
creature alive,” he said. 

Hudson set Joshua to copying Guercino’s works, 
and kept the lad at it so steadily that he was really 
never able to draw from nature correctly thereafter. 

After a year Craunch came up from the country to 
see how his ward was getting along. Joshua showed 
him the lions of the city and painted his picture, mak- 
ing so fine a portrait that when Mr. Craunch got back 
heme he threw away the one made by Warmell. 

Once at an exhibition Joshua met Alexander Pope, 
whom he had seen several times at Hudson’s studio. 

Pope remembered him and shook hands. 





Joshua was so inflated by the honor that he 
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that he could not pay tuppence on the pound. 

We have a sheet of his Latin done at that time, in 
a cramped schoolboy hand, starting very bold and 
plain, and running off into a tired blot and scrawl. 
On the bottom of the page is a picture, and under this 
is a line written by the father, “This is drawn by 
Joshua in school out of pure idleness.” 

The Rev. Samuel had no idea that his own name 
would live in history simply because he was the father 
of this idle boy. 

Still the clergyman showed he was a man of good 
sense, for he acceded to the lad’s request to let the 
Latin slide. This conclusion no doubt was the easier 
arrived at after the master of the school had ex- 
plained that the proper education of such a youth 
was quite hopeless. 

\ll the Reynolds children drew pictures and most 
of them drew better than Joshua. But Joshua did 
not get along well at school, and so he felt the neces- 
sitv of doing something. 

It is a great blessing to be born into a family where 
strict economy of time and money is necessary. The 
idea that nothing shall be wasted, and that each child 
must carve out for himself a career is a thrice-blessed 
heritage. 

Rich parents are an awful handicap to youth; and 
few indeed there be who have the strength to stand 
prosperitvy—especially is this true when the property 
is not achieved, but thrust upon them. 

Joshua got hold of a copy of “Richardson’s Theory 
of Painting.” and found therein that the author 
pre phesied the rise of a great school of English paint- 
ing. 

Joshua thought about it, dreamed about it, talked 
with his brothers and sisters about it, and surprised 
his mother by asking her if she knew there was soon 
to be a distinet school of British art. 

About this time there came to the village a strolling 
artist by the name of Warmell. This man opened up 
a studio on the porch of the tavern and offered to 
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claiming that he felt it was pay enough to have the 
honor of such a great man sitting to him. ‘This re- 
mark proved to Craunch that Warmell was a discern- 
ing person, and they were very soon on intimate terms 
of friendship. 

Mr. Craunch gave Mr. Warmell orders to paint pic- 
tures of the entire Craunch family. 

One day Warmell called the great man’s attention 
to the fact that young Reynolds, his volunteer assist- 
ant, had ambitions in an art way that could not be 
gratified unless some great and good man stepped in 
and proved a Macaenas. 

In fact, Joshua wanted to go to London and study 
with Iludson, the son-in-law and pupil of Richardson, 
the eminent author who wrote the “Theory of Paint- 
ing.” Warmell felt sure that after a few months, 
with his help, young Reynolds could get the tech- 
nique and the color scheme and a’ that, and the firm 
of Warmell and Reynolds could open a studio in 
Plymouth or Portsmouth and secure many good 
orders. 

Craunch listened with patience and advised with 
the boy’s parents. 

The next week he took the lad up to London and 
entered him as a pupil with the great Hudson, who 
could not paint much of a picture himself, but for a 
consideration was willing to show others how. 

Rumor has it that Warmell got a certain sum in 
English gold for all pupils he sent to Hudson’s studio, 
hut | take no stock in such calumny. 

Warmell here disappears from mortal view, like one 
of those stage trap-door vanishings of Mephisto-—only 
Mephisto usually comes back, but Warmell never did. 

Revnolds was verv happy at Hudson’s studio. He 
old when he arrived there, 


was only seventeen years 
London was a marvel of de- 


fresh from tl » country. 


light to Joshua the 
exhibitions were a never-ending source of joy. He 


theat res, galleries, and 


shops, 


worked with diligence, and probably got more for his 
money than any one of Hudson’s fifty pupils, Hud- 


hastened home to write a letter to his 
mother and tell her all about it. 

According to the terms of the agreement 
with Hudson, Joshua was bound to stay 
four years; but now two years had passed, 
and one fine day in sudden wrath Hudson 
told him to pack up his kit and go. 

The trouble was that Joshua could paint 
better than Hudson—every pupil in the 
school knew it. When the scholars wanted 
advice they went to Reynolds, and some of 
them, being sons of rich men, paid Reynolds 
for helping them. ‘Then Reynolds had 
painted a few portraits on his own account 
and kept the money, as he had a right to do. 
Hudson said he hadn’t, for he was bound as 
an apprentice to lim. 

“But only during working hours,” re- 





plied voung Reynolds. 

Then came the abrupt order to leave. 

We can hardly blame Hudson for sending 
him away—no master wants a pupil around 
who sees all over, above, and around him, 
and who ean do better work than he. It’s 
confusing and tends to rob the master of 
the deification that is his due. 

Reynolds had remained long enough 

it was time for him to go. 

He went back to Devonshire, and Craunch, the big- 
gest man in Plympton, took him over to Lord Edg- 
cumbe, the biggest man in Plymouth. 

Craunch carried along a portrait of himself that 
Joshua had made, and asked milord if he didn’t want 
one just like if. 

Edgeumbe said he surely did, and asked Joshua if 
he painted the picture all alone by himself. 

Joshua smiled. 

Lord Edgeeumbe had a beautiful house, and to have 
a good picture of himself and a few choice old ances- 
torr on the walls he thought would be very fine. 

Joshua took up his abode in the Edgeumbe man- 


sion so to better do his work. 


AIR VS. STILLNESS. 


BY PAUL STANDISH. 





Although seven years elapsed between the begin- 
ning and the completion of Gray’s immortal “Elegy 
Written in a Country Churchyard,” and although he 
said of his own poetry that “the style he aimed at was 
extreme conciseness of expression, yet pure, per- 
spicuous, and musical,” yet there is one line, at least, 
in the splendid elegy that is not “perspicuous,” 
though it is doubtless both “pure” and “musical,” and 
that line is the second in the second stanza, viz.: “And 
all the air a solemn stillness holds.” 

What is the subject of this sentence? Don’t be too 
Wiser heads than either of 


positive in your reply. 
If you are 


us differ in their opinion, and always will. 
sure now that it is the air that holds the stillness, the 
probability is that in five minutes you will feel in- 
clined to believe that it is the stillness that holds the 
air, and you are liable soon to get into a frame of mind 


where you have no opinion whatever on the subject. 
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In 1890 the following letter was sent to one hun- 
dredauthors, scholars, and Itterary men: 

**And all the air a solemn stillness holds..—Gray’s 
Mlegy. 

“Will Mr. - 


ject of the above senten¢ e?” 


tell me what he considers the sub- 
Seventy-six replies were received. Of these thirty- 
nine favored “stillness”; twenty-six “air,” and eleven 
doubt. 


were in Among these letters were the fol- 


lowing:— 


O,.h Es 
(Hon. John D. Long, now secretary United States navy.) 


“Air” is the subject. 


I prefer to regard “‘stillness” as the subject. 
William T. Harris. 
(Superintendent Education, Washington, D. C.) 
I have written to Mr, Gray, and as soon as I hear from 
Yours truly, 
G. W. Cable. 


him will let you know. 


Northampton, Mass., December 5, 1890. 


Dear Sir: Undoubtedly “‘stitlness” is the subject. ‘A 


solemn stillness holds all the air.” Sincerely, 
M. J. Savage. 


(Rev. Minot J. Savage.) 


It is the air that holds the ‘“‘solemn stillness,” 
Cordially, 
H. Butterworth. 
(Hezekiah Butterworth. ) 


Dear Sir: 


no “air.” 


“Stillness.” Horace E. Scudder. 


My would 


“stillness”; 


that a 
a grammarian, 


idea is logician say ‘air’; a poet, 
“Gray’s ghost alone can tell.” 
William F. Warren, 

President Boston University, November 25, 
My 


tence 


dear Sir: I should say that the subject of the sen- 


was “‘stillness,”’ Very truly yours, 
H. C. Lodge. 
(Henry Cabot Lodge.) 
{louse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
November 22, 1890. 


My dear Sir: It I should 


not like to say which, though I incline to “stillness,” 


is either “air” or “stillness,” 
Yours truly, 
W. D. Howells. 

184 Commonwealth avenue, Boston. 
November 22, 1890. 


Dear Sir: “Stillness.” Faithfully yours, 
ae 
Russell 


1891. 


Lowell, 


(James Lowell.) 


iImwood, Cambridge, January 10, 


Dear Sir: I consider that the “air” is the subject. 
Yours truly, 
O. W. Holmes. 
(Oliver Wendell Holmes.) 
November 21, 1890. 


a 
oll 


Dear In answer to your question, I think “air,” not 


“stillness,” is the subject. It is more logical, perhaps, to 


say that stillness holds all the air (i. e., every part of it), 
except that part where the beetle, ete., 
all 


holds stillness except in a certain part. 


than to say that 
whole) 
But I think my 
the habit of the poem, 
Which is to avoid classical inversion, and I also think it 


the air (i. e., the air considered a collective 


view more in accordance with 


more poetical. I prefer the conception of the air holding 


the stillness as the holds its salt in solution, so to 


sea 
speak, to that of stillness dropping on the back of the 
air, and fastening its teeth in its neck like a wolverine, I 
have been too busy to answer your letter earlier, and, for 
the same reason, have been unable to examine the two 
or more Latin translations of the poem, which, perhaps, 
would show how the line had been interpreted. 

Yours truly, 

O. W. Holmes, Jr. 

On further reflection, | am on the fence, 
December 1, 1890. 


Pr... 


“Stillness” is the subject “The solemn stillness holds 


ihe air.” So it seemed to me as goon as the question was 
raised, though I had never thought about it before. To 


reinforce myself, I have asked Professor Child, and he 


agrees with me, Yours truly, 
John Fiske. 

Harvard University. 

My 


ible manner of determining your question, the subject 


dear Sir: I do not know, and I do not see any pos- 


of the sentence you quote from the “Elegy.” My personal 


preference is to consider “all the air’ as the subject, but 


ihe meaning is practically unchanged if “a solemn still- 
ness’ is made the subject; and, as I say, I know no way 
of finding which idea prevailed in Gray’s mind when } 


wrote the line 


1e 
Very truly yours, 
Alice F. Palmer. 
(Late President Wellesley College.) 
Cambridge, November 23, 1890 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Executive Department. 
Boston, December 19, 1890. 
Dear Sir: In reply to your inquiry as to what I consider 
the “And all the air a solemn 
stillness holds,” I write to say that, in my opinion, it is 
eo Very truly yours, 
J. Q. A. Brackett. 
(Governor Massachusetts. ) 


the subject of sentence, 


the word “‘stillness. 


Dear Sir: I write for Rey. Dr. Noah Porter to answer 
your question as to the subject of the sentence, ‘And all 
the air,” ete. Hesays that, both grammatically and logi- 
cally, either “air” or “stillness” could be the subject, but 
he gives the preference to “stillness,” as he judges of this 
sentence in connection with those which follow and com- 
Truly yours, 

i. <. 
(For Dr. Noah Porter, President Yale College, 


plete the idea in this. 
Porter. 


New Haven, December 6, 








SCHILLER. 


It seems to me “air,” though the grammatical construc- 
tion admits of reversing the sentence with little change 


of meaning. Charles Dudley Warner. 


dear Sir: Your letter asking my opinion as to the 
the 


“And all the air a solemn stillness holds,” 


My 


grammatical construction of sixth line in Gray's 


Elegy,” has 


reached me. It is a pretty problem in the niceties of in- 
terpretation, and I am glad to give you my opinion, if you 
will bear in mind that I offer it as nothing more than an 
opinion. 

The hold” 


sometimes means to contain 


verb “‘to has at least two meanings it 


(the tub holds water), and 
sometimes to control (the orator holds his audience). In 
“ear” 


Gray’s line, it seems to me, if we make the subject 


of the verb, then holds must mean contains. All the air 


contains a solemn silence; but if we make “‘stillness” the 
subject of the verb, then “holds” must mean “controls” 
a solemn silence controls all the air. So far as gram- 


matical arrangement, and perhaps ordinary prose sense, 


are concerned, the line might have either of these mean- 


ings; but it appears to me that the conception of a still 
ness (personified somewhat), holding the air as by a spell, 
so that it does not stir, is far more poetical and pictur- 
esque than the conception of the atmosphere containing 
the “a” the 


there- 


stillness (in which case would be superfluous, 
poet being compelled to its use by the rhythm). | 
fore read the line as meaning a solemn stillness holds the 
air. 
It i 
the same 


both the 


curious, but perhaps not significant, to note that 


instances in which 
the 


In one 


poem contains four other 


ubject and the object come befor verb. In 
‘All 
the object is men- 
line of the fifth 
satisfactorily inter preted 
bed they 
irom, or the grave that they are now slee ping in, 
Very 
Rossiter Johnson 

140 East Sixteenth street, New York. 

December 10, 1890, 


three of them the 


that be 


subject is mentioned first; 


iuty, all that wealth e’er gave’”’ 


tioned first I believe the last stanza has 


never been whether the “lowly 


1” used to sleep in and be 


bed’? means the roused 


truly yours 


HDUCATTION. 
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157 West Seventy-eighth street, New York, 
December 11, 1890. 

Dear Sir: The verse quoted contains, as you have dis 
covered, one of those ‘‘inversions” which are (almost of 
necessity) frequent in the ‘iambic pentameter quatrain,”’ 
When such an inversion occurs, the only way to distin 
cuish between an inanimate subject and the equally in 
animate object is by aid of the meaning of the passage, 
The syntax affords no clue. Now, I can conceive of 
“stillness” holding “the air’ (in the rather stilted lan- 
guage of the last century), and we say, even now, that 
“a hush fell upon the audience,” “Suspense held him,” 
ete.. ete. But how can the air hold a stillness? That 
would be carrying impersonation and metaphor beyond 
the method of the artificial eighteenth century, even, 
Meanwhile, as the sentence (or phrase) can be parsed 
which way you prefer, any bets made with respect to the 


subject must be considered “off.” E. C. Stedman 


Dear Sir: I prefer to regard the word “air” as the sub 
ject. The other construction requires that the word 
“holds” be understood to convey an energy of action in 
consistent with the effect of repose which the passage i 
intended to produce. me to be decisive 
Some weight attaches also to the fact that when “‘still 
is taken as the subject, we have an inversion else 


This seems to 


ness” 
where unparalleled in the poem and foreign to the sim 
plicity and naturalness of its structure. 

Yours truly, 

Egbert H. Smyth 
Andover, December 9, 1890. 
It is, however, a question for which ther: 
Yours, 
E. B. A. 

(E. B. Andrews, Superintendent Chicago Schools. ) 


“Stillness.”’ 
can be no absolute decision, 


My dear Sir: I have always supposed that ‘all the ait 


was the subject of the sentence. Yours sincerely, 
Phillips Brooks. 


999 
woe 


Clarendon street, Boston. 
November 26, 1890. 


Dear Sir: I can see no room for doubt as to the meaning 
of Gray’s line, “And all the air,” ete., but the question 
whether the air holds the stillness or the stillness holds 
the air will always be an open one. I incline to the latter 
e., that Gray meant to say that a solemn stillness 

Yours sincerely, 
F. Parkman. 
(Francis Parkman, Historian.) 


case, i. 


possesses the air. 


Boston, December &, 1890. 


| consider the above a question of opinion, and not of 
fact; hence, until we hear from Gray on the subject, all 
disputants are right. AB. 
(Professor A. S. Hardy, Dartmouth College. ) 


think that “stillness”? was the subject, but if 
does not seem to me so perfectly clear as it is to Mr. Rolfe. 
‘de Ws Eee 


(Colonel T. W. Higginson.) 


I should 


“stillness,” the 
But simplicity 
which Gray courted in this poem, favors “air.” 

IF’. B. Sanborn 


It ought to be ‘air,’ and it might be 


sense being much the same either way. 


Sir: England. I 
have not immediate access to Gray’s “Elegy,” and don’t 
the Taking the line it stand 
it is certainly ambiguous, and there is no gram 


Dear Your note reaches me here in 


remember context. as 
above, 
matical reason why it may not mean either that all the 
air holds a that a solemn stilln: 

The context might make one rendering 


than the other. 


solemn stillness, or 

holds all the air. 

more likely I am quite conscious that si 

obvious a version is hardly worth running the gauntlet! 
Very truly, 


Justin Winsor 


of the ocean storms. 
London, Deeember 19, 1890. 


Dear Sir: In reply to your inquiry, I should say that, 4 


“a solemn stillness” holds all the air, it is the stillness 
which is the subject of the sentence, 
Truly yours, 
George William Curti 
ae 


West New 


December 5, 


Brighton, Staten Island, 


1890, 


Dear Sir: It seems a little funny for Boston to ask N‘ 
York anything regarding grammatical construction, b 
as nigh as I can get at Mr. Gray’s idea about the line 1 


ferred to, “‘air’’ is the subject. Of course, there is grou! 
for argument, but so there is on the McKinley bill, 

that matter. All great literary masterpieces are liabl 
be misconstrued. I wrote a beautiful piece once call 
\n Ode to an Orphan Mule,” 


and got good wages called it 


and a critic who stood hig 
“a delicate piece of egotisn 
Yours truly, 

Bill Nye 


5o no more at present, 


New Brighton, S. I.. December 12, 1890. 


Dear Sir: Answering as best I can your query as to t! 
subject of Gray’s lines, “And all the air a solemn stillne 
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holds,” I venture to say that it involves a principle that 
keeps hosts of Gray’s like in genius from being quite 
peets; namely, inversion. In this sentence, as the in- 
verted phraseology permits either “air” or “stillness” to 
do duty as the grammatical subject, the context must be 
invoked to tell us, if they can, what the poet’s intention 
was. The question is a close one, perhaps, but I prefer 
“air” for the subject. However, the end of the problem, 
as we may say in Hoosier idiom, is of such a character 
that, the more we chew it, the more it swells! Is it 
poetry? Isn’t it more like algebra? There is positive 
evidence that the poet ‘‘ciphered” it out. Clearness is 
Readers 
should read, not conjecture, speculate, grope, and be left 
groping. Very truly yours, 
James Whitcomb Riley. 
Indianapolis, Ind., December 13, 1890. 


poetry's first virtue,—should be, as I believe. 


READING “WITH EXPRESSION.” 


BY SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD, 


A child who is taught that pronunciation is the 
chief end in reading will never read with expression. 
The one whose emphasis is placed upon the getting 
of the thought will give the thought, or, as we say, 
will read with expression. No trick nor device will 
enable the pupils to do this. ‘The whole aim of the 
reading must be to get and to give thought; otherwise 
the expression will be artificial, unnatural. ‘To get 
out of the sentence the thought which it contains, and 
then to pass that thought to the hearer, is the simple 
process of reading. ‘Che pupil who recognizes this 
aim will ordinarily read without difficulty after the 
obstacles in the way of word mastery have been re 
moved. It isa mistake, however, to work for months 
for pronunciation alone, and then to expect expres 
sion. After a course of teaching, everything which 
the child reads he should read well, and the mere 
repeating of the words should never be accepted, or 
named, as reading. ‘Che sentence should not be left 
until the child can convey to others the thought con 
tained in it. 

Freedom and fluency in expression are often facili- 
tated by free exercises in articulation; the singing of 
short sentences, reciting them upon various pitches, 
in loud, soft, or medium tones, with slow or with 
rapid movement, will help to free the organs used in 
reading. In this exercise the thought is purely 
mechanical, and if the result is mechanieal for the 
time being. it often leads to freer service in the nor- 
mal reading lesson. But the true expression HLust be 
eotten by emphasizing the thought and making it 
| Acting is a help to this end; 
Many ot 
the little poems and stories which occur in the readers 
can be illustrated by the children. Such illustration 
makes them appear more real. The kindergarten 
egmes illustrate this fact. The children enter into 


real to the reader. 
“plaving.” the children term the exercise. 


the songs and games with the utmost abandon; for 
the time being, the game is the only reality to them. 
Their imagination takes hold upon the song, or story, 
and creates the “scenes described. This power trans 
ferred to the reading lesson makes the thought vivid 
to the reader; its development will transform the 
revding lesson. Such playing, or “make believe.” is 
easily carried out with little children; with older 
pupils their <el f-conse jousness has become developed 
They do not lose themselves in the lesson; they are 
hindered by their consciousness of self, It goes with 
out saving, that anything which helps the children 
to free conversation with the teacher will help them 
to a freer rendering of the reading. Impatient com 
ments, criticisms which call the attention of the class 


effectually prevent the 


io the reader, reproofs, ete., 
ree rendering’ of the thought, because they centre 
the attention of the pupil upon himself instead of 
pon the lesson. Where teacher and children ~~ 
thinking only of the story to be told, the expression 
hk comes fre e. The teacher’s effort should be directed 
to reducing outside disturbances and distractions to a 


minimum, and centering the thought of the pupils 


ae 
upon the picture suggested by the story. If they are 
reading “The Village Blacksmith,” they mu 

imagine themselves in the blacksmith’s shop, working 


with him, feeling with him, weleoming the ehildren 
it the cloor, wate hing the sparks that fly from the 
invil: evervthing which heightens this interest and 


vivifies this picture leads to ood expression. It 


need hardly be said that the teacher’s power to lose 
herself in the lesson determines the children’s ability 
to do the same thing. She herself should be free 
from the bonds of self-consciousness, and enter into 
the spirit of the story with them. Ilere again we may 
learn a lesson from the kindergarten. 

By careful questions, which centre the attention 
upon the lesson and make the subject real, the pupil’s 
emphasis can be rightly directed. “Let your voice 
fall at a period,” keeps the thought upon the form of 
punctuation; but the question which makes the 
thought clear to the reader causes the natural in- 
flection, Not “Make this word strong’; not “Count 
two ata comma”; not “Keep your voice up ata ques- 
tion’; these directions end in mechanical reading. 
But always, “What do you want to tell me? then tell 
it”; “What do you want to say? then say it.” 

In this connection, reading to children is recom, 
mended, as a pattern helps them to realize what read- 
ing should be. We are often told that children 
should never imitate; that they should read from their 
conception of the thought alone. But many of them 
have no ideal for their speech, or reading, except that 
It is well for her 
to read, for the sake of showing them what good read- 


Which is presented I the teacher. 


ing can be. We need hardly add that, in such exer- 
cises, the teacher should do her best to present an ex- 
ample ol eood reading. 


SOME ANIMALS OF THE NORTHERN HEM. 
ISPHERE.*— (VIL) 
BY CLARABEL GILMAN, 
‘THE EUROPEAN RED DEER.—I. 
As chief, who hears his warder eall, 


‘To arms! 


the foemen storm the wall!’ 
rhe antlered monarch of the waste 
Spiung from his heathery couch in haste. 
lyut ere his fleet career he took, 

The dewdrops from his flanks he shook; 
Like crested leader proud and high, 
Tossed his beamed frontlet to the sky; 








FIG. 1.—"THE MONARCH OF THE GLEN,” 
Used through courtesy of the Perry Pictures C 


A rucment gazed adown the dale, 

\ mcment snuffed the tainted gale, 

\ moment listened to the cry, 

That thickened as the chase drew nigh; 
Then, as the headmost foes appeared, 
With one brave bound the copse he cleared, 
And, stretching forward free and far, 
Sought the wild heaths of Uam-Var.” 


The stag of Scott’s ringing lines might well be the 
original of Sir Edwin Landseer’s superb “Monarch of 
the Glen’ Much as we may admire the grace and 
heauty or the proud strength of our American deer, 


*Copyright, 1897, by Clar ibel Giltnan, 





still for its place in literature, and its importance in 
the history of hunting, the stag or red deer bears the 
palm. Its antlers have been the coveted trophies of 
royal sportsmen for centuries, and the hunt is fol- 
lowed as enthusiastically in Devon and Somerset. to- 
day as in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

Western urope is the home of the red deer, which 
still roams through the forests of France and Austria, 
and over the heaths of Scotland and the moors and 
fells of the west of England, as truly wild as in the 
days when it was a greater olfense to kill one of the 
king’s deer than to killa man. In the two counties 
of Devon and Somerset, in the southwest of England, 
red deer range at will over the moors, or levy upon 
the neighboring farms. Exmoor—the moors of the 
xe river, and the stronghold of the deer—is a tract 
of high land intersected by deep, narrow valleys and 
covered with heather. his wild, treeless country, 
swept by chilling winds from the sea, has remained 
unchanged for hundreds of years. ‘The vast moors 
produce little but heather, whortleberries, coarse 
grasses, and brake ferns, the last growing so luxuri- 
antly as to afford good cover for the deer. But their 
favorite refuge is in the many deep glens, where the 
thickets and the dense groves of oak furnish a safe 
hiding place. The west of England deer are not, 
however, confined to Exmoor, but range through ad- 
jacent districts as well. 

The lonely, heather-clad fells of Westmoreland, 
the lake district of Ingland, were in olden times 
famous for their stag-hunting, but the deer now sur- 
vive in only a single forest of the region. ‘The finest 
deer shot in Great Britain are killed in Sutherland- 
shire, the extreme northwestern county of Scotland. 

One might easily pass through the west of England 
without seeing a single deer. ‘Tourists usually visit 
the region in summer, when the stags have their 
antlers still in the velvet and hide in the depths of 
the covers, and the hinds seek the protection of oak 
and fern for their little fawns. But in August or 
September from the top of Cloutsham Ball—a round 
hill from which a large part of the hunting district 
can be seen—with keen eyes and patient scrutiny we 

may detect a gleam of red gold 
among the heather of the sur- 
rounding hills, which we can make 
out with the glass to be a stag. 
Now fora seramble down the side 
of the Ball, picking our way over 
loose and slippery stones—yel this 
is one of the paths down which the 
huntsman must ride—then a 
stealthy climb up the slope where 
the deer is feeding to a spot from 
which the noble animal is in full 
view, his russet coat gleaming like 
gold in the sun. In the sweep of 
his antlers and the projection of 
the tines from the front side of the 
heam, in the shaggy neck, the short 
tail, and the light patch surround 
ing it, and in the position of the 
metatarsal tuft high up on the 
cannon-bone, he resembles our own 
wapiti, or American elk, but the 
latter is a heavier animal, and has 
much longer antlers and a larger 
caudal patch. A longer examina- 
tion of the antlers shows other 
differences. ‘The stag’s brow, bez 
(second), and trez (third) tines 
point obliquely outward and up 
ward, and the tip of the antler is 
slightly palmated, the two, three, 
or more points on top enclosing’ a little « up. ‘The 
wapiti has long and heavy brow and bez points set 
near together and extending out in front over the 
s no cup at the top. But in the 


face, while there 
erect carriage. clean limbs, and proud curve of the 
lone neck, and in the graceful outlines of his body, the 
stag seems to resemble the fine Virginia deer shot in 
the woods of Maine much more than the wapiti. 


A stag is properly a red deer five years old. At six 
years he is a hart, and if he bears from ten to sixteen 
points on his antlers, a “great hart.” In Seotland a 
“roval stag’ has twelve points. The finest collection of 
red-deer antlers in the world is preserved in the old castle 
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of the hing of Saxony at Moritzburg, near Dresden. 
Some of these measure fifty inches along the outside 
and the two antlers carry from twenty-four to 
Nothing like them can be found on living 


curve, 
fifty points. 
animals. 

If we could follow the stag in his daily and nightly 
wanderings, we should see that his lofty carriage is a 
faithful index of the character of this aristocrat ot 
his race. The walls of loose stones and earth beside 
the roads over the moors are planted with thick 
hedges of beech that grow to the height of ten feet, 
but neither wall nor hedge is of the slightest use as a 
barrier against the deer. A stag chooses the most 
difficult place in the wall, and with one leap springs 
to the top, then down on the other side. If the wall 
is not very high, a single leap carries him over with- 
out touching the top. But the hind chooses the easi- 
est places for her fawn, and climbs up, planting her 
fore feet on the top and making a step by digging 
her hind feet into the earth and stones of the wall. 
As deer keep toa path once made, the gap in the 
hedge will point out their crossing-place. 

The west of England deer do so much damage to 
the neighboring farms that they would speedily be 
exterminated were it not for the interest and pride 
every one feels in the hunt. They are fond of tur- 
hips, potatoes, cabbages, and carrots, but find their 
vreatest harvest in the wheat fields. A herd of stags 
will pull up every turnip in a field in one night. In 
their lordly fashion they bite the turnips, pull them 
from the ground, and toss them over their shoulders, 
thus breaking off the piece held in the mouth, which 
In the wheat fields they nibble the 
young plants, chew the sweet stalks when the green 


is all they eat. 


ear is forming, and harvest the ripe grain by taking 
several stalks in the mouth at a time and drawing the 
ears through the teeth in a way to strip off every 
kernel, Stags lying down imong the wheat are so 
completely hidden that eight or ten of them may herd 
They 


-trip oat fields in the same way, and have a healthy 


in a field for a week without being discovered. 
laste for apples. Farmers sometimes try to keep the 
deer olf by putting up scarecrows, but the stags only 
vo directly up to the figures, give a sniff of contempt, 
and then go on feeding quietly as if they were hot 
there. On the moors they feed upon the fresh grass 
that springs up atter the ground is burned over, on 
beech and hawthorn and sometimes oak and bramble 
leaves, and on the young sprays of ash; they nibble the 
ends of fern fronds, and often seek a cover for the ivy 
that grows there, but they feast most of all upon 
acorns, Of which they eat immense quantities. 

ln Devonshire, stags are hunted with horses and 
hounds, but in Scotland by stalking. Stag-hunting 
with hounds depends upon a knowledge of the red 
deers habits. He feeds by night, and at daybreak 
returns to cover, where he is likely to make his bed 
in the same place that he has occupied before. Here 
Betore the hunt starts 
the “harborer” must track the deer to the cover, and 


he is said to be in harbor. 
make sure by careful examination of all the paths that 
he has not left it again. He must also ascertain from 
the size and shape of the footprints, not only that the 
deer is a stag, but that he is “runnable,” that is, a stag 
of live years or upward, of lawful age for the chase. 
When this is done, the harborer hastens back to the 
huntsman at the “meet” or starting place of the hunt. 
The huntsman now proceeds with several couples of 
old, steady hounds, called “tufters,” 

ei that is, t 


Lo break cover,” 


to foree the stag’ 
flee from the woods to the 


open country. But this is the very thing the deer 
does not wish to do, so he will first drive out all the 
other deer in the wooed. Beginning with his com 


panion, the voung male deer that is alwavs with him. 
then all the stags that 


hinds, he 


taking he can master, and 


, ] 1 
finally all the forces them to break cover in 


his poten e, 


If all these ruses fail, then the stag bursts 


out at last in a straieht dash, in which he 


Lo 


away 


ler a know 1 


Now 


next article. 


run twenty-five miles directly 


the chase proper begins, of which more in th 


At) , . ’ 
t noonday, in the bustle of man work-time 


} 
et the unseen with a. cheer' 


forward, breast and back as either should be 


and thrive! (ry fight on 


Robert 


Speed fare evel 


here! 
f a. Browning 


WOMAN AND THE HIGHER EDUCATION. 





REVEREND J. L. SPALDING, D.D., 


Bishop of Peoria. 


BY THE RIGHT 


The indelible stain on the page of history is the 
world’s treatment of woman. ‘Through the ages, man 
has been unjust to man, cruel even, but woman seemed 
to be almost beyond the pale of humanity. She was 
his drudge, his slave, his chattel. She was a thing to 
be bought and sold, to be played with in idle hours, 
and for the rest, to be immured in the twofold dark- 
ness of ignorance and confining walls. 

The savage went wife-hunting as he hunted beasts 
of prey; the barbarian also captured his woman in 
war or he bought her; the civilized pagan was a po 
lvwamist, or looked on himself as wholly free from ob- 
Woman was the great 
that 


ligations of marital fidelity. 
outeast of the human race, and it would seem 
only the coming of a god could have given her cour 
ave to hope for a better fate. 

“She is an impudent animal,” says Seneca, “and 
unless she has advanced in philosophical knowledge 
and in various learning, she is cruel and incontinent.” 
In the 
view of woman’s worth: it is, however, but a partial 


Hebrew Scriptures we have indeed a nobler 


light. It was Christianity that gave the first impulse 
to the recognition of her dignity and mission, 
* %* x x a 
The transformation has indeed been slow, as the 


whole upward movement of the race has been slow, 

















BISHO! 


SPALDING. 


the fi that has wrought the change is not 


machinery, or trade, or philosophy, or science, but the 


but ree 
Christian religion, which consecrated purity and dei 
fied love. 

The custom of ages, become a second nature, which 
led man to look upon woman as inferior because she 
had 


thrown; nay, it has not yet been wholly done away 


less muscular strength, was not easily over 
with, but the enlightened opinon of the world is no 
longer guided by physical standards in its estimate of 
human worth, and woman’s delicacy of bodily struc 

ture in ceasing to be a disgrace has become the vesture 
and symbol of her spiritual excellence. 


The 


tual. 


Christian ideal is moral rather than intelle 


The followers of Christ find themselves in a 


school of religion and virtue, not in a s hool of phi 
losophy. 

Nevertheless, reason is man’s highest attribute 

hat i man; itis the power which gives 

I] hie es, or loves, or does 
| ition of God in each soul 

the master-light of all our 

( e rest to move the uni 

erse in the direction of divine and eternal] purposes. 

the pr eve of a few; but all, if they 

iwcated, mav he made capable of judging 

| cCerTnil wisely; and the public opinion, 

ecognizes this prineipl in theory, impels more 

ts actualization [In the primary and 

Choe throughout Christendom girls and 

me things, bythe Sane methods, 

h equa coess; but the inveterate preindice 


which held woman to be mentally as well as physically 
inferior to man has not yet altogether or everywhere 
been overcome when there is a question of the highest 
intellectual culture. 

It is still asserted that woman is incapable of seri- 
ous mental training, and that the habits she forms in 
attempting to acquire the best education make her 
discontented with her proper work, unfit her to be 
come wife and mother, take from her something of 
the sweetness, purity, and moral beauty, which con 
stitute her greatest charm, and on which the welfare 


of the race so largely depends. 


* 
Iduecation is simply the process W hereby the powers 
which constitute a human being are strengthened, de 
veloped, and brought into act. If these endowments 
are good, education Is vood, and the best is the best 
What interests the one 
benefits the one must 


nan or Wwolhan, 
interest the other, what 
benefit the other. Women 


strong and open minds, the capacity to form. definite 


whether for 
nitist 
not less than men need 
ideas and sound judgments, to deduce conclusions 
logically from premises, to weigh evidence, and to esti 
mate the value of proof. They, more than men even, 
may be helped if they are permitted to live in the 
high and serene worlds which the study of philosophy, 
poctry, history, and science will throw open to them; 
for they, more than men probably, dwell in the pres 
too much dominated by the senses, and a 
them to live more in 


ent, are 


better education, by enabling 
the past and the future, will tranquilize, deepen, and 
purify their whole being. 

What shall learn? Whatever experience 


and the insight of the wisest have shown to have most 


Women 


efficacy in opening, strengthening, and supplying the 
mind, whether literature, or science, or metaphysics, 
or history. Is not such superficial acquaintance with 
these branches of knowledge as may be made in our 
academies and other similar schools for girls suffi- 
cient for them? It is sufficient for those who cannot 
or will not take up the work of intellectual culture in 
a serious spirit and with earnest purpose, and these 
unfortunately are the many, whether there be ques- 
A few only are urged by 
the impulse to grow ceaselessly in mental power, as 


tich of women or of men. 


but a few hunger and thirst for righteousness. They 
are the best; their value is greater than that of num- 
ly roy because their life is of a higher quality and 


potency. It is they who uplift the ideals in whose 
hhoht 


Lo undise OVE TL (| 


the multitude walk—it is they who open ways 


worlds—it is they who show to the 
right-daring human 


for them the whole 


crowd what right-hoping and 


Were it 


people would sink to lower planes of thought and as 


souls mav achieve. not 
piration. 

Now, these ( hosen Ones, whom (od bids 2TOW Ull- 
ceasingly, are not found in one sex alone. 


The 


us up and onward, leads woman herself to yearn for 


eternal womanly, which the poet says draws 


the infinite bi st. Iler ave rage intelligence is not less 
man, and if hitherto no one of her sex 


to enter the 


than that of 
abl 


achievement, if 


has been small circle of supreme 


is permitted to believe that this may 


be due to the force of custom, habit, opinion, and law, 


ind not to inferiority of mental endowment. If a 
lew women of exceptional gifts and attainments 
have seemed to lose something of feminine virtue and 


refinement, this, it is lawful to think, is to be aseribed 
accidents of individual character or to the en 


The 


talle { | ] . 
Intellectual culture can have no tendency to 


to th 
vironment into which they have been thrown. 
best 


] 


meke man or woman coarse, or flippant, or irreverent 


Qn the contrary, it is favorable to the virtues and 
graces Which go to the making of a gentleman or a 
lad 

ladv. An open, flexible, and enlightened mind wins 
its way to all companies more surely than they whose 


attractiveness les in mere accomplishments or in 
tricks of dress and behavior. Beauty itself, to which 
' | Sp 

very real value belongs, beauty of feature, and 


above all, beauty of expression, the luminous mind 


fusing the countenance with a spiritual glow and 
radianes s heightened by intellectual culture. The 
Mol e learn to live in the serene air of delightful 
studies, the longer do we retain the freshness and 
harm of yout] The more adaptable also do we be 


capable of high and ennobling com 
inionship In om: 


riage, as 


in friendship, as in 
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whatever sphere of life, human relations are chiefly 
spiritual, and the more thoroughly educated a woman 
is. the more able is she to fulfill in a noble way the 
duties of wife and mother. The primary aim, how- 
ever, is not to make a good wife and mother any more 
{han it is to make a good husband and father. The 
educational ideal is human perfection, perfect man- 
hood and perfect womanhood. Given the right kind 
of man or woman, and whatever duties are to be 
performed, whatever functions are to be ful- 
filled, will be well performed and well fulfilled. 
Woman’s sphere lies wherever she can live nobly and 
do useful work. The career open to ability applies to 
her not less than to man. We may not put legal or 
social restrictions on the spiritual growth of the one 
or the other. It is good to have a strong and en- 
lightened mind; therefore, it is good for woman to 
have such a mind. It is always good to know a thing: 
therefore, it is good for woman to know whatever she 
is capable of knowing. ‘To be a human being, many- 
sided and well-rounded, is to be like God; therefore, 
it is good that woman be developed on many sides in 
hermony and completeness.—Address at Washington, 
PS. 


BIRD TALKS.—(XV.) 


BY A. B.. P. 


CRESTED BEAUTIES. 
[Continued from June 8.] 

For so conumon a bird, the cedar waxwing is littl 
known, this being due, probably. to his quiet ways and 
the soft, unincisive lisp of his call note. Like the 
blue jav, the waxWwing may be found at any season of 
the vear, though he is more abundant in spring and 
autuinn. Tf you see a bird larger than a sparrow, but 
hot as large as a robin, having a beauteous and usually 
well-raised crest, with a rich, velvety band of black at 
the base of the bill and through the eye, with yellow- 
tipped tail feathers, and with a breast of the most ex- 
quisitely blended purplish olive, shading below into 
grav, you need have no hesitation in calling him a 
cedar bird. Look sharply and you may discover the 
red, waxy-looking spots on his wing tips which give 
him one of his names. Except during the breeding 
season, cedar birds are to be found in flocks: in spring, 
in small numbers, and in fall, before beginning the 
southern migration, often in large numbers. Last 
spring in mid-March I saw some fifteen or twenty, in 
fresh plumage, feeding from the dry, red berries of 
a clump of thorn bushes near the pond in the public 
garden. The very last week of last August a flock 
of more than fifty were feeding at Appledore in the 
Isles of Shoals on the elderberries that grow so plen- 
tifully on the island. These birds, many of whom 
were probably young ones on their first southward 
journey, had a bunehy look, and there was a marked 
absence of the freshness and daintiness of coloring 
so noticeable in the March flock. Seen from a dis- 
tanee, they were sober brown birds, rather frayed and 
ragged as to plumage. Their favorite perch was a 
stretch of over-head wire, and there they would alight 
in a long row, sitting as closely together as possible, 
and generally with every little crested head facing the 
same way. the direction being determined, as nearly as 
on could judge, by the wind. They had been about 
for a week when we came away on the sixth of Sep- 
tember. Later, in the second week of September, a 
flock of perhaps twenty-five was seen on Cape Cod. 
feeding from the wild cherry trees, then loaded with 
ripe clusters. The favorite relish of those who win 
ter in New England seems to be the berries of the 
cedar tree. They are granivorous birds, and even 
feed their young on soft berries when these are ob- 
tainable, deferring their nest building and laying un 
{il late. so that berries may be ripened. In this they 

: | 


are unlike most birds that are commonly classed as 


sranivorous, as these give insects and larvae to their 


that the cherry bir 
] 


young Indeed, it is said 
the voldfineh, who also 
among all our small birds that feed their voung with 
vegetable food. The goldfinch 
partly digested seeds that constitute its own food 


nests late, are the only ones 


reguregilates tii 


It is a great pleasure to watch the home Ji 
pair of cherry birds. This year in mid-July, when 
that nested in the old 
neighbor’s vard had said good-bve to the 
“when the second brood of robins in the 


the chickadec stuimp im my) 


» es 
last of his 


fledgelings, 


ing care. 


big apple tree could be heard at all hours in the day 
gurgling for another worm, when the vireo that swung 
its cradle in the pear tree had begun giving lessons to 
her babies in “The Practice and Art of Flying,” I 
found, high up on a limb of the big oak tree in a quiet 
lane, a nest of cedar bird eggs watched t with lov- 
Such a carefully wrought . as it was, 
made of tough, slender rootlets interwoven with the 
coarser parts of long, gray ground moss. The inside + 
was beautifully upholstered with a thick cushion of 
the softer and finer moss tips, and was as clean and 
fragrant as any bird nest need be. It was of gener- 
ous dimensions, and in it lay five blue eggs mottled 





CEDAR BIRD, 


with brownish black Silently the father 
hovered near, silently the mother brooded, the only 
sound [heard being that rarely uttered lisping note, 
The male bird was never long away 
and never far from his mate. I could not linger to 
watch the nestlings, but I learned afterwards that all 
[ am hoping that some of 


spots. 


soft as a caress. 


five were safely hatched. 
them may return another year and nest near by. 
But they will not find the old nest or any remnant of 
it. It is winter's storms, and one of the 


treasures on my shelf which remind me of summer 


sate from 


warmth and light and freshness. 











TALKS ON GRAMMAR. 


BY MARY HALL LEONARD. 


DEFINITIONS IN GRAMMAR. 


Although grammar is based on logic, there is no 
subject of common school study in which it is harder 
to frame logical definitions than in this. Indeed, the 
erammar definitions which are strictly logical are 
) To de- 


often hard to apply as tests of classification. 
‘a name” is not logical, since the basis 


fine a poun as 
of classification for “parts of speech” is the relation 
which the word holds in the sentence. Yet no defini- 
tion based on logical relationships can be given which 
children can easily use in selecting the nouns of a 
viven sentence. 

of the definitions found in old 
books that the Scotch blacksmith’s 
definition of metaphysics might be applied also to 
grammar: “When the pairty wha listens disna ken 


what the pairty wha speaks means, and when the 


some grammar 


almost suggest 


pairtv wha speaks disna ken what he means himsel, 
that is—metaphysies.” 

A definition that seems labored and confusing, even 
if it is true, has little educative value. An elderly 
lady told me that she had remembered for sixty years 
the definition of a common noun as she learned it from 
\lurrav’s stands for 


kinds containing many 


“A common noun 
sorts and for sorts containing 
manv individuals under them.” But the lady could 


che ever attac hed any particular 


oramimar: 


ho remember that 


meaning to the phrases which she had thus committed 


to memory. 


The difficulty of framing grammatical definitions 
that are wholly satisfactory for school use is plainly 
illustrated by the failures and disagreements of the 
text-books in trying to tell just what is meant by case, 
number, person, mode, ete. It is far easier to lead a 
child to see the difference between “book” and 
“books” and to call these forms singular and plural 
than it is to lead him to state that “number is that 
property of,—or that change of form which,—or the 
distinction between,” ete. 

Because of these difficulties in making and apply- 
ing grammatical definitions some teachers demand no 
definitions at all that even approach exactness. 
There is certainly a serious error to be avoided on this 
side. Loose teaching will always produce loose 
thinking, and the chief value of grammar is to secure 
careful discriminations in thought and speech. 

How, then, shall the teacher find and keep the wise 
mean between no attempt at logical definition and the 
lahored assumption of logical correctness which makes 
the subject tedious and is useless for application in 
elementary language teaching? On doing this the 
success of the work in grammar will chiefly depend. 
And line can be drawn. Some definitions 
in grammar mist be given. But the number and the 
form of these must depend on various circumstances. 
Definitions are the highest and most difficult depart- 
There can be successful classifica- 


ho exact 


ment of science. 
tien of words and clear recognition of their gram- 
matical forms with very few definitions of technical 
The grammatical work of very elementary 
should be broadly done. Yet 
enough of technical grammar can be given to chil- 
dren’s serve as a basis for the very large 
amount of practice work which is needed to lead the 
child “to speak and write correctly,” and also to know 
the reason why the forms he is taught to use are the 


terms. 
somewhat 


classe = 


classes to 


correct ones. 

At a later period of the school course, finer and 
more numerous distinctions should be drawn. In 
this maturer stage of the study the pupil should be 
led to form for himself, by careful examination of the 
logical definitions of the 
The most educa- 


language as he knows it, 
grammatical terms that he uses. 
tive part of the grammar course will he in this line. 

Yet it is the work of making the definition that is 
chiefly of value, rather than the definition itself after 
it has been made. With the successful accomplish- 
ment of the effort there is little further need of the 
definition as a test for classification. It had done its 
work for the studenf, and may now for the most part 
le safely pigeon-holed or laid upon the shelf. 


MATTER IS DISCONTINUOUS. 


DOLBEAR, 


KY PROFESSOR A, E, TUFTS COLLEGE, 


lt is made up of atoms having dimensions which 
have heen approximately determined to be in the 
neighborhood of the one fifty millionth of an inch in 
diameter. These may have various degrees of ag- 
gregation,—practical contact, as in most solid bodies, 
like the metals and rocks; in molecular groupings, as 
in water and gases such as hydrogen, oxygen, and so 
forth, where two, three, or cohere so 
strongly as to enable the molecules to act under ordi- 
nary circumstances like simple particles. Any or all 
of these molecules and atoms may be separated by 
Thus in 


more atoms 


any assignable distance from each other. 
common air the molecules, though rapidly changing 
their positions, are on the average about two hundred 
This is a 
apart 


and fiftv times their own diameter apart. 
distance relatively than the distance 
of the earth and the moon; for two hundred and fifty 


times the diameter of the earth will be 8,000 x 250=— 


greater 


while the distance to the moon its 
The sun is 93,000,000 miles from 


2 000,000 miles, 
hut 240,000 miles 
the earth; and the most 
system are still more widely separated, Neptune being 
ncarly 3,000 millions of miles from the sun. As for 
the stars, they are so far separated from us, that, at 
the present rate of motion in its drift through space, 
500 millions of miles in a year, it would take not 
less than 40,000 vears to reach our nearest neighbor, 


of the bodies of the solar 


while for the more remote ones millions of years must 
he reckoned. This huge space which separates these 
masses is practically devoid of matter; it is a vacuum, 


Modes of Motion. 
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Success to the summer schools! 

May you have a restful, delightful vacation! 
Travel with open eyes and a handy note-book. 
The best investment for the next vear is in health. 


It is high art to know what to do and what not to 
do in vaeation, 

er spise not the force of custom im determining the 
You need 


a slave to custom, but you should not despise 


why and how of teaching certain subjects. 
not be 
it. lt 
has been discovered or invented 


“werehs” until a better thing or a better way 


Los Angeles has provided more fetes and fiestas, 


more carnivals and excursions to mountain and sea, 


without expense and for a mere pittance, than was 


ever provided Lol the N, kK. \. bv anv other con) 


munity. Itis not too late to plan for the greatest 
vacation excursion of your life. 

Somethine definite and decided must be done to 
eet larger pav for the teachers as a whole. It is im 
possible for teachers to be all that thev should be in 
(1) next few vears on the salar thev now. have. 
Whereis the man or woman who will become the edu 
cational statesman to bring this about? 

Bar Harbor is the most attract pot in Ne ne 
and in July, and teachers and all other people can 
vo there for less money and under better conditions 
than ever before There will be a crowd, and wit! 


little waking up it may be made the largest meetiny 


American lustit té of ly 1) 


in the histor ot 
( 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 


‘The quarter centennial of the Journal of Education 
will be celebrated in glorious fashion next November. 
Although the first issue appeared January, 1, 1875, 
the Journal was born in a conference of committees 
appointed by the various state associations of New 
England and of the American Institute of Instruction 
in November, 1874, which occasion we propose to re- 
member with the publication of the most complete 
educational history that has ever appeared. 








AN APOLOGY. 





We regret that our reading space has been en- 
croached upon so seriously in this issue. Although 
the number is as large as any Special number we have 
gotten out, we should have enlarged it but for the 
immense historical and literary number we are to get 
out in November in celebration of our twenty-fifth 
anniversary. For the first time in our history we 
have made no canvass for advertising for the Special 
number, and notwithstanding this we have much 
more than ever before; and it came in so unexpectedly 
that. we had no opportunity to enlarge the number, 
as we should otherwise have done. 


A GRAND CONTRAST. 





For two years Dr. Winship has been making an ex- 
haustive study of the descendants of Jonathan Kd- 
wards that he might present this as a brilliant contrast 
to the shocking story of degeneracy presented by R. 
L.. Dugdale in his study of “The Jukes.” This study 
has been presented by Mr. Winship to more than 
100,000 persons from the platform, and the interest 
awakened by it has been unprecedented. Although 
many temptations have been held out to him to use 
it in other ways, he insists upon giving the study in 
full in the Journal of Education. The articles will 
begin early in September and will continue for three 
months, presenting each phase of the study as no 
This 
original and elaborate study covers more than 1,400 
of the Edwards family. 


similar record of a family has ever been given. 


BACKWARD AND FORWARD. 





If we can judge from the commendation that has 
come to us the past six months, the Journal has been 
more acceptable to its readers, more creditable to the 
profession, and more useful educationally than at any 
other time in its long and creditable career. [i was 
for this that editor and publisher planned. 

All that has been is merely a prelude to that which 
is to be. Many changes have been made for the ex 
press purpose of enabling us to make a journal not 
only at the head of educational publications, but 
without a rival in any department of weekly journal. 
ism. We are appreciative of all the good things said 
of the Journal’s success, but we assure our readers 
that what has been accomplished is not to be men- 
tioned in comparison with what is in store. 

More than ever will Mr. Winship devote his en 
ergies next year to knowing all that is best in the 
school work as it is from sea to sea. and in presenting 
it as attractively as possible to the Journal readers 
School problems will be treated, not from the stand 
point of theory, but as thev are being worked out in 
different cities. 

Special writers of the highest attractiveness wil] 
present live questions. Many good symposiums are 


already arranged for, and this feature. which has 


placed the Journal in a class by itself, will be grand) 
deve loped the coming year 


“Tnforming, Interesting, and Inspiring” is th 


hit te of thre Journal of iMdueation. 


TALNS TO TEACHERS ON PSYCHOLOG y+ 


One of the m ‘ofr j } 
yn ) thre THOstT refreshing books on psychology 
i] | " ‘ io _" 
Lira thal appeared ! by Profe or William Jame 
“Talks to Teachers nh Psychol 
Pale : rT i avehology inet to Students an Life 
+ ” Ky William James New York Henry Holt & Co Clot) 


“Talks to Teachers on Psychology.” It is thoroughly 
sensible, everyway healthy, every paragraph readable, 
and is always an inspiration. Most writers on psy- 
chology feel called upon to be intense, so much so that 
they wear upon the reader. This is specially the casi 
with most of those who write upon this subject for 
teachers. 

There is nothing of this in the writing of Professo; 
James. Te is restful, and this fact is the excuse for 
treating of the book editorially. There is no reason 
why the subject should not be a comfort and a joy to 
any teacher. He needs something of psychology, and 
he wants something of it, but it is not as indispensable 
ns pure water, and he does not need so much of it as 
of pure air; and when he is persecuted for not enjoy- 
ing everything that is written upon the subject, he re- 
bels, as the seasick man does when urged to drin} 
even pure water. 

Professor James awakens the interest and the: 
satisfies it; stimulates the appetite and then feeds it. 
His literary style helps to this by being a genuine 
relish. His phrasing of things give his ideas a buoy 
ancy that lifts the spirits instead of depressing them. 
Not a few psychologists send out their doctrines as 
so much dead weight to be taken up and carried by 
the reader as a burden. 

Here is a sample sentence with which he flavors 
some truth that is to follow: “Our teachers are over- 
worked already. [Every one who adds a jot or tittle of 
unnecessary weight to their burden is a foe to eduea 
tion.’ What overworked teacher, and where is there 
one who is not, would not read with relish what such 
a man should say after that. Professor James gives 
us the best of psychology, and yet no teacher will be 
burdened by reading it or in consequence of reading 
it. This is high art. and he has attained it. Valuable 
it will value if it can 
lead other psychologists to write in his spirit. 

The topics upon which he treats in these “Talks” 
“The Child as a 
“Education and Behavior,” 
“The Necessity of Reactions,” “Native and Acquired 
Reactions,” “The Laws of Habit,” “The Association 
of Ideas, Interest, Attention, Memory,” “The Ac- 
quisition of Ideas,” “Apperception,” and “The Will.” 
Fach is clearly and vigorously treated. 


as this book is, be of greatest 


are: “The Stream of Consciousness.” 
Behaving Organism,” 


PEDAGOGICAL COMMON SENSE. 





''This is an expressive designation of a quality so rare 
that when one possesses it we know precisely what is 
meant, and vet so indefinite is the quality, that to put 
it in phrase is as impossible as to express that indi 
viduality which distinguishes to you your dearest 
friend. Common sense is indispensable to success 1 

What is it? We smile as we read Sir Wil- 


liam Hamilton’s characteristic definition: “The com 


teaching. 


plement ol those COVRILIONS or convictions which Wwe 


recerve trom hature, which all men possess im con 


WO, anda by whic ly thes test the truth ot knowledge 


and the morality of actions, \nother definition 


a negative cast is this: “Such a complement of 


' licror { } se P 
brite Hiv nee that, 1f£ a person by deficient therein. he 


Here 


IS accounted mad of foolish.” 


sa definiton ot 


Lless screntifie nature: “Native. practical intelligence. 
natural prudence, mother-wit, tact in behavior, acute 
Hes ry) oT dae observation olf character, mm contrast 4 
Mots «of icquired bearrperye o) of speculation.” Dr 
, Lo ; . . , 
Reid styles the art ol judging of th nes self-evident 
yy wean ye , { | ¢ a 
( r uidk neve] Suspect what « mmon sense is fro 
‘A «te nition ever opven it: but wily n one knows 
hat itis, as every one does, it is sufficiently cleat 
theout definition t 
) , 
Philosophi Ball ata al ore 
allt ) 
! ( ary 7 1) ' | ; 
. - c") CIOs, iltimate belief- 
( mot he resolued pod g . 


ae mpl elements: popu 
larly,it is that which judyves of 


7 hings.so promptly and 
( rate} 1] l od I | | 7h very bod 


Lethe lis: ¢ 
TAR) ts )? tlintapnes +} rier { 
l ( ( i ’ Cre could ho 
( i rie < 1) rye practieall 
' ‘ ? ‘ ’ ? t ’ . ] ] 
1" ntihe wer 
Th 
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mon sense is an acquired gift or art, as may be seen 
when we consider that what we should designate as 
common sense in a man of culture, of artistic taste, 
of professional life, of military training, of any special 
order of talent and experience, would be quite differ- 
ent from that to which we would apply the term in 
other men lacking those opportunities. 

Common sense, then, is really that immediate or 
instinctive judgment which a man ought to give with- 
out processes of reasoning or investigation because of 
his inherited or acquired advantages of mind. It is, 
therefore, a “cut across lots” through habit, inherited 
or personally applied. It is forming a judgment un- 
consciously, without intelligent direction, that would 
have required time, investigation, direct mental ac- 
tivity but for direct or indirect experience. 

Common sense is, therefore, as a last analysis, an 
abbreviation of powers through habit or peculiarly 
sharp insight. It “sharp-shooter” in that 
special line of thought or effort. All cannot acquire 
the same skill in this direction, but nearly every man 
wav distinguish himself for his eminent common 
sense in some direction, if only he will devote himself 
to that in whieh nature has dealt so generously with 
General Grant lacked mercantile and financial 
COMMON that which 
elects friendships and advisers with wnerring wisdom; 
but he had the soldier common sense, and did every- 


marks a 


lacked common sense 


SCNSC, 


thing by instinct, as it were; and yet those who will 
study his life will see that he merely “crossed lots” by 
abbreviating processes. Wendell Phillips lacked 
common sense im several directions, but he had the 
orator’s common sense, and had, apparently unsought, 
the word, the phrase, the inflection, the emphasis, the 
poise, the gesture, the expression, that would give 
ereatest effect. It was not absence of knowledge, nor 
absence of the rudiments, but 
it was the abbreviation of pracesses; it was, as it were, 
hitting the mark with- 


at least of process, 


oratorical “sharp-shooting,” 
ut stopping to take aim, caring little at what range, 
or at what disadvantage, he might be. 

The teacher’s common sense is the highest peda- 
vogical art. With all our reading, with all our study 
of hooks and of the mind, with all our experiences and 
experiments, the thing above all things to seek Is the 
teacher's common sense, the art of abbreviating 
processes, the skill to discipline, instruct, and inspire 
without appreciable effort or thought. It is the art 
of pedagogical sharp-shooting that we need. It 
this that will hold the schools closest to the people. 
of undermining our pro- 


Is 


We are in constant danger 
fessional foundations by getting away from the people 
in the phraseology, technique, and method of the 
schoolroom. If the day shall ever come that the 
voters think the schoolmasters a professionally favored 
class. thev will have their remedy in “abbreviating’ 
the appropriations; hut the humblest men appreciate 
common sense in every sph re of life, and the teacher, 
supervisor, educational leader who can acquire the art 
of attaining schoolroom results without the formali- 
ties, without pretension, will do more to anchor the 
school system of America in the thought and affection 
of the people than all the direct efforts combined 
without this gift. The man whom the profession 
ls most to honor is not the most learned, the most 


hee : 
the most famous, but rather the man with 


brilliant, 
ihe createst endowment and acquirement ot peda- 


vogical common sense. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


It seems a far ery to the presidential election of 


November, 1900, but in a year from this time we 
shall be in the thick of the nominating conventions, 
ilready the issues and candidates of the great 


and 
On the Republican 


struggle are under discussion. 
side. no serious doubt seems t he felt anywhere that 
President Mi Kinley will be the eandidate for presi 
dent, and that the policy of his administration will 
furnish the platform, hoth as and 
domestic affairs. As for the second place on the 

not so clear. Mr. Hobart’s it] 


| 
ttl 


I" cards foreign 

ticket, the situation Is 

health makes his renomination doubt! 
* * * 

On the Democratic side, the second nomination of 
Mr. Brvan seems almost as much a foregone conclu- 
sion as the renomination of President McKinley by 
the Republicans. At least, there is no concentration 


of those who do not want him upon any other candi- 
date. The recent gathering of Democratic national 
committeemen at St. Louis was intended to afford an 
unofficial opportunity to confer upon next year’s 
plattorm. The meeting was less significant than it 
otherwise would have been, from the fact that less 
than half of the states were represented, and these al- 
most wholly from the South and West. 
* * * 

If the views expressed at this gathering, and at the 
banquet which followed it, are decisive, the Demo- 
cratic party in the next campaign will not abandon 
the free-silver issue, and may even put it forward in 
the identical language of the Chieago platform; but 
it will add to it, and perhaps in the first place an em- 


phatic declaration against trusts, and a more or less. 


emphatic declaration against territorial expansion. 
If free silver is thus subordinated, Mr. Bryan’s candi- 
dacy is not so much a matter of course as if silver were 
given the first place; but he would still be the most 
available leader of his party. 
* a > 

The attitude of the Populists has not been defined, 
save that the wing of the party which decided to take 
its position in “the middle of the road” in 1896 has 
voted to remain there in 1900. But in general, there 
is likely to be much the same sort of fusion between 
Populists and Democrats in the next campaign as in 
the last, while, if the silver question is subordinated, 
there will be less disposition among gold Democrats 
As to “anti 
follow 


to hold aloof from the party candidates. 
the 
party lines; and it would not be surprising if the next 


imperialism,” division over it does not 
campaign were to be marked by a more general break- 
ing up of old party associations than that of 1896. 
. * + 

Most of the legislatures, literally from New York to 
Texas, have been busy this year with one form or an- 
other of anti-trust legislation. This fact shows how 
much solicitude these enormous aggregations of capi- 
tal, under more or less irresponsible management, are 
Bit it also makes it difficult to take the 
question into polities, for there is no real division of 


regarded, 


parties over it, and Republican conventions will pro- 
nounce against trusts as vigorously as Democratie. 
The problem is an extremely grave one; and it would 
he well if it could be treated in the field of economies 
rather than of party polities. 

* * . 

It is unfortunate that Russia, who, though not the 
host of the peace conference, is the originator of it, 
should be engaged, at the very time when it is in ses- 
sion, in repressive measures, which not only show her 
essential character as a despotism, but also make 
against the peace of the world. She has closed the 
doors of most of her universities and has thrown, hun- 
dreds of students into prison; she is crushing out the 
ancient liberties of Finland; she has issued decrees for 
the expulsion of Jews from St. Petersburg; and she is 
preparing to drive back into Asiatic Turkey the 
twenty thousand or more hapless Armenians who 
took refuge on Russian soil from the eruelties of the 
Turks and Kurds. 

* * * 

It is unfortunate also that England and the United 
States, the two powers represented at the conference 
who of all others are perhaps most in accord, and who 
have, in fact, acted together in pressing the great 
question of international arbitration, should be appar 
ently drifting more hopelessly apart as regards the 
questions submitted to the joint high commission. 
If they cannot settle such matters as the Alaskan 
houndary, the fisheries, reciprocity, the lumber tariff, 
and the Bulwer-Clayton treaty either through the 
commission or by diplomacy, they are in an unfortu 
nate position for pressing the subject of arbitration. 

* * * 

Perhaps one reason of the frank eynicism with 
whieh the leading organs of English thought have 
from the first treated the peace conference is to be 
found in the fact that England is actively engaged in 
the expansion of her navy at a rate which makes any 
When 
she has built the ships already under construction, her 
navy will be fully a match for any two navies which 
can be brought against it. This English flotilla now 
under construction and to be completed within three 


ialk of disarmament seem absurd and futile. 


years is alone more than equal to the entire German 
navy as it will be in 1903; and it will exceed the entire 
American navy, built and building, by over 100,000 
tons, 

. * . 

The growing interest in the study of Spanish, 
which has resulted naturally from the new relations 
in which we find ourselves to the former Spanish 
colonies, should be stimulated by the arrangements 
which General Eaton, commissioner of education for 
Porto Rico, has made for sending Porto Rican publie 
school teachers to this country, free of cost of trans- 
portation, that they may teach private classes in 
into contact with 
This gives a chance 


Spanish, and themselves come 
American ideas and institutions. 
for profitable summer classes in Spanish at the mini- 


mum of cost. 





REVERE’S MIDNIGHT RIDE, 


—_——— 


PAUL 


The most beautiful schoolroom decoration that has 
yet appeared is the high relief panel of “Paul Revere’s 
Midnight Ride,” 22 by 30 inches, by Cyrus ( ‘obb. Bos 
ton’s famous sculptor. It is finished both in bronze 
and in old ivory. 
war of the Revolution 

The artist has modeled Revere mounted, and in the 
act of whirling his horse for his perilous ride to Lex- 
ineton and Coneord. 

“The fate of a nation was riding that night.’’- 
fellow. 

“Deacon Larkin’s best horse was ridden to his death by 
Paul Revere,”’ 

In the southeast the moon can be seen shining on 
the North church steeple across Charles river, wher 


Long- 


the signals are displayed. 

“T set off, it was then about 11 o’clock, the moon shone 
bright.” 

“I left Dr. Warren, called upon a friend—and desired 
him to make the signals.” 

On the beach near Charlestown battery Joshua 
sentley and Thomas Richardson are hastily conceal- 
the boat watch on 
Somerset. 


Ing from view of 

“I then went home, took my boots and surtout, went to 
the north part of the town, where I kept a boat.” 

“Two friends rowed me across Charles river, a little to 
the eastward where the Somerset man-of-war lay. It 
was the young flood, the ship was winding, and the moon 
was rising.” 

“The boats of the ferry were drawn up alongside the 
man-of-war every night at nine o’clock, and then there 
was no passing after that hour.” 

In the right foreground, the dog, which brought 
the forgotten spurs, is watching the movements of his 
master and the boatmen. 

“When Revere and his two friends got to the boat he 
found he had forgotten his spurs. Writing a note to that 
effect, he tied it to his dog’s collar, and sent him to his 


home in North square,” 
“In due time the dog returned, bringing the spurs.” 


At the left, Colonel Conant and Richard Devens, 
Isq., are earnestly explaining the situation and 
dangers ahead, 

“The Sunday before, I returned from Lexington at night 
through Charlestown; there I agreed with Colonel Conant 
and others that we would show two lanterns in the North 
church if the British went by water; and if by land, one, 
as a signal, for we were apprehensive it would be diffi- 
cult to cross the Charles river, or get over Boston Neck.” 

“Richard Devens, Esq., who was one of the committee 
of safety, came to me and told me that he came down the 
road from Lexington after sundown that evening; that 
he met ten British officers, all well mounted and armed, 
going up the road,” 

‘I'lhis is the most expressive work of the kind that 
has appeared. Jt is high art, a beautiful adornment 
of the schoolroom, and a perpetual patriotie inspira- 
Lion. 

The 


worth the price, but the owners have arranged a vot- 


panel can he hought for $12, and is richly 
ing plan (see page 2 of this issue), by which a wide- 
awake school ought to be able to get it without any 
cash outlay. <A careful study of the plan leads to 
the belief that there is nothing objectionable in the 
proposition, and that it is well worth any one’s while 
If you would like this patriotic adorn 
O. box 


to look it yp. 
ment for your school, write to Paul Revere, P. 
5,314, Boston, Mass. Do not discard the plan if you 
do not understand it at first. If the Journal can aid 
in placing this inspiring work of art in many school- 
rooms, it will be moet gratifying. 


- 


‘This commemorates the first act of 


man-of-war 
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THE PROPAGATION OF PLANTS. 


BY JOHN SECOR. 


I'he different modes of plant propagation are as 


follows:— 
1. Propagation by means vf seeds and spores. 


2. By cuttings of stems, twigs, or leaves. 

3. By layering of branches. 

1. By suckers and divisions. 

5. By root cuttings. 

6. By budding and grafting. 

It may be said upon good authority that every 


known species of plants may be propagated by one 
or another of these methods, and some kinds can be 
readily propagated by each and every one of them. 

By seeds and spores.——By far the larger number of 
plants are propagated from the seed. Especially is 
this true of what we call wild species. Cultivation is 
apt to weaken the chances for seed production. We 
may cite an illustration of this in the case of double 
flowers; for instance, the rose. By cultivation the es- 
sential organs of the flower (stamens and pistils) are 
converted into petals, which preludes seed bearing. 





Fig 1 
he seed. we will remember, contains within itself 
Under the proper conditions, 


the embryonic plant. 
presence of darkness, soil, moisture, ete., it starts up 
its growth both upward and downward producing 
what we call the seedling. ‘This germ of life has been 
known to remain in the seed for centuries when the 


conditions for growth were unfavorable. Wheat 
grains found in the ruins of Pompeii grew and 


matured seed after a lapse of nineteen-hundred years. 
Plants which do not bear true flowers, such as ferns, 
develop their kind from spores. 
The spore isa single cell, while the seed 
lation of cells. The spores of the fern are readily 
found on the under side of the leaf, sometimes folded 


] + 
mosses, SeCAWCETS, CLC., 


is an acecumu- 


under the wavy margin, sometimes scattered every- 


where over this surface. It is these, serving the pur 
Pose of seeds that produc the new plant. 
by euttineg ot Stelis, twits, oT leaves, Many 


shrubs and trees, such as willows, currants, poplars, 


quinces, sycamores, and syringas, and many succulent 
plants, as geraniums, begonias, and coleuses, are easily 
propagated by stem cuttings if put into the ground at 


With a large 


plants the process is a more dificult one. 


number of other 
The cut- 
en from the plant in the fall of the year, 


any season of the vear 
tings are tak 
as the leaves will then part from the stem without in- 
When LO 


jury -to the adjacent bud. a branch ceases 


in autumn, there remains in it a 


for SuUCCeSS 1N propaga- 


erow in summer or 
store of nourishment that has taken no particular 
form in the stem, and this is available for the produe 
tion of roots under the proper conditions. Root 
formation in such cases is a slow process; therefore, if 
the cutting be planted or buried in the fall, the whole 
winter season is before it for such a growth. If we 
remember that roots are produced at a low tempera- 
ture and in the dark, we will understand how their 
growth may go on in the earth at this season. With 
less hardy shoots, the right temperature may be ob- 
tained by burving in the cellar o1 in protected places. 
1 ball the thought that stems v produce roots 
isnot anew one. You will find the ivy, the trumpet 
creeper, and = many 
| ) more of our common 
NS ZS Oe vines rooting freely at 
ea /] : every) joint or node. 
N Sy ye ls *~) a =e Seen es t con 
R e oa? ~Ye al \ ’ ed, however. to the 
ti Ae A PIS OW nodes, but the chances 

NE / 


tion increased if 
. ihe precaution is taken 


are 


to sever the stem carefully from the parent plant at 
one of these places. 

The length of the cutting may vary greatly. The 
willow, as we know, will grow if cut at any length, but 
there are others that do best if but a single bud is re- 
tained. For ordinary trees and shrubs from six to 
ten inches of stem have been found most satisiactory. 

Various materials, such as sand, burnt clay, char- 
coal, peat, ete., have been used in such propagation of 
green plants. A pure material, free from salts and 
metallic oxides, is a necessity. Tor this reason sea- 
sand would not be as good as sand from fresh bodies of 
water. In such cuttings some of the leaves. are re- 
tained for the purpose of assimilating the sap and 
converting it into the material necessary for root pro- 
Very often this process may be carried on 
Geraniums and many other 


duction. 
in nothing but water. 
plants root nicely in a jar or bottle of water, provided 
that a change of the liquid occur daily. 





Fig 


Leaf cuttings are employed whenever a rapid mul- 


tiplication is a necessity. Usually the leaf with its 
petiole is carefully severed, and then placed in a 
varm, moist, confined atmosphere, or it may 
treated as is the ordinary green cutting. Lilacs, 
roses, begonias, cactuses, gesnerias, and in fact many 


be 


of our hardy trees and shrubs, as well as a great num- 
her of our more succulent plants, can thus be multi- 
plied. 

The begonia multiplies so readily in this way that 
it needs but to be placed with its under surface in con- 
tact with moist sand, and to be fixed in place by little 
wooden pegs, to produce a number of new plants. 
I'requently the leaves of this plant are cut into pieces, 
and set upright in the sand, when each piece will soon 
produce roots, buds, and later on new leaves. 


Green cuttings 


Land \ : a are made from two 

\ i Joe ¢ Kc) , to four inches in 

QNUGE” VY ‘ length, and should 

YY \ | \ be inserted about 

\| ig Se one-half their 

WAC —— AY length in the sand. 

| N Very often a bell 

\ jar is placed over 

NY them to ensure a 

S close moist atmos 

“ ¢ phere, and to pre- 

vent too rapid an evaporation of the juices of the 
cutting. 

By lavers—A layer is a cutting that has been 


allowed to remain attached to the parent plant until 
it has produced roots with which to collect nourish 
its With 


trailing plants, as wisterias, honeysuckles. 


ment tor sustenance. most. climbing and 


grapes, and 
passifloras, it is only necessary to lay the branches in 
a trench in spring-time and when the buds have 
pushed into growth to cover them over with soil. 
Various methods are resorted to in the case of many 
trees and shrubs, such as ringing, girdling, twisting, 
tonguing, or partly severing that portion of the stem 
or branch upon which it is desired that roots shall be 
formed. Each of these methods is resorted to for the 
purpose of checking the downward flow of sap, since 
in this way roots become a nee ssity to the stem for its 


sustenanee, A branch is ringed or girdled when a 
band of its bark a half inch or more in width has been 
Often the 


stem fibres by twisting, coiling. or notching is resorted 


removed. ra | separation of in portion of 


to. ‘The most common method of preparing layers is 
that of making a tongue on the under side of the 
branch. A branch showing a tongue, fastening. and 
covering 1s given in (a). There are many plants 


which will root freely in a very short time from 
branches laid upon the ground and covered with al- 


most any material that will keep them moist; but 
there are others that produce roots with difficulty, even 
under the most skillful manipulation. With some 
kinds of plants it is not necessary to bend and layer at 





all, but only to bank them up at the roots. Th 
quince, hibiscus, paradise apple, and many others are 
extensively propagated in this way. The process of 
layering may be performed as is shown in (b). Asa 
rule it is best to layer when the parent plant is grow 
ing most rapidly, for this condition is favorable to root 
growth. With most trees and shrubs it should not 
take place until the leaves are fully expanded, other- 
wise what we may call “bleeding” will occur. ‘This 
process of propagation by layering has several advan- 
tages which it is well to note:— ; 

1. Jt ean be performed successfully by the 
amateur,who might fail in the more complex processes. 

2. It is by far the most certain mode of propaga- 
tion. 

3. Much larger plants can be obtained in less time 
than by other methods. 

By suckers and divisions. 
come from latent buds on underground stems or roots. 
Many plants produce such shoots from the base of 
the main stem, but these may properly be termed 
sprouts. The blackberry, raspberry, pear, cherry, 
and plum readily produce suckers and may be proga- 
gated by them, but we know it to be a fact that some 
of these degenerate under such a method of eultiva 


Suckers are shoots that 


tion. 

In propagating 
plants by division, 
use is made of the 


buds or sprouts which 
appear on the crown, 


side shoots, or the 
base of stems. 


Among plants which 
are readily grown by 
division are the nar 
cissus, hyacinth, tulip, and most spring bulbs; and 





anemones, dicentras, spiraeas, paeonias, dahlias, and 
pinks among tuberous and fibrous rooted 
Those who are familiar with the old-fashioned 


flower gardens of our northern states will remember 


garden 
plants. 


with pleasure the regular spring time task of division. 

In the case of some plants, that which is sent out 
from the base is called a runner or a stolon instead of 
sprout. ‘The strawberry, saxifrages, and some grasses 
are familiar illustrations. 

By root cuttings.—Propagation by root cuttings is 
frequently resorted to in the case of raspberries, black 
berries, June berries, roses, and even in the case ol 
Th 


roots are usually taken from the ground in the fall of 


such tender plants as geraniums and acacias. 


the vear, and cut into pieces from one to three inches 
long. These pieces are packed in sand or peat-moss 
and are kept at a low temperature in a cellar or els: 
where until that growth should begin. 
By budding and grafting.—Budding is the art of 


it is desired 


taking a bud from one 
plant and inserting it 
in another, or on some 
other place in the same 
plant. This 
is most successful when 


process 


performed upon closel\ 
related species; for in 
stance, the apple with 





Fig. 7 
'B the pear, or one rose 
With anothe) Che operation is more frequently per 


formed In the summer months of temperate climates 


; A well-developed 
bud is carefully removed together with a portion of 
the bark as is shown in Fig. 7. This being done it is 


when the flow of sap is abundant. 


oe] 


{Continued on page 18. } 
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Observational « Gromerry in everyday life’’ | 

Geometry is an apt characterization of Mr. | 
W. T. Campbell's Odservational 
Geometry. If the teaching of Geometry to younger 
classes is not revolutionized by this book, many capa- 
ble judges will be disappointed. The interest of the 
pupil is elicited at once, habits of close observation 
are inculcated, and invaluable training in careful 
work is given. The work is profusely and carefully 
illustrated with diagrams, photographs of models, and 
in other helpful ways. 

Modern Ik Phillips and Fisher's Geometry is 
Mathematics “the king of Geometries,” as one 

enthusiastic admirer claimed, /7/- 

lips and Strong’s Trigonometry (recently published) 
is entitled to the same distinction in its field. The 
same simplicity of treatment and mathematical sound. 
ness distinguish both books, and it is little wonder that 
they have been hailed as scientific and up-to-date texts. 
The Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables, prepared 
to accompany the /7igonometry, embody new and 
valuable features. 


A New AMES AND ROWLAND’sS Elements 
High School ¢/ /“szcs will undoubtedly fill the 
Physics same relative place among secondary 


schools as Professor Ames’s Theor) 
now occupies in the colleges. Accuracy and sim- 
plicity are the key-notes of both books, and in the 
“Elements the authors present the essentials of the 
subject in their most elementary form. Of the sound 
ness and scientific standing of the authors nothing 
need be said to those familiar with the history of 
science in this country. 
Elementary Proressor Newcoms gives those 
Astronomy facts and laws of astronomy which are 
of most interest and importance to the 
general intelligent public, and within so small a com- 
pass that the pupil will have time to master them. 
Nothing essential has been omitted, and the book 
gives all the knowledge of Astronomy necessary for 


those not intending to make professional use of the 


science, 


Observational Geometry. By Witutam T. CAMPBELL, A.M., In 


structor in Mathematics in the Boston Latin School With an in 
troduction by ANDREW W. Puettips, Professor of Mathematics | 
in Yale University. Over 300 Illustrations and Diagrams. So cents. 


Elements of Trigonometry, Plane and Spherical. By ANpDREw 
W. PurLurps, Ph.D., and WENDELL M. Srronc, Ph.D., Yale 
University gO cents. 

Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables. $1 oo 

Trigonometry and Tables. $1 4o 





The Elements of Physics. By Joseri S. Ames, Ph.D., and 
Henry A, ROWLAND, Ph D., LL.D., Professors of Physics in 
Johns Hopkins University (Jn P7 ) 

A High School Astronomy. By Simon Nr&wcoms, LL.D , for 
merly Superintendent of the American Nautical Almanac, and 
Professor United States Naval Observatory Illustrated (/n1 
Press.) 


Two Latin Prorressor Lane's Latin Grammar 
Grammars /2” %¢/00ls and Colleges was acknowl- 

edged immediately upon its appear- 
ance as one of superlative excellence, embodying as 
it does the ripe scholarship of its author. Professor 
Morris H. Morgan, of Harvard, has condensed and 
adapted the larger work with especial reference to 
the needs of pupils in secondary schools, and the 
smaller work (School Latin Grammar), will, in its field, 
undoubtedly at once take its place in the front rank. 


Latin § Titer attention of teachers of Latin is invited 
Prose With confidence to Mather & Wheeler’s Latin 

Prose Writing. YVhe book contains all the 
essential apparatus for the writing of average pas- 
sages in Latin prose, and dispenses with the necessity 
for reference to a Latin grammar. The book is thus 
complete in itself, and it contains other unique 


features of interest. 


Forman’s First Tue following characteristics of 
Greek Book Dr. Forman’s /irst Greek Book 


may be pointed out: 1. Method- 


ical order, proceeding always from the simple to 


? 


the difficult. 2. The omission of non-essentials. 3. 
A varied vocabulary. 4. Connected sentences and 
essential conjunctions. 5. A constant reworking of 
matter already gone over. 6. A contents interesting 
in itself. 


Latin Literature Tue prose volume of Professor 

of the Empire Gudeman’s Latin Literature of 
the Empire has already met with 
a favorable reception from teachers as a welcome ad- 
dition to the narrow range of authors read in Ameri- 
can colleges. The second volume, Poetry, is on the 
press for early publication. 


Mind- Thousands of teachers have made profit- 

Training able use of Miss Aiken’s Wethods of Mina- 

Training. In response to many requests, 

Miss Aiken has now prepared a volume of E-rercises 

based on her system, thus enabling teachers more 
easily to make practical use of her J/ethods. 





A Latin Grammar for Schools and Colleges. By GEORGE M, LANE, 
Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Latin in Harvard University. $1 50. 


A School Latin Grammar. Based upon LANr’s ‘‘ Latin Grammat 
for Schools and Colleges.” Edited by Morris H. MorGan, As- 
sistant Professor of Latin in Harvard University, (/ Press.) 

Connected Passages for Latin Prose Writing. By Maurice W. 
MATHER, Ph.D., formerly Instructor in Latin in Harvard Uni- 
versity, and ARTHUR L, WHEELER, Ph. D., Instructor in Latin in 
Yale University. $1 oo. 

A First Greek Book. By L. L. Forman, Ph.D., Instructor in 
Greek in Corne ll | niversity. (Neart; Ready.) 

Latin Literature of the Empire. Edited by ALFRED GUDEMAN, 
ih.D., University of Pennsylvania. Vol. I. $1 80. Vol. II. 
(Nearly Ready.) 

Exercises in Mind-Training. 
Ready.) 


Special Prices for Introduction and Examination. Correspondence Invited. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York City 


W. S. RUSSELL, 203-207 Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
General Agents for the Introduction of 
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AMASA WALKER, 112 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Harper & Brothers’ Educational Works 
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——— a 9). crown grafting (Hig. 10), saddle grafting (Fig. 11), 
slipped into an incision he aving the shape of the letter ; tamed crafting (Fig. 12), and side grafting (Fig. 13). 
Tl’ made with a sharp knife in the se lected stock,as is . yee of ovettiou ta ome at the tenet atolent 
shown in Fig. 7. In the case of trees which have ver) methods known of plant propagation, yet it may be 


said that scarcely one in a hundred among those who 
engage in the culture of fruits understand the process 
well enough to put it into successful practice. This 
may be said also of the most common methods ot 
plant multiplication, often repeated, but seldom 
learned by any great number of persons of any one 


generation. 


A BUSINESS MANAGER. 


BY D. R. CAMERON, CHICAGO. 














It is my belief that a competent man of affair: 
with large executive powers, conversant with men an 
values, informed as to the mutual interests of all 
parties concerned in the financial transactions of the 
board, inflexible in demanding and dispensing justice 
in all matters of reciprocal interests, if chosen to act 
inv the capacity of, let me suggest, a business director 
of all business alfairs, subject always to review by the 


Fig. 8 
thick bark, annular or ring budding is often employed. 
Instead of inserting the bud underneath the bark of 
the stock, it is carefully fitted in the place of the ring 
of bark that has been removed (Fig. 8). The fibre 
of basswood bark, yarn, or strips of cotton or woollen 


cloth in either case may be used to hold the bud in 

















“ grafting. as in budding, there must be an affinity hoard, at a liberal salary, by the introduction of busi- 
. between the stock and the ness methods into our affairs, so effect a saving in our 
cion. There are a multi- expenditures as would compensate for his salary many 
tude of wavs in which fhe times over and bring about a more rational method of 
process may be performed, procedure in all our business relations. From a 
some of which would offer merely financial point of view, from a point of view of 
little or no difficulty to a sensate regard for every economic administration of 
the amateur. So fre- the interests of the board, it would seem that we ought ' 
quently is this method re- to set the seal of our approval on this measure. Of 
sorted to in the case of the course, such an officer should have privileges and 
grape and certain other powers commensurate with his responsibilities, and 
Fig. 9 plants that machines have nothing should be exacted of him except an econ- 
been invented to do the work, but as yet these are sel- omical and business-like conduct of affairs. By such 
dom employed. The ordinary implements used in a provision [ am fain to believe there would show up 
grafting are: Asmall saw,a knife, fibre or string, and annually a large gain in our balance sheet, sufficient 
grafting wax. The time for grafting is in the spring, for the erection of several school buildings, and the 
just before or just after the sap begins to flow most members of the beard would be left free to their 
rapidly. Some of the various methods of grafting, / legitimate duties in committee and board sessions to 
which will be better comprehended by reference to pass upon matters of legislation and a review of the 
the illustrations here given, are: Cleft gr: ses (Fig. work of employes—Address to the School Board. 
Ki 
oi indergarten Review... 
a ma MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
“|IDEVOTED TO.. 
e * e 
Educational Litcrature and Kinder arten Ne 
g WS. 
Edited by Emilie Poulsson and Laura E, Poulsson. Price, $2.00 a Year. ) 
Some of the Contributors for the year 1899 and 1900 will be: Eleanor Heerwart,Author of ‘‘Froebel’s Theory and Practice.” i 
Sarah L. Arnold, Supervisor of Primary Schools, Boston. Margaret W. Morley, Author of ‘‘The Song of Life.” 
Susan E. Blow, Author of “‘Symbolic Education.” Hamilton W. Mabie, Editor of The Outlook. 
Patterson Dubois, Editor Sunday School Times. M. V. O'Shea, Professor in University of Wisconsin. 


Elizabeth Harrison, Author of ‘“*The Study of Child Nature. sae 4. paige atte Chien pl 

’ Por , : NOT% » Author ¢ ) > > >? 

\. Hanford Henderson, Author of ‘‘Educational Ideas.” L. I .W ilson huthes of ‘ \N ane Study in B le man 
y ry y ‘ . P . se e : ING a F: 

Wm. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education. = hone * 


And many others equally noted. 


rn ° ° . re r . . ’ - ‘ 
There will be special papers for the Kindergarten [raining Teacher, for the Primary School 
leacher, for the Kindergartner, for Fathers and Mothers, 
also stories for little children. 


’ , » : ‘yy 66 i 99 y . ae ag , 2 . ’ 
A continued story, ‘* Wilful Andy,’’ by Attce M. Muzzy, will run through several numbers. 


We Shall Also Publish a 


NEW BOOK 


By Ein -OULSSON hie , One ee , ~ 
5 Poutsson, which will consist of a series of lectures to Kindergartners and Mothers, title to be announced Sali 


ready August 20th. 
Price $1.50. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK. ATLANTA, KANSAS CITY 
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D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOKS. 


Bass’s The Beginner’s Reader 


The handsomest and best beginner's book. For the 
youngest children. Vertical script, colored illustra- 
tions, sensible vocabulary. Boards, 120 pages, 25c. 


Starr’s American Indians 


For grammar grades. W. N. Hatlman, Supt. of 
Schools, Dayton, O., recently U. S. Commissioner 
for Indian Schools: ‘ The book is beyond question 
the most attractive and conscientious presentation of 
the subject I have met.” Cloth, 240 pages, 45c. 


Grinnell’s Our Feathered Friends 


For grammar grades. Aims to make keen and intelli- 
gent observers of birds and their ways. Boards, 152 
pages, 30c. 


Dole’s Young Citizen 


A series of practical and attractive lessons upon 
things that every boy and girl should know about our 
social and civic rights and duties. The book is in- 
tended for younger classes than the author’s ‘‘Ameri- 
can Citizen.” Ready in August. 


Austin’s Observation Blanks in Mineralogy 


Studies in thirty-five common minerals, suited to the 
needs of beginners. Boards, 88 pages, 30c. 


Colton’s Physiology—Briefer Course 


Presents a course that has the unique scientific and 
practical merits of the author’s larger work, and that 
can be completed in a shorter time, by younger stu- 
dents, and without special laboratory facilities. Ready 
in August. 

The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 
The complete series of 36 De Coverley Papers from 
The Spectator. With authentic text, literary and in- 
terpretative introduction and notes, maps, and nine 
full page illustrations. In Heath's English Classic 
Series. Cloth, 232 pages, 40c. 

George Eliot’s Silas Marner _ 
The introduction and notes have a distinctive liter- 
ary value, which, with the accurate text and ten full 
page illustrations, render the work one of the best in 
Heath's English Classic Series. Ready in July. 


DESCRIPTIVE CiRCULARS OF THE 


D. C. HEATH & 


110=112: Boylston St., Boston. 





BOOKS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


The Walsh Arithmetics 


Embody in practical form the best modern ideas on 
the teaching of elementary mathematics. With their 
‘‘spiral advancement” plan, it is impossible for pupils 
to forget one principle upon taking up the next. Mon- 
ograph upon “The Spiral Plan of Teaching Arithme- 
tic” mailed free on request. 


The Natural System of Vertical Writing 
By A. F, Newlands and R. K. Row. Genuinely ver- 
tical, with simple letter-forms that insure legibility 
and speed. Regular Series—six books. Business and 
Social Forms—two books. Charts. Teacher’s Man- 
ual. Spelling Blank. 


The Heart of Oak Books 


A series of six books that develop a taste for good 
reading. This series was planned by James Russell 
Lowell, George William Curtis, Wm. M. Sloane, G. 
Stanley Hall, and Charles Eliot Norton. Sample 
pages mailed free. 


Wright’s Seaside and Wayside Readers 


The most popular nature readers ever offered to 
schools. Four books. 


Hyde’s Practical Lessons in English 


The great popularity of this series is due to the satis- 
factory results in the use of correct English that it 
secures. 


Thomas’s History of the United States 
Accurate, impartial, interesting. ‘* The most service- 
able single volume on the whole period of United 
States History.”--—H. G. Bourne, Prof. of American 
History, Yale University. 

Dole’s American Citizen 
A text-book in civics and morals that prepares youth 
to become intelligent and patriotic citizens. 


Thompson’s System of Drawing 
Eight Series of Books, with Models and Teacher's 
Manuals, suited to the needs of every grade. 


BOOKS DESCRIBED ABOVE MAILED 


CO.., 
91-93 Fifth Ave., New York. 


CREEL 


BOOKS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Wells’s Essentials of Algebra 


Accurate definitions, rigid demonstrations, practical 
problems, and unequaled adaptation to the needs of 
the learner, have made this the most successful 
algebra now available for high school use. 


Wells’s Essentials of Geometry 


Recognizes the needs of the beginner, meets the col- 
lege requirements, makes inductive and original work 
possible for the average pupil. 


Chute’s Physical Laboratory Manual 


Successful experiments for moderately equipped lab- 
oratories. Meets requirements of colleges and tech- 
nical schools for entrance. 


Shepard’s Inorganic Chemistry 
Revised Edition. Descriptive and experimental. 
Qualitative and quantitative. 

Hawthorne & Lemon’s American Literature 


Unconventional, graphic, stimulating. Contains 
abundant selections, characterizations and sugges- 
tions fer reading. 


Williams’s Composition and Rhetoric 
A minimum of theory with a maximum of practice 
intelligently directed. 

Sheldon’s General History 


The book which has so long advocated the methods 
now known to be best, and the only book that direct- 
ly aids in applying these methods. 


Emerson's High School Hymnals 


Fresh, attractive, and appropriate hymns and tunes. 
With selections for responsive Scripture readings. 
The book is a marvel of excellence, and of modera- 
tion in price. Boards, 179 pages, 35c. 


ON REQUEST. 


Publishers, 


3(8-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 








New PopiicaTions .°. 


JUST ISSUED: 


| 
VoLuME II.-—(ABORIGINAL AMERICA). 
History of the New World Called America. 


By EpWARD JOHN PAYNE. Demy, 8vo, half roan, $3.50. 


King Alfred’s Old English Version of Boethius de Consolatione 


Philosophiae. 


Edited from the MSS., with Introduction, Critical Notes, and Glossary by WALTER JOUN SEDGEFIELD. 


Crown &vo, cloth, $2.00. 


iew of the approaching celebration of the l0wth anniversary of King a 
. ane 4 is opportune (the last edition was published 35 years ago), giving 4s it does for the first 


most important wor 1 t 
time the full text of the oldest MS. as far as its damaged state allows. 


Horae Synopticae. 


Contributions to the Study of the Synoptic problem. 
8vo, doth, $1.0. 


Lectures and Essays on Natural Theology and Ethics. 
Edited with a Biographical Introduction by EpWARD CAIRD. With a portrait. 


By WILLIAM WALLACE. 
: &vo, cloth, $3.10. 


Demosthenes — Speech on the Crown. 
With Introduction and Notes by EVELYN AbBbort, M.A., LL.D., and P. E. MATHESON, M.A. 


8vo, cloth, 90 cents. 


Marcus Tullius Cicero — Philippic Orations. 
With English Notes by Joun R. KinG, M.A. Extra f’cap, 8vo, cloth, 90 cents. 
Books V. and VI. 


Edited with Notes and Appendices by EVELYN AbBborr, M.A, LL.D. 


Herodotus. 


Terpsichor and Erato. 


Maps. 8vo, cloth. Reduced to $1.50. 


P. Ovidi Nasonis Heroides. 
Edited by the late ARTHUR PALMER, Litt. D. With a fac 


With the Greek Translation of Planudes. 
Simile, $5.25. 
Cesar de Bello Gallico. 


According to the text of Emanuel Hoffman (Vienna, 1890). 
Sr. GEORGE STOCK, &vo, cloth, $2.60. 


CLARENDON Press 


By the Rev. Sir Joun ©. HAWKINS, Bart., M.A 


Books I.-VII. 


Edited with Introduction and Notes, by 


i, 1., 1., V.. Vil. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO, 


Special attention is invited to 


copy, 15 cents. 
| 


cessful in use. 


Alfred’s death, thise ition of his 


Extra f’cap, 


plan, 
like Gifford’s Physics. 


With 





comparing of geometric forms, 


rapid writers as the Duntonian. 


NASH’S LITERATURE READERS, NO. 1. 

By Louts P. Nasu, Superintendent of Schools, Holyoke, Mass. 
| A Primer and First Reader for the early Primary grades, prepared in the belief that children by the 
introduction to them of such stories, at this age. can be pleasurably and better taught to read, and at 
the same time lead toward a love for good classic literature. Sample copy for 15 cents. 


GIFFORD’S ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICS. 

For the higher classes in Grammar Schools and for beginners in the High School. On the experiment 
The apparatus required is simple, inexpensive, and easily procured or constructed. The teachers 
t It answers all the requirements for an entirely satisfactory Grammar School 
text-book. Sample copy sent for 30 cents. 


Heartily endorsed by prominent educators 
the same lesson and carried from grade to vrade; much work in mensuration and magnitudes, and in 
elementary treatment of Algebra and Geometry in the higher grades. 
The use of these books will develop ** Thought power” in a marked degree, 


| THE DUNTONIAN VERTICAL WRITING BOOKS, 


This system has some new and distinctive features that differentiate it from all othersystems, and that 
readily promote a practical vertical, and at the same time elegant round hand, with that freedom of 
movement that insures facility and rapidity of execution. Teachers are united in commendation of the 
Duntonian. Writing tests from a large number of schools show that no system produces so good and 
Sample sent for 25 cents large size, 15 cents short course. 


GA New Series of Avithmetics.. 


GRADED LESSONS IN ARITHSIETIC. 


mar School, Holyoke, Mass. 
for each school year, beginning with the second. 


By Wicpeur F. Nicuovs, Master of Gram- 
V., VI., VII., VIII. A separate book 
Price, 25 cents each book. Sample 


Books II., III., IV., 


The most notable publication of the time for teaching number, Uniquein plan and methods, Suc- 


Some special features; Different topics in 


Aesop and Mother Goose. 


Fully illustrated. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES, 


BRADBURY AND EMERY’S ACADEMIC ALGEBRA. 
puRY, Head Master Cambridge Latin School, and Grenvitte C. Emery, Master and In- 
structor in Mathematics, Public Latin School, Boston. 

The position of the authors in the important schools with which they are connected has given them 
exceptional opportunity of knowing the preparatory requirements for the Colleges ana Scientific 
Schools, as well as for the regular High School Work. The Bradbury and Emery’s will be found to have 
no superior as a practical text-book in Algebra. Sample copy for 50 cents. 


BRADBURY’S ACADEMIC GFOMETRY, Plane and Solid, 


published consisting of Plane Geometry alone. 


By WitiiaM F. Brap- 


An edition is 


Books I. and II. 


Books 111. and 1V. are in preparation 


The « Junior’’ Euclid. 


By S. W. FINN, M.A. Crown, 8vo, cloth, cut flush, 40 cents. 


Practical Work in Physics. 


For Use in Schools and Colleges. Part IV. Magnetism and Electricity (Completing the Work . By W 
CG. WooLcomBE, M.A. (Oxon.) B. Se.(Lond ). Crown, 8vo, with numerous cuts, cloth, 50 cents. 


German Passages for Unprepared Translation. 


For the Use of Candidates for Army, Civil Service, and other Examinations. Selected and arranged by 
EDWARD EHRKE. 12mo, stiff covers, 75 cents. 


Send for Catalogue 





For Sale by all Booksellevs. 
OxFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS (American Branch) 
93 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


Designed for High Schools and Academies, and especially adapted to meet the present requirements 
for admission to the leading Colleges and Scientific Schools. It contains a large number of exercises for 
original demonstration under each Book, While for Bradbury’s Geometry the absurd claim is not made 
that it is the on/y book that meets the new entrance requirements at Harvard (a8 is made in the adver 
tisement of a competing Geometry), it does meet them fully In view of the fact that the Cambridge 
Latin School. of which the author is Head Master, is under the shadow of Harvard University, and that 
a large proportion of its students wish to be, and are, fitted for that institution, such would naturally be 
the case. Examination copy sent: Plane, 40 cents; Plane and Solid, 60 cents. 


MESERVEY’S TEXT-BOOKS IN BOOKKEEPING, 


Used largely in every State inthe Union. They seem to meet the requirements of the Public Schools 
and Academies in an entirely satisfactory manner. Recently adopted tor the State of Virginia. and for 
the schools of Manhattan andthe Rronx. Sample sent for 50 cents, Single and Double Entry; 30 cents, 
Single Entry alone; 40 cents, Double Entry alone. 


For circulars and information as to these and other important 
educational works, correspondence is cordially requested. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
76 Summer St., Boston 267 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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HIGHER SALARIES. 19. 
od their chief, the president? 
BY SUPERINTENDENT GORDON A. SOUTHWORTH. 20. 


Are the members supposed to echo the opinions of 


What part have they, if any, in law-making? 


Meaning of “irised”? “crypt”? 


Why “frail” tenant? 
STANZA III. 





The trend of teachers’ salaries is upward. 
ine demands, a wider range of subjects, higher stand- 


HOLMES CHAMBERED 
, ; NAUTILUS. 

ards require longer periods of preparation, broader 

There is a recogni- BY E. A, MESEROLL, TRENTON, N. J. 


Increas- 


STUDY OF 


qualifications, better teachers. 
tion of the justice of the demand for increased pay, 
and sooner or later the eall will be met. It is for each 
community to decide for itself when that time has 


come,—Report. 








ENGLISH AND AMERICAN CABINETS. 


BY EUGENE PARSONS. 
QUESTIONS. 

1. To what does constitutional monarchy in England 
owe its origin? 

2. What change in the British constitution took place 
in the seventeenth century? 

2 What statesman was chiefly responsible for this 
chang 

4. Who was influential in the further development of 
the English cabinet? How and when? 
5. In the British state, who is responsible for public 


e? 


vw. 
action? 

6. How are the members of the HBnglish cabinet ap- 
pointed? 

7. What are their duties? 

8. What is the make-up of the English cabinet? 

9. What is the effect of the resignation of the prime 
minister? 

10. What relation do the English people sustain to the 
ministry ? 

11. What is the cabinet of the United States? 

12. What was the original make-up of the American 





cabinet? 

13. What of its growth? 

14. What of the secretary of state and his subordi- 
nates? 

15. What are the duties of the secretary of the interior 
and of the officials in his department? 

16. What of the department of agriculture? 

17. What are the duties of the attorney-general? 

18. Does the American cabinet “stand or fall to- 
gether,” like the English? 


What is a siren? 
Why “cold” sea-maids? 


How is “ life ”’ 


meaning to the above. 


STANZA I. 
Describe the “Chambered Nautilus.” 
Why did poets compare it with a ship? 





DR. HOLMES IN Hits LIBRARY, 
From Cyr’s Primer. Ginn & Co., 


What is the meaning of second line? 
What is meant by “purpled wings”? 


STANZA II. 
modified in fourth line ? 


Give two adjectives that would be opposite in 





Explain “lustrous coil.” 
What is the most musical line in this stanza? 
Why “idle” door? 
What is meant by “knew the old no more’’? 
STANZA IV. 
What is meant by “wandering” sea? 
Who was Triton? Explain “wreathed horn.” 
What comparison does the last line imply? 
STANZA V. 
Commit to memory. 
Meaning of “ low-vaulted ” past ? 
Give another expression for “shut 
thee from heaven.” 
Meaning of “ free’ 
Meaning of “ out-grown ” shell ? 
Give in your own language tli 
thought of last line. 
1. Select from poem the most for 


, 


in sixth line. 


cible adjectives. 

2, What imaginative pictures does 
the poem call up ? 

3. Give instances in the 
where Holmes 
beautify his thought. 

5. Are the beauty and force of 
the poem due to the thought or the 


poem 


uses alliteration to 


diction ? 
5. Why do you suppose Holmes 
wished to be remembered by this 


9 


poem : 





Boston Lowell styled “Sir Launfal,” which he wrote at 
twenty-nine,” a sort of story which is more likely to be 
popular than what I write generally.” The same year 
he wrote “A Fable for Critics” and contracted to fur- 
nish an article a week for “The Anti-Slavery Stand- 
ard” at ten dollars an article. On April Fools’ day 
that year “The North American Review” paid him 
$20 for an article on “Browning,” the highest price 
he had ever received and he “laid it away” toward 
the expenses of a trip to New York. 





The Best Modern Books for Up-to-Date Schools 


Universally adopted as the best modern method. 
Test it. 


The Morse Speller. By Supt. Durron. 
The correlation of Spelling with History, Geography, Science, Literature, ete. 
Com. cloth, 30 cents, Also in two parts. 

‘Jt 1s my tdea of an ideal up-to-date speller.’—K. 
Pedagogy, New York. 

New Century Readers. By Tuomvson. 
graded, with limited vocabulary. 

Childhood Days. 

Fairy Tale and Fable. Second year, 40 cents. 
A most exquisite book in every respect.” 
Third year book in preparation. 

Geographical Series. Supt. Carroii, Worcester. 

Around the World. First Book, Primary, 40 cents. 
50 cents. A sociological treatment of unique people. 
Porto Rico, Philippines, Hawaii, in Book II. 

‘* The best books in print for elementary geography work.” 
tendent, Cook County, Ills. 

Historical Series. Supt. Durron, Brookline, Mass. 

Indians and Pioneers. Earliest Days in America. Prehistorical and Colonial Days. 

The Colonies. ‘The best treatment of Colonies Authentic illustrations. 80 cents. 
“They are most valuable books. We have adopted them.”—C. B. Gilbert. Superin- 
tendent, Newark, N. J. 

Story of the Indians of New England. By Burron. 67 cents. 

‘© 4 most valuable text-Look on the subject of the Indians and Colonial times.’--Wm 
T. Harris, Com’r Bureau of Education, Washington, D.C, 

Deane’s Phonetic Reader. The best and most rapid method for teaching reading. 
literature, high art illustrations. Phenomenal results from use of this book. 40 cents. 
“7 like it hetter than any other phoneti method I have ever seen.’’—Sarah LL. Arnold 
Supervisor Schools, Boston, Mass. 

Ford’s Nature’s By-Ways. Natural Science for Primary Grades. 40 cents. 

“Of all the books I have seen, this seems the most widely useful and attractive.” 
F. Hall, Supervisor Primary, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Stories from the Poets. By Arwarrr. Poems of Lowell, Longfellow, 
ing, Macdonald, etc., paraphrased for First Grade. 30 cents. 
‘Full of merit. Wehave adopted at.” -C. N. Kendall, Supt., New ITaven. 

A Nature Calendar. By Tuompson. Indispensable Memorandum-book for students of Bot 
any and Nature. English and Scientific names of Flowers, Trees, Birds, ete., with space 
for entering data for four years. Every student of Botany should have a « opy. 
‘‘]t ads one of the most complete hooks of the kind 7 hare ever seen.” L, M 
Principal, Rome, N. Y. 


Rh. Shaw, Dean of the School of 


Pedagogical Books. Literature and art carefully 
First year (new), very attractive, 28 cents. 
KE. G. Ward, Superintendent, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Second Book, for 3d and 4th grades, 
Profusely illustrated. Cuba, 


—Orville T. Bright, Superin- 


72 cents. 


Choice 


Mary 


Whittier, Brown- 


16 cents, 
- Booth 


Most Liberal Discount to Schools. 


THE MORSE 


Main Office, 96 Fifth Avenue, New York, 





Many Other Choice Books. 


COMPANY, Publishers. 


Chicago, 


Historical Outlines and Civil Government. By Supt. F. G. Cromer. Invaluable Ref- 
erence Book for Teachers and Students in the Study of History for fixing the Dates, 
the Facts, and the surrounding circumstances. 50 cents. 

Atwood’s Standard School Algebra. Purely inductive method. 
‘* We like it better than any other Algebra and have adopted it.” 
pal Durfee High School, Fall River, Mass. 

Atwood’s Exercises in Algebra. Profuse in examples. 80 cents. 

*‘ Just the book we require.”—Prof. Ayer, High School, New York. 

Standard School Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy. By Dr. R. B. 
WILLARD, Stamford, Conn. $1.00. 

‘*/t 1s admirable in every way, clear, concise, and scientific. Thoroughly up-to-date and 
supervor to other similar books.”—Prof. W. W. Share, Chemistry, Adelphi College, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 

Revival of English Poetry in the Nineteenth Century. Selections from Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, and Byron. Table of dates and valuable Bibliography. 80 cents 
** Most excellent; we hare adopied it.”—Prof. Perry. Princeton University. _ 

Easy Experiments in Physics. By Presron Suirn, State Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass. 
rhe Work of a Practical Instructor. Original in Arrangement. Simple in Method. A 
Book for Solid Foundation Work. 50 cents. 

‘+t ¢8 by far the best and most complete thing of its kind I hare seen.”’—Prof. J. G 
Brown, Illinois State Normal University. 

German Reader. By J. P. Lorspere and Professor Korine, Buchtel College, ©. Prim 
er, First and Second Reader. Illustrated. Natural method. One Book, $1.00. 
“Tt as the best Ihave seen.”—B. UH. Bell, High School. Springfield, Mass. 

Gems of German Literature. \ choice selection of German verse, graded. 
‘tg delightfi land useful volume Py Pr yf. A 

New Century Development Maps. Best in use. Price one-half that of inferior out! 
maps. | tility greater. Blocks of 50 outline Maps. 10 cents. 
sh They are far better than any other outline maps, raised or plain, thus far examine 
Prof. R. E. Dodge, Teacher’s College, New York. ‘Our Colonies CUBA, PORTO 
RICO, PHILIPPINES,” now ready. 

New Century Series Copy Books. 
business-house, round-hand, upright writing 
per dozen 


$1.20. 


C. C. Ramsay, Princi- 


Smirn and Supt. EF. C. 


10 cents. 
Putzke, University of California. 


Intermedial System. Method represents average of 

Ideal System. Short course, 72 cents 

Regular course, 96 cents. 

New Century Busy Work. What the Primary Teachers have been looking for. Entirels 
Ne w. Seventeen Distinct ditferent sets in boxes. High Art Illustrations. lac, 20, 
25 cents each set. 

All of our books are made from new plates, and represent the very best up-to-date mode) 

treatment of their respective subjects from the standpoint of progressive educators. 


Before ordering others, do not fail to examine our successful books 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


195 Wabashé Avenue. 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.’S NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 


NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 


German Higher Schools. The History, Organiza- 
tion, and Methods of Secondary Education in 
Germany. By James E. Russell, Ph.D., Dean of 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York. 
Svo, 468 pages, with 7 Appendices of Tables and a Full 
Index. $2.25. 


This book is the result of Dr. Russell’s personal investigation of 
the German Schools at the instance of the Regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New Y« rk and as the Special Agent of the 
United States. 


Psychology in the Schoolroom. By T. F. G. Dexter, 
B.A., B.Se.,and A. H. Garlick, B.A. 421 pages, crown 
8vo, $1.50. 


**T have recommended Dexter and Garlick’s ‘ Psychology in the 
Schoolroom’ as being the most practical aid to a preparation for 
meeting the requirements for securing higher licenses.”’’—Joun J. 
McNULTY, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the College of the 
City of New York. 


The Art of Teaching. By David Salmon, Principal of 
Swansea Training College. Crown 8vo, 289 pages, 
$1.25. 

This book is devoted to the exposition of teaching as a Techni- 


cal Art, founded on experience, philosophical principle and 
scientific observation. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Synopsis of German Grammar for the Use of High 
Schools and Academies, By Edward Althaus, In- 
structor in German at the High School, Borough of 
the Bronx, New York City. 12mo, 124 pages, $0.60. 

‘This book is intended to accompany the student throughout his 
high-school course. to be referred to continually for the statement 
of grammatical rules or the elucidation of the various difficulties 
of construction as he meets them in the course of his reading. 


Plane and Solid Geometry. By James Howard Gore, 
Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics, Columbian Univer- 
sity. Crown Svo, 220 pages, $1.00. 


In this book about one-half the matter usually included in text- 
books on geometry has been omitted. This exclusion leaves out all 
those propositions which are not of practical value, and such as 
are not of use in applied mathematics. The book pre) ares for 
college entrance examinations, and should appeal to all teachers 
who are in sympathy with the movement to shorten the col'ege 
preparatory curriculum, 


Elementary Zoology. By Frank FE. Beddard, M.A. 
Oxon., F.R.S., Examiner in Zoology and Comparative 
Anatomy in the University of London, etc. 215 pages. 
With 93 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, $0.90. 


‘*| know of no small text-book so up to date.’’ —Mrs. L. L. W. 
WiLson, The Philadelphia Girls’ Normal School, Philadelphia, 
Pa, 


FOR GRADED SCHOOLS. 


Longmans’ Ship Literary Readers. An entirely New 
Series. Adopted for the Public Schools of New York 
City, Jersey City, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Paterson, 
N. J., Passaic, N. J., many other cities, and numerous 


Private Schools. 

The chief aim of these books is to cultivate a taste for the best 
reading, and to help to give children a love for nature and for all 
that is beautiful and good. 

They are firmly bound in cloth, wrinted in large type on good 
paper, and copiously illustrated. The selections are trom the best 
modern writers, among them J. Fenimore Cooper. Wasbington 
Irving, James Whitcomb Riley. Cardinal Newman, Charles Reace, 
Henry W. Longfellew, John G. Whittier, H. Rider Haggard, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Mark Twain, Bret Harte, and R. D. 
Blackmore. 

First Primer, 12 cents; Second Primer, 12 cents; Infant Reader, 
15 cents; Book 1. 25 cents; Book 2. 25 cents: Rook 3,35 cents; Book 
4,40 cents; Book 6,45 cents: Rook 6, 45 cents 

* Too much cannot be said ef the ‘Ship’ Literary Readers, hey 
are excellent specimens of book-making. and tor pure, refined 
and elevating literature stand unrivaled. No teacher who keeps 
abreast of the times can afford to be without them.” — THOMAS 
GENTRY, Principal of the U.S. Grant School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

*T have found the ‘Ship’ Literary Readers entirely satisfactory 
inthe schoolroom. The selections are made broadly and widely 
from the best literature. They appeal at once to the nature of 
boys and girls, arousing their curiosity and interest. For reading 
matter as the basis of composition, | know of no books equal to 
these ‘ Ship’ Readers.’ Wa. FE. CHANCELLOR, Superintendent of 
Schools, Bloomfield, NJ. 


‘FOR COLLHGEHS, HTC. 


Chemical Analysis, Quantitative and Qualitative. 
By G. S. Newth, F.I.C., F.C.S., Demonstrator in the 
Royal College of Science, London. Crown &vo, 474 


pages, $1.75. 
An advanced course in Analysis for Science Classes. 


‘Lam perfectly delighted with the book, and have decided to 
adopt it at once, and use it now and in the future with all 
students in Quantitative Analysis, and shall refer my students in 
Qualitative Analysis to it also, although the latter will use my 
own book in their laboratory work.’”’ — Prof. ERNEST A. CONGDON, 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 


An Introductory Course in Differential Equations 
for Students in Classical and Engineering Col- 
leges. By Daniel A. Murray, B.A.. Ph.D., Instructor 
in Mathematics in Cornell University. New Edition. 
Revised. 12mo, 250 pages, $1.90. 


Murray’s *‘ Differential Equations” is already in use as a text- 
book in Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md.; Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tenn.: University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo.; Purdue University, La Fayette, Ind.; Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn ; University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada; Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca,N. Y.; Armour Institute, Chicago, Il.; Uni- 
versity of Denver, Denver, Col., and other leading institutions. 


Elementary Physiology. By Benjamin Moore, M.A. 
of Yale University. With 125 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, 302 pages, $1.20. 


This book contains an outline of the structure and functions of 
the body suitable for medical studentsand for students commenc- 
ing the study of physiology. It aims at supplying a certain 
amount of anatomical description to the junior student, who is 
too often expected to commence his physiological work without 
this indispensable preliminary knowledge of the general structure 
of the body. The subject is described from the practical point 
of view, and the student is taught. both in the text and by means 
of an appendix of practical exercises, how to accompany the 
study of theory with simple experiments. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 91-93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


14 BEACON STREET, BOSTON. 








WISHES IN THIS ISSUE TO CALL YOUR 
ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOWING: 


COURSE OF STUDY IN HISTORY AND LITERATURE. By 
Emity J. Rick, of the Chicago Normal School. 


It is an attempt to adapt History and Literature to the youngest children, as well as to 
those in the upper grades. Correlation of Related Topics in History, Literature, and 
Art are suggested, Qutlines for each grade. Material to select, and where to get it 
books relating to the matter taught,—all make it a work for every school library to have and 
to use frequently. 

Price, Cloth, 191 pp., 76 cents. 


GIBSON’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Superior to other texts in the topical arrangement of the matter, large use of maps 
and charts, historical parallel readings, the association of pure literature, bearing 
upon subjects kindred to that under consideration, correlating Historic Geography 
and Elementary Civics. More favorable terms will be given for introduction than for 
any other first-class book. 

Sample to Teachers, 80 cents. 512 pp. Revised to date. 


THE PLAN BOOK. Ten books, one for each school month, each of 112 


large pages, giving outlines and suitable material for each month’s work, 


There are Science of Nature Lessons, Blackboard Reading Lessons, Drawing Les- 
sons Seat Work, Songs, Stories, Pieces, and Programmes for Special Days. Has 
met with the hearty approval of all first, second, and third grade teachers. rice any one 
month, 2 cents. For the ten numbers, 82.00. In cloth, °° vols., Autumn, Winter, Spring, 
£7.00 each, or &2. 90 for the three. Every school library needs this. 
WALLBANK'’S OUTLINES IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
Intended for advanced classes or in connection with any complete grammar. The book is 
Analysis, and discussion of parts of speech—the latter being dis- 


divided into two parts ; ; 
Is being extensively used in 


cussed in regard to classes; second, in regard to properties. 
Reviews, Institute Drills and self-instruction. Price, 25 cents. 


WE CARRY more works of interest to teachers than any other house in this country. 


Everv book publishe d by all houses. Get the Columbian ¢ atalogue . If 


IN PEDAGOGY 


what is wanted is not found, write 


IN LIBRARY AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS All the be st from all houses care 
fully selected and described in Library Catalogue. All books in thisare sold at wholesal: 


prices. It will pay you to get our quotations on any book wanted. 354 pp. Free 


IN TEACHERS’ HELPS AND AIDS. School Singing Books, Outlines, Method Books, 


etc. Get Helps for ‘Teachers’ Catalogue. 


FOR CLOSING SCHOOL AND SPECIAL ENTERTAINMENTS. Our Entertain- 
ment Catalogue will help you. It contains 64 pp., describing fully everything in the line 
of drills, songs. speakers, dialogues, ete. 


IF IN THE DARK as to where any book or device may be found, call 


A. FLANAGAN, 


267 Wabash Avenue, 


or write. 


CHICAGO. 


———. $$ = —— 


May’s Series of Physiologies, 


Prepared for UP-TO-DATE SCHOOLS, 


Comprising 


MAY’S PRIMARY PHYSIOLOGY 


Copiously Illustrated. Special Exercises for Scientific Health 
Movements for Young Children. 


MAY’S 
Anatomy, Physiology » Hygiene. 


| For Grammar and Intermediate Grades 


New Edition Published 1899. 
| Endorsed by Advisory Board of 











Scientific Temperance Instruction. 





Correspondence Cordially Invited. Send for Circular. 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 
No. 51 Fifth Avenue, = - ° - New York. 
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VACATION SCHOOLS AND PLAY- 
GROUNDS. 


One of the grandest of the new educational move- 
ments of the day is the vacation school and play- 
the appropriated 
for salaries of teachers in ten vacation 
schools. They paid the principals $3.50 a day; fifty 
teachers, $2 a day; 160 inexperienced teachers, 1; 
two assistants in normal training and nature work, 
$3.50 each ; a collector of material for nature study, 
the material to be delivered twice a week at each 
school, $1.25 for the season. 

The work was an adaptation of the kindergarten; 
supervised play: nature study; literature: modeling: 


1898 school board 


ground. In 
$10,000 


charcoal, ink. and water colors; picture study; sewing; 


woodwork: Venetian iron work. 

The first week there were 4,268 children, ‘the last 
week, 4.072. The children were supplied with books 
from various libraries under. the direction of one 
teacher in each school, who gave herself to this work, 
There were eight excursions on large river barges en- 
vaged for this The carry 
3-000. but cnly 1.200 were taken, so that it might be 


Musicians were provided 


barges would 


purpose. 


a dav of ease and comfort. 
by a benevolent friend for each excursion. 
the 


work of vacation 


The children loved the 
schools. There was no use for a truant officer. 
There were cighteen playgrounds provided for 


vacation at an expense of $15,000. These were not 
for study, but for supervised play, from 8 to 1? a.m. 
and from 1 to 6 p.m. The men supervisors received 
from $10 to $15 a week for half-day work: the direc- 
tors, men or women, $8; the assistants $6 to $9, 


Janitors were also provided. 

The aim of the playground is to help to character 
building. general co-ordination of physical powers 
physique, 


with hand and eve, and development of 


Kach playground was equipped with a library, read- 


ing room, magazines, and pieture books: quiet indoor 
eames, such as checkers, chess, and authors: and 
gardens. building blocks, and kindergarten games: 
piano for singine, marching, and ring games; com 


bination ladders, teeter ladders, horizontal bars, 
parallel bars, hitch and kick, jumping standards, 
jumping bucks, vaulting bars, vaulting bucks, spring 
hoards. 

The general games included :— 
Buzz, 
Ilide and seek, 
Puss in the corner, 


Tug of war, 
Sack racing, 
Croquet, 
Lame lassie, 
Copenhagen, 

Goose in the garden, 
Jenkins up, 

Stage coach, 


Bean bags, 

Soap bubbles, 

lag drill, 

Marbles, 

Jacks, 

Menagerie, 

Jump the shot, 

Button, button, who has 
the button, 

Sculptor, 

Leap frog, 

The orehestra, 


Cat and mouse, 

Blind man’s bull, 
Follow the leader, 
Beast, bird, and fowl, 
Not I, sir, 

Ducks tly, 

Thread the needle, 
Drop the handkerchief, 
Spin the platter, 


(‘at's cradle, 
Navette, 
Three-legged race, Cupid’s coming, 
Running race, 
Obstacle race, 
(roing to Jerusalem, 


Steps of the king, 
Three deep, 
Brother Jonathan, 
Hill Dill, 

‘Tom Tiddler, 


The organ grinder, 


Iruit to sell, 

I come from Spain, 
(rossip, 

(‘ut the cheese, 
Willy, nillv, wolf, 


Grocery store, 


Postman, 
Prisoner’s base, 
\luffin man, 
Trades, 
Hop-Scoteh, 


Hunt the squirrel, 


Our old grannie doesn’t 
like tea, 

lox and geese, 

Potato race, 

Relay race, 


Wheelbarrow 


Kine of Moroeeo, 
The auctioneer, 
(‘ompliments, race, 
Jacob and Rachel, 

There 


selves of these plavgrounds. 


children who availed them- 


The cost 


for janitors, $1,547; 


were 50.000 
for directors 
for 


evminasium, $2,479: sand courts, $279: kindergarten 


nd supervisors was $6,778; 


games, $372; general games, $573; other supplies, 
$740; excursions, $960; tents, $375. 

With 30,000 children at play and using the gym- 
nastic appliances, there were but three serious acci- 
dents all summer. Child study was a feature of the 
playgrounds. 

This year the library facilities will be greatly en- 
larged. An attempt will be made to have play- 
erounds, also, in connection with parks, piers, swim- 
mine baths, and roof gardens. A school farm is ad- 
voeated. 

These playgrounds keep the children off the street, 
influence them for good, give them a good time, pro- 
mote physical development, relieve the parents, teach 
children to play properly, and teach new games, 
They make most children easier to manage in school 
thereafter, and more quiet; they play more fairly, and 
are more polite. 





Anna Borsrorp Comstock, Cornell Uni- 
I have very strong convictions as to the 


Mrs. 
versity : 
secondary place of myth stories in connection with 
Nature Study. careful about 
keeping truth and fancy separate in the child’s 


One cannot be too 


mind. 





LITTLE THINGS. 


Well said an Eastern sage that it is not 
On mountains, but on anthills that we trip. 
Needs but a grain to make the balance dip, 
Needs but a speck to make a nation rot; 
And from the factory where human thought 
Is fashioned for the service of the lip, 
All power of reason and of sense may slip 
At the supreme insistence of a dot. 
And true it is, in spite of musty creeds, 
When at the dreadful judgment hour we stand, 
To hear and heed our Maker’s last command, 
Our sole reliance will be little deeds, 
The loving touch at which a lorn heart smiled, 
The cup of water given to a child. 

—Henry S. Webster. 














New and Notable Publications or Silver, Burdett & Company. 


First Steps in the History of 
Our Country. 
By W. A. Mowry, Ph, D., and A. M. Mowry, 
A.M. 316 pp. 213 illustrations. 
60 cents. 
A fascinating and forceful history, told in the lives 


e . : 
and deeds of 39 great Americans, from Columbus to 


Edison. As an introduction to regular history it is 


unsurpassed. 


A History of the United States. 

By W. A. Mowry, Ph. D, and A. M. Mowry, 
A.M. 8vo, 476 pp., 180 illustrations and 
maps. $1.00. 


Accurate in statement, clear and graphic in style’ 
patriotic and unpartisan in spirit, this history has found 


acceptance in all parts of the country. 


The Old Northwest. 


The Beginnings of our Colonial System. By 
B. A. Hinspae, Ph. D., LL D., Univ. of 
Mich. 
cloth, $t 75. 


No one can really understand 


New edition, revised, 8vo, 420 pp., 


the history of the 
United States who has not carefully studied the growth 


The Rescue of Cuba. 


An Episode in the Growth of Free Government. 
By Anprew S. Draper LLD, Pres. Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 186 pp. Beautifully 

$1.00. 

‘One of the best, perhaps the very best, of the numer- 
ous books published for young people on the war with 
Spain. The book should be in every school library, and 
on the desk of every teacher of intermediate and gram- 
mar yrades.” — School Fournal. 


illustrated 


Historic Pilgrimages in New 
England. 


Among Landmarks of Pilgrim and Puritan 
Days, and of the Colonial and Pre-Revo- 
lutionary periods. By Epwin M. Bacon. 
12mo, 486 pp., 130 illustrations. $1.20 


‘As a supplementary reader this book has no equal. 
No school where colonial history is taught can afford to 
do without it.” GEORGE WINCH, Pres. NV. H. State 
Teachers’ Association. 


Colonial Massachusetts. 


Stories of the Old Bay State. By Mrs. S. E. 
Dawes. 187 pp. Fully illustrated. 


Stepping Stones to Literature. 


By SARAH Louise ARNOLD, Boston Supervisor, 
and Supt. CHARLES B GILBERT. 

This new series of eight graded Readers gives a 
better idea of the world’s great literature, and more of it 
than can be found anywhere else in the same space. 
Every book is a model in its class, both in literary and 
artistic excellence. Superbly illustrated. 


The World and Its People: 


GEOGRAPHICAL READERS (8 vols.). 
| Edited by Larkin Dunton, LLD. For sup- 
plementary reading or for regular geog- 
raphy work these books are unsurpassed. 


The Normal Music Course. 


By JoHN W. Turts. No other series of books has 
so influenced the methods and modified the materials 
| employed in the teaching of vocal music in the schools. 

In completeness and thorough excellence, this system 
| remains without a peer. : 


The Normal Review System of 
Vertical Writing. 
By Prof. D. H. Far.ey, N. J. State Normal 
School, and W. B. Gunnison, Principal 
Erasmus Hall High School, New York. 


“The Normal Review System is the most thorough 


res 


A series of spirited narratives for young readers 
about the important personages, places, and events of 
the first two centuries of the Old Bay State, closing with 
1S. a bright characterization of the customs of colonial days. 


and scientific of any system of vertical writing I have 
had the pleasure of examining. It is truly progressive, 
practical, and educational.” — Prof. C. C. Lister, Sad- 
ler's Business College, Baltimore, Ma. 


of this important section. 


The full-page colored maps mark the changes of su 


} } 
ing 
ceeding epocl 


Ca, 4 ; 
7 for | rated Calalogue, mailed free. 


Silver, Burdett & Company, } 


Correspondence cordially invited 
Publishers of School and College Text - Books; 
Musical Instruction Books ; Standard Literature. 


Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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‘ D. Appleton & Company’s New Publications. 








TWENTIETH CENTURY TEXT-BOOKS, TWENTIETH CENTURY TEXT-BOOKS, 


A History « American Nation ...Plant Relations... 


_AFirst Book of Botany. By JOHN M. COULTER, A.M., Ph.D., 


2 
2 
é 
é 
é 
é 
é 
ée 
é 
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By ANDREW C. McLAUGHLIN, 


Head Professor of Botany, 


Professor of American History in 
University of Chicago. 


the University of Michigan. 


12mo, cloth, $ 


The purpose of the History of the American Nation is to 
trace the main outlines in the history of the American 
people, and to show how they came to be what they are 
to-day. The foundation of English colonies, the long 
struggle between the nations of Western Europe for do- 
minion in the New World, the gradual upbuilding of the 
English colonial system, the establishment of English 
ideas, the steady growth of colonists in industrial strength 
and in political capacity,—these form the main themes 
of the Colonial period. The facts of the Revolutionary 
period are treated at sufficient length to show the funda- 
mental principles which form the basis of American polit- 
ical ideals, The book has an abundance of illustrative 
material. 
the maps have been carefully prepared. 


The pictures are of real historical value, and 
The text-book is 
accompanied by a teachers’ guide, which contains sug- 
gestions to teachers, plentiful references to material, and 
some topics and questions to be used in the conduct of the 
work, 


12mo, cloth, $1.40. 


“Plant Relations” is the first part of the botanical section 
of Biology, and, as its title indicates, treats what might be 
termed the human interests of plant life, the conditions 
under which plants grow, their means of adaption to en- 
vironments, how they protect themselves from enemies of 
various kinds in their struggle for existence, their habits 
individually and in family groups, and their relations to 
other forms of life, all of which constitute the most inter- 
esting phases of plant study. 

Its purpose is wholly distinct from the analytical study of 
plants, their definitions and nomenclature, which is 
taken up in the second part. 

This volume is intended to represent work for one-half a 
school year. The second part takes up plant structures, 
functions, and classification, and may precede the first part 
if preferred, but the subject of plant relations is of much 
greater interest than that of physiological functions and 
makes a fitting background for special and analytic study 
to follow. 
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Appleton’s Home Reading Books. : 
Edited by WILLIAM T. HARRIS, A. M., LL. D., United States Commissioner of Education. é 
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The purpose of the HOME READING BOOKS is to provide wholesome, instructive, and entertaining reading for young people 
during the early educative period, and more especially through such means to bring the home and the school 
into closer relations and into more thorough co-operation. 


Uncle Robert’s Geography. By Francis W. Parker Nature Study Readers. By J. W. Trorcer 
AND NeLiIE L. HELM. - - - - - Grade. Net. 
Grade. Net. Harold’s First Discoveries. Book I - - - $.25 


Book II - - - - -40 


1 
Playtime and Seedtime. BookI_ - - - - $ .32 2. Harold’s Rambles. 
On the Farm. Book II - : . . P ‘ 42 3. Harold’s Quests. Book III - : . 50 


Book II] - “ “ . 50 Astronomical Readers. 


LL. D. 


Epwarp 8S, Hontpen, Sc. D.. 
THREE VOLUMES” - ‘ , ; 


1 

ae 

3. Uncle Robert’s Visit. 
4. Historic Boston and its Suburbs. Eowarp Evererr 

The Earth and Sky. For young readers. - .28 


Har, - - - - - - - -50 3 
Evra B. Kirk, - .60 4. The Family of the Sun. . - - . . 40 
5. 

6 


1] 


The Story of Oliver Twist. 


The Story of Rob Roy. Epirn D. Harris, - 7 .60 Some Great Astronomers. - - - - - 50 
The Story of the Birds. J. N. Basxkerr, - .65 
The Story of the Fishes. J. N. Baskers - -.65 


FRANK VINCENT, - - - - .60 


au 


Our Country’s Flag and the Flags of Foreign 


Countries. .80 0. 


ra o ) - a ad i 
Epwarp S. Ho.pen, I i p 
FRANK VINCENT, . .60 


The Insect World. C. M. Weep, . . .60 


. 
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5. Our Navy inthe Time of War. Frankiix Marruews,.65 The Animal World. 


6. The Story of English Kings according to Shakes- 


LEANDER S. Keyser, - .60 
Mark W. Harrineron, .60 
In Brook and Bayou. Crara Kern Bayuiiss, - - .60 


Curious Homes and their Tenants. J.C. Bearn, .65 
A. ORER - - ,.65 


A & Miser, - - - .60 


News from the Birds. 


5 
5 
5 
Dr. J. J. BuRNS, - .605 4. 
5. About the Weather. 
5 
4 
5 
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- peare, illustrated. 

* 6. Uncle Sam’s Soldiers. 0. P.Austix,- = = «75 
6. Uncle Sam’s Secrets. 0. P. Austin, - . - .75 

. Crusoe’s Island. F. 
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6. Stories from the Arabian ‘ane Epwarp S. 
The Hall of Shells. Mrs 


HoLpenN, 





An Illustrated Catalogue of APPLETONS’ HOME READING BOOKS will be sent on application. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENT OF AN IDEAL. 
It is seldom that the idealist or the reformer lives 
to see his dreams materialize, his hopes come true, and, 
generally speaking, the higher the ideal the longer it 
Those who produce 


THE 


is before its accomplishment. 
the really great tnings, who enter upon the furthering 
of a noble eause in any direction,—polities, philan- 
thropy, or education,—must generally be content to 
let others gather the sweet fruit of their labors, and to 
enjoy conditions and advantages for which they sel- 
dom remember to be grateful. Who does not wish 
that Galileo could have lived to see the full endorse- 
ment of his discoveries. Mozart to hear his harmonies 
rendered by a modern orchestra, Michael Angelo to 
know the apotheosis of his genius, Milton the recog- 
nition of his powers, Lincoln the veneration of the 
united nation, Froebel the gratitude of the educa- 
tional world! 

Most evolutionary changes require a long time for 
their development. The glacier of conservatism 
melts but slowly, and patience must have her perfect 
work. Here and there, however, comes a compara- 
tively rapid alteration in prevailing ideas, a quicker 
turn in the tide, which enables the earnest and devoted 
worker to see the distinct promise, if not the entire 
fulfillment, of all his hopes. Instances of this have 
always been noteworthy. 

A striking example of the accomplishing of an ideal 
within the lifetime of its promoters is the history of 
that unique business house, the PkanGa EpucaTioNAL 
Comrany, under the presidency of Louis Prang 
whose name as the pioneer of color printing has been 
a household word all over the country for half a cen- 
tury. Scarcely twenty years have elapsed since this 
Company was organized, its purpose the work of in- 
culeating through the schools, in a nation almost 
ignorant of art, the “Art Idea”; of ministering to the 
growing taste of the people in the line of art; of in- 
teresting the younger generation in knowledge and 
creation of the beautiful. 

Ilere was a platform, a declaration of principles 
that might well have been thought in those early days 
discouraging, if not hopeless. ‘The soil for such seed 
was cold and dead. Only here and there was a gar- 
dener in the educational field who recognized the 
choice character of the new plant and studied its 
As a business venture, the prospect 
‘The peovle had first to be 
educated to a better understanding before publica- 


peculiarities. 
was still more forbidding. 


tions on the new lines could be put on a paying basis. 
The situation demanded the long look ahead, with the 
firmest faith in their ideal. 
destined to a phenomenal growth, and to-day stands 


The plant, however, was 


before the country not only a wonderfully successful 
business venture, but what is better, of sturdy limb, 
and crowned with the fast opening blossoms of ap- 
preciation and acceptance. 

In 1882, Mr. Prang, to whom the educational side 
of his work had always appealed most strongly, and 
who as the publisher of several series of drawing books 
well understood the problem in the schools, became 
convinced that the time had come for the regenera- 
tion and readjustment of the whole course of instrue- 
tion carried on under the name of drawing; that 
hetter methods and fresh inspiration were an impera- 


tive necessity. Interest in the subject was at its 
lowest ebb. The undertaking was a great one. It 
called for the broadest thought, the most thorough 


study of educational, industrial, and art conditions. 
tle was gerturate in securing as an associate Mr. John 
S. Clark of the publishing house of Ticknor & Fields. 
Literary and artistic culture, a great interest in and 
love for school work, breadth of view in every direc- 
tion, 


husiness capabilities, and, perhaps more than 


anything else, indomitable energy and patience were 


Mr. Clark. In Mrs. Mary 


Dana Hicks, who had held a foremost place among 


the qualities found in 


the leading art teachers and lecturers in the country, 
was found an invaluable coadjutor in the preparation 
The materials 
prepared by the new Company were submitted to the 
leading 


of the new publications. books and 


art teachers, many of whom materially as 
the 


sisted movement by demonstrating the practica 


bility of the new ideas before the books were pub- 


lished for general use. Foremost among those who 


assisted in this way was Mr, W,S. Perry, now Director 


gf line Arts at Pratt Institute. Mr. Perry had a firm 


belief in the standard set, and has remained to add his 
great professional strength to the editorial depart- 
ment of the house. 

In 1884 the editors of the publications of the PRANG 
Epucationat Company,after the most thorough study 
formulated and announced a reconstruction of the 
whole subject of drawing for schools under the three 
heads of Constructive Drawing, Pictorial or Ilustra- 
tive Drawing, and Decoration, with an insistence on 
the recognition of the child’s own personality, and 
upon the development of his powers in the free ex- 
pression of his ideas. In other words, a fundamental 
principle of the new work was to teach the child to 


perceive and to express his perception readily. 








FROM THE NEW ELEMENTARY COURSE, 


This revolutionary doctrine proved to be a most re- 
freshing change from the old style dull abstractions 
arrayed in gecmetric forms under which the schools 
had formerly labored. A new breeze filled the sails; 
the course was changed. ‘This was not done, how- 
ever, without opposition and even ridicule; but the 
better part of the educational public at once accepted 
the new theories and eagerly awaited the publications 
of the house along these lines. Art education, so 
based, was found to be much simpler, more natural, 
The child was taught 
anew language wherewith he might express himself 


and infinitely more enjoyable. 
hy means of a drawing. Power, not results, was to be 
first expeeted. The study of form was carried be- 
yond and outside the teaching of former years, and 
the child taught to observe in real things the under- 
lving types. His creative activities were to be nur- 
tured and strengthened by the study of the best ex- 
éinples arranged in proper sequence, and so guided as 
to become of inestimable value to him in his general 
education, 

These were the principles embodied in the early 
Many other 
series have followed, all prepared with the same scru- 


series of drawing books and manuals. 
pulous care and study, and ever in advance in beauty 
work. Of the latest 
the outgrowth of the years, it would be difficult to 


of mechanical of these books, 


say too much in praise. ‘They seem to have reached 
the ideal. 
used to produce, regardless ot cost, the very best in 
It was this high ideal of devo- 
name of Prang 


The same care and thought has ever been 


the line of materials. 
tion to the best 
an unassailable position. 


which has given the 





FROM PICTURES FOR 


SCHOOLROOMS, 


Picture study was early recognized as of great im 
portance, and the house was first in the field in pro- 
viding good and inexpensivy¢ pictures for schoolrooms. 
In this branch of the business the taste and progres- 
siveness elways characteristic of the Company have 
been apparent 


Out of the three great divisions of art education as 

P : epee 
promulgated gradually grew the three subdivisions. 
whic h also came to he ry nerally recognized. l‘irst, 


the 
the 


relation of drawing to manual training: second. 
relation of drawing to nature study and pictorial 
work; third, the relation of art to industry, or indus- 
trial drawing,—the beautifying of manufactures, 
From these a new world was opened out, whose possi- 
bilities are endless. | 


rom the first has developed the great impetus of 
late years given to manual training. In this branch 
of education drawing is an essential study. Its 
value in teaching precision, accuracy, and responsi- 
bility is unquestioned. Mechanical drawing in its 
bearing on construction is of first importance to the 
student. From the second—nature study and pic- 
torial drawing—has come the great awakening and in- 
terest in art and works of art. An artist’s method of 
interpreting what he sees is studied,—his plan, his 
style, his media. Children are now being taught to 
study a good expression in art as they do a good ex- 
pression in literature,—to become familiar with the 
best, thus unconsciously forming an elevated taste, 
which is the first item in general culture. Lastly, 
from the relation of art to industry, the school child 
of touay is learning beauty and symmetry of design, 
the infinite harmonies of color, the appropriateness 
of decoration to the material and environment. From 
this must follow the beautifying of the ugly school- 
room, and later of the tasteless home, once so charae- 
teristic of the American nation. 

In all these great movements the PranG Epuca- 
TIONAL COMPANY are justly credited with giving the 
initial impulse through the schools. Theirs has 
never been a dogmatic insistence on the letter of their 
ideas to the killing of the spirit. 
demanded a 


They have never 
precise and undeviating acceptance. 
On the other hand, a strong point has always been 
their generous and cordial co-operation with teachers. 
Suggestions have always been welcome; intelligent 
criticism valued. Thus their publications have al- 
ways taken a firm hold in the educational world, as 
the united expression of the best ideas of teachers 
and experts. 

A prominent feature 
their 


been the Prang Normal 


in success has 


Art Classes, under the 
leadership of the best 


trained and most ex 


perienced teachers that 


could be secured. 


These classes have 











folie equipped hundreds of 
Pat 
A 


pt steachers, who in their 
cg turn became exponents 
~° of the faith that was 
in them and thoroughly 
the 
work. 


FROM THE NEW ELEMENTARY Course. COnVersalt with 


Original Sketch. F, 8S. Church, best methods of 
The series of teachers’ conferences have likewise been 
of immeasurable benefit. 

On these great basic ideas, as outlined above, on 
these heavy piers, firmly anchored, the Prange Epuca- 
TIONAL CoMPANY have built the beautiful bridge-like 
superstructure which has come to be so fully recog- 
nized as the standard system of art education as be- 
‘The currents under the bridge 
may ebb and flow, the rough winds and the heavy 


gun in the schools. 


traffic may sway it, as it is best they should, for free- 
dom is progress, and in elasticity the bridge has its 
but 


world sooner 


firm on the shore of rationalism, to 
stand the 


integrity; 
the 
towers, and their support is sure. 


which or later comes, 
Meanwhile a new generation has been growing up 
around the older heads of the house, but the origi 
nators have lived to see their judgment sustained, an 
the work result not alone in a great. business success 
but a wonderful educational advance. Today no 
house stands higher in the business community, and 
its standing has been earned. The beautiful Chicago 
and New Ycrk offices, the first delightfully located in 
the new Fine Arts Building, 203 Michigan Avenue, 
the second at 5 West 18th Street, are the 
uarters fcr everything new and desirable in the line 
of art, and the favorite meeting places for teachers 
and supervisors from all over the country. ‘T'o the 
’ . ) . ' ° 
of pe acl neti oe ee ee 


head- 


With business methods beyond reproach, an elastic 
policy which grasps and devek ps every worthy idea 
tor the advancement of the cause, with men of care- 
ful training and wide horizon at the helm, its early 


ideal as an educational institution on a business basia 
has been realized. 
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THE PERRY PICTURES 
One Cent Each 
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REMEMBER THE NAME 


ot these pictures : 


TIME PERRY PICTURES 


OF 
IMITATIONS. 


1200 SUBJECTS. 





All on paper 5! x 8 inches. 





Beautifully printed 


7 The Popular Educator says : 


4 al ° 
‘‘The Perry Pictures are a boon 





to the present generation.” 





_ The Outlook of April 15, 1899, 





says: Tt is a missionary work 





to bring _the shoes of The 























well as country, and to mothers We wish you to sce samples of the pictures 


themselves, printed on ‘ine paper. Mention 
this advertisement and send two 2-cent stamps 
for these four pictures: 


The Horse Fair, 

Baby Stuart, 

Grand Canal and Rialto, Venice, 
Whittier. 


who wish their childre ‘n to grow 


up knowing and loving the best 


things in art.” 
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f these mctures. Send for samples as advertise 


This cut does not show the real beauty o 


UNPRECEDENTED PREMIUM OFFER 


For a limited time only we will send this set of 


100 The 


PERRY anpSC FERRY 


PICTURES MAGAZINE 


(Monthly, except July and August. Price, $1.00) 





(Price, $1.00) 


ALL FOR $1.40! 


This is only 40 cents more than the price of the Magazine alone. Think of obtaining these 
100 Perry Pictures for 40 cents! Remember, these are the genuine Perry I’ ictures --- 
not inferior imitations. Send at once. Tell your friends of ‘this great offer. Subscribe 
now. and your subscription will begin with the Axnzual Number, containing 48 pages, 12 illus- 
trations. Articles by Henry Turner Bailey, Irene Weir, James Predetiek Hopkins, Philip 


Emerson, Professor O'Shea, Arthur C. Boyden, and others. 


This is the Perry Magazine Premium Set SCHOOL SOUVENIRS, 


Send express or Post i. Office Baby Stuart Faith. By the River The Deer Pass. Mozart. JE PUBLISH by far the most beautiful 
p » Countess Potocka The Broken Pitcher Arrival of the Shep- Princes in the Tower Beethoven 
h k Singing Beys with Mother and Daughter. herds Huguenot Lovers McKinley. School Souvenir ever published at the 
money order, cnec ’ or Scroll, Landscape with Boat Children of Charles 1. Spring. Lincoln srice a real work of art. 
A Angel Dance of the Nymphs. Prince Balthazar, Summer, Washington I 
registered letter. Virgn, Tnfant Jesus, Four Kitter : Magdalen Autumn Brown ng. If you wish to give pupils a little gift 
and Si: John Oxen Going to Work Holy Family. Winter. Shakespeare . ; 

Mona Lisa Che Sower. St. Anthony of Padua. Hamlet Lowell. at close of school, give something of real 
Moses Labor Portrait of an Old Wom- Cherry Girl Holme Pe : 

We cannot promise you the The Fates Feeding her Birds an Chorister Boys Whittier artistic merit 
— of the Vir . ng from the Fair. pa Night Watch —. i? This Souvenir consists of a cover about 

, Stampede ‘ rophets , $0 
Annual Number unless Sistine Madonna. Com Phy Public Library, Sheep. Pr yphets. Amos Panel — 4x5 inches, printed in two colors, and silk- 
a ~ . plete ton r ise an tyou talk rving ie ‘ 

subscription is re- Madonna of the Chair. Epic Poetry. Public Li “ ad of Christ St. Cecilia stitched ; seven beautiful pictures, 
Madonna Granduca brary, Boston he ( Shepherd John ] Oa es 2 he , 

ceived soon Maconna yee e Harpies. The Gleane: i Imper il Courier. Herme Bust about 2a 2) inches, printed in photo- 

7 A “oll: and M use Automedon with the The Lion’s Bride Victory of Samothrace. " , . r ~ 
— as icin the Goon. Thames 02 Achilles, Peathens Ses Mars sad Cupid graphic brown, and a sketch of each 
Industry (M eum of Fine Art The O | Temeraire. | Discob les of Myron painter. Price: 15 or less, 81.00; each ad- 
° : Reatrice Cenci t ghiangd Shepherd's Yerseus, eat os “i 

The Magazine alone will be Sacha Vian A Helping Hand Chief Mourner David ditional one, 5 cents additional. 
Christ ¢ Escaped ¢ ‘ Monarch of the Glen Sampson 

sent for $1.00. Vouth P *Y pe. Madonna and Child tag at Bay. Dewey. A sample copy for ro cents. 


wes THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 


MALDEN, MASS. 


Boston Office, TREMONT TEMPLE. Send all mail orders to Malden office. (Mention this paper.) New York Office, 156 FIFTH AVE. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 





T.ETTERS OF ROBERT BROWNING AND ELIZABETH 
BARRETT BROWNING. With Portraits and Fac 
similes. In two volumes. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Beautiful edition. Price, $5.00. 

Robert Browning was thirty-three and Elizabeth Bar- 
rett was thirty-six when they first met, or, rather, 
when they began to love each other and avow 
their love before they met. Here are 1,140 pages of as 
delicious love letters as can be found in print, They 
would be delightful reading, anyway, but when one real- 
izes that these were written by Robert Browning and 
Elizabeth Barrett at the ages of thirty-three and 
thirty-six, all between January 10, 1845, when Mr, Brown- 
ing wrote her for the first time, before he had seen her, 
and wrote ardently, “I do love these books of yours with 
all my heart—and I love you, too,”’ and September 19, 
1846, when she wrote him on the evening before their 
marriage, “By to-morrow at this time | shall have you 
only to love me—my beloved,” it gives a charming tone 
to every line they wrote. 

Robert Browning himself tells us that every man has 
two sides—‘‘one to face the world with, one to show a 
woman when he loves her.” In his letters we see only 
the latter side; we read the story of a wonderful romantic 
love told as no one else could tell it. But with all the 
passion, all the sacred and intimate confidences that 
passed between these great writers, we find nothing to 
regret, nothing that would have been better left unsaid. 

One letter out of about 500 was destroyed. With that 
exception, the correspondence is intact. There is some- 
thing so sacred in these 500 letters that one wonders if 
their authors would have been willing to have them pub- 
ished. Robert Browning gave his full consent that the 
letters should be published after his death, and Miss Bar- 
rett, writing more than half a century ago, when she 
never dreamed that her correspondence would some day 
be eagerly welcomed by the world, expressed her opinion 
regarding the publication of letters in a letter to her 
lover. 

The letters are the record of a great and sublime love,. 
and the love story told in them has all the elements of a 
novel of the old letter-writing school. There are, of 
course, many instructive comments on books, authors, 
and critics of the time, but, for the most part, the writers 
are concerned only with their love for each other and for 
each other’s work. 

There are many beautiful references to Carlyle, Tenny- 
son, George Sand, Lowell, Edgar Allan Poe, Balzac, and 
others. Two more fascinating books it would not be easy 
to find. 


FROM THE CHILD’S STANDPOINT. Views of Child 
Life and Nature. By Florence Hull Winterburn. New 
York: The Baker-Taylor Company. Cloth. 275 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 

This charming story about children contains truths 
which, though evident to all the world, are usually ig- 
nored. The author says with a deal of truth that the 
most obvious fact about teachers and parents is that they 
express one kind of belief concerning children and act 
upon another. She further says what we all know, but 
what no one ever said so well before, that the great bar to 
an understanding of little children is the intense, per- 
sistent egotism of adults. 

Here are a few of the wholesome truths with which the 
book abounds: 

“In the study of human nature a moment’s honest 
sympathy is worth years of theorizing. 

“If we wish to know a child as he really is, we must 
think and feel just as he does. 

“There is no plumet science can throw that will infal 
libly sound the depths of the most simple child’s heart 
and mind. 

‘Narrow and concentrated vision gives a child an in- 
tensity that we rarely experience. 

“Where we are broad and shallow, the child is keen. 

“Childhood is naturally honest; the import of a fact 
lies in the fact itself, and not in what other people think 
about it. 

“Stiffness, conventionality, and the arrangement of 
matters upon the basis of making a good appearance be 
fore the world chill his innocent, straightforward nature, 

“A child should be taught first of all not to talk of him 
self. 

“Children are not born gossips, 

“Develop in a child the desire to please, and all minor 
social virtues will readily follow, 

“What baby that can toddle out to a sand heap and 
scoop it up with his tiny fingers was ever known to fret? 

These are merely stray sentences, of which there are a 
thousand and more in these bristling pages, 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL AND HIS FRIENDS. By 
Edward Everett Hale. Boston Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co. Cloth, Portraits, Mae-similes, and Other Illustra 
tions. 3802 pp. Price, $2.00. 

No one has ever written so authoritatively and inter 
estingly of Mr. Lowell as has Dr. Hale in this delightful 
volume, and no other living man can write so much of 
Mr. Lowell so well as he, so this book will inevitably be 
the best view we shall ever have of Mr. Lowell and his 
friends. The famous “Life and Letters,” edited by Mr, 
Norton. are almost four times as expensive, and, to the 
general reader, they are no more satisfactory 

Dr. Hale has such a charming personality, and his style 
is bo like himself, that whatever he writes is prized by 
the best readers, as is very little written by others in this 
day No one, unless it be Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
and Charles Elict Norton, now living knew Mr. Lowell 
and his circle of eminent friends so well as Dr. Hale, and 
his lifelong study of the historical setting of everything 
in and about Boston in the last sixty years gives a flavor 
to what he writes that comes from no other pen, 

He appears to have realized that this was expected to 
be the high-water mark of his literary work, and he has 
done all that was expected of him. Nowhere else is there 
to be found in one book of 500 pages so good a view of 
Mr, Lowell’s characteristics, of Cambridge, Harvard, 


ATION. 








Concord, and Boston, of life in Spain and in England, of 
the experiences of a literary man and a lecturer, and of 
the group of men who made Boston and “The Atlantic 
famous from 1850 to 1875. 

The illustrations are beautiful, and the paper, press- 
work, and binding are all that Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co. have taught us to expect from the Riverside Press. 





THE STORY OF THE NATION SERIES:.: 

THE STORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND IN 

THE NINETEENTH. CENTURY. By Justin Mc- 

Carthy. Part II. 1832-1898. Cloth. 261 pp. Illus- 

trated. Price, $1.50. 

THE WEST INDIES, HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, AND 

PRESENT CONDITION. By Amos Kidder Fiske. 

Cloth. 414 pp. Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 

AUSTRIA. By Sidney Whitman and J. R. Mellraith. 

Cloth. Tllustrated. 410 pp. Price, $1.50. 

All by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York City. 

This series, of which these four books form a part, is a 
great contribution to a popular and scholarly knowledge 
of the countries of the earth in the periods in which the 
public to-day is interested. No writer is too prominent 
to be secured by this house when it wishes a book upon 
which he is specially qualified to write. This series could 
only be issued by some house of the standing of the Put- 
nams, who never publish a book below the standard. 

Justin McCarthy has told the story of the people of 
England in a clear, vivid, delightful style. It would not 
be easy to write a work on fiction more attractive than 
this bit of history, and the reader feels enriched in knowl- 
edge when he has finished this story of a nation. 

Mr. Fiske’s account of the West Indies is as fortunate 
in its style, maps, and illustrations as it is in the time of 
its appearing. It is in no sense made for the occasion, 
and yet it is none the less opportune in its appearing. 

Austria, also, has a special interest because of the 
happenings of the past two years in that country, and our 
interest grows the more we learn about it from such an 
author as Mr. Whitman. 

STORIES OF THE OLD BAY STATE. By Elbridge S. 
Brooks. New York: American Book Company. Cloth. 
284 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

Mr. Brooks has produced a most delightful book of 
stories for the schoolroom on Massachusetts history, 
and the publishers have given it an attractive setting. 
No state has had a more satisfactory set of stories and 
no school book was ever more charmingly written. It 
is not merely historic, but deals with literature, indus- 
tries, and inventions. From the story of John Smith’s 
discovery to the invention of the telephone there are up- 
wards of thirty tales of fact as fascinating as though 
they were fancy sketches. This era in which literary 
genius is devoted to making school books is one of the 
most important departures in our educational history. 


ESSENTIALS OF PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. 
By Webster Wells. Boston: D. C, Heath & Co. Cloth. 
391 pp. Price, $1.25. ° 
Professor Webster Wells of the Massachusetts Insti- 

tute of Technology has made a success second to none 

ever won by the maker of secondary mathematical 
school books in the same time. Already twelve books 
on algebra, geometry, trigonometry, and kindred topics 
have come from his pen, and each has been a distinct ad- 
vance on the preceding ones. This ‘“‘Essentials of Plane 
and Solid Geometry” is just what the title signifies, and 
is an ideal text-book in clearness, in selection of essen- 
tials, in sequence, in arrangement, and in the printer’s 

art. This first issue of the series since Messrs. D. C. 

Heath & Co. came into possession of Professor Wells’ 

books is as-attractive a mathematical text-book as has 

been published. 

THROUGH THE YEAR. Books TI. and Il. By Anna M. 
Clyde and Lillian Wallace, Boston, New York, 
Chicago: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 107 pp. and 110 pp. 
Price, 36 cents each. 

The delightful books of the series “Through the Year” 
are in many ways ideal for school reading. They are not 
one-sided, like those devoted solely to history, science, or 
nature study, but are a combination of the three sub- 
jects. Books I. and Il., each covering four months, are 
for third and fourth year pupils. From month to month 
the child follows the changes in plant, bird, and insect 
life, and the ordinary phenomena of nature. In October 
he reads the story of Columbus, at Thanksgiving time of 
the Pilgrims, in February of Lincoln and Washington, 
and so through the year each holiday has its appropriate 
story from history. The facts are scientific and accu- 
rate, and they are given a fanciful setting that stimulates 
and appeals to the child’s imagination. It is a continua- 
tion of the methods of the kindergarten, where work is 
more fun than play. 

If the books were made with a single eye to literary 
quality they could hardly succeed better in laying the 
foundation for an appreciation of good literature. The 
selections both in poetry and in prose are of a high order 
whether they deal with botany or with myths and fairy 
lore. Children must gain a great deal from these books. 
in information and culture, in ideas and ideals. Thev 
will be happier for reading them in school or at home. — 
PSYCHOLOGY IN THE SCHOOLROOM. By T. F. G. 

Dexter, B. Sc., and A. H. Garlick, B. A. New York 

Longmans, Green, & Co. Cloth. 410 pp. 

This is a remarkable book; nothing like it has before 
appeared. It is a comprehensive manual of psychology 
and pedagogy, of methods and devices. It is a rare com- 
bination of scholarly knowledge of psychology, of a peda- 
xogical professor's view of applied psychology, and of a 
training teacher’s suggestions to young girls about to 
teach their first school. 

My impression is that this has thé most in it that will 
help a teacher of a single book on psychology that has 
been published. If a teacher has the moral courage to 
select what she wants and to leave the rest, she will 
be more helped by it than by any other psychology that 


has come upon the market, It is the farthest possible re- 
move from a book on essentials. It goes to the other ex- 
treme and is a thesaurus of psychological knowledge 
and pedagogical suggestion. If there is anything re- 
garding schoolroom psychology or pedagogy about which 
a teacher desires to be enlightened that is not provided 
for, we fail to see or to imagine it. Indeed, it would ap- 
parently be safe to offer a handsome reward to the 
teacher who should discover a need along these lines that 
is not met in these pages. 

The wonderful thing about the book is the fact that the 
author is as wise as he is comprehensive. The book is 
not full of ‘helps, but they are all trustworthy. It can be 
opened at random and one stumbles upon a mass of most 
valuable information or suggestion duly classified. 





ESSENTIALS OF PSYCHOLOGY. By Colin S. Buell. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. +238 pp. Price, $1.00. 

It is refreshing to find a text-book on psychology that is 
written by a schoolmaster for schoolmasters, with no am- 
bition to be learned or ingenious. With a world rapidly 
filling up with psychologies, there have been multitudes 
of teachers calling out of their bewildered minds for a 
book that they could understand, that they could study 
and teach comfortably, with a feeling that what they were 
learning would not have to be unlearned next year. 

Principal Buell of New London, Conn., has here given 
them just such a book, a body of essentials, things they 
ought to know, that they can understand, that will not 
need to be forgotten. We feel like saying in the name of 
thousands of teachers, “‘Thank you.” 

The book is up to date so far as anything up to date 
in psychology is reliable. It treats of the very things 
that help a teacher in developing the mind of the child. 
{t singles out with great skill and abundant wisdom what 
should be preserved of the old and the new, and presents 
them in clear phrase. 

FOUR AMERICAN NAVAL HEROES. By Mabel 
Borton Beebe. With an MIntroducation by James 
Baldwin. New York, Chicago, Boston: Werner School 
Book Company. Cloth. 254 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

The “Four American Naval Heroes” are Paul Jones, 
Oliver H. Perry, Admiral Farragut, and Admiral Dewey. 
These four names represent naval victories in our four 
great wars, and the story of their achievements covers 
the important part of our naval history. It is a book of 
biography and history, of heroism and patriotism. We 
could not find a better atmosphere for young Americans 
to breathe, and such school books help to the making of 
better citizens for the future. The story of naval heroes 
has an immediate, personal interest for our young peo- 
ple, who proudly feel that they have a share in the glory 
that Admiral Dewey has won. The story of Manila is 
supplemented by an account of the squadrons in Cuban 
waters under Sampson and Schley, the destruction of 
Cervera’s fleet, and the end of war. The children will be 
able to complete for themselves the story of Dewey’s 
welcome home. 

The book is written in simple language that the young 
children can understand, and it is equally well suited to 
older ones, who would scorn anything that suggested 
primer sentences. There is not a dull line in it, and the 
familiar stories seem more interesting than ever. 
STARS AND TELESCOPES. A handbook of popular 

astronomy. By David P. Todd, Ph. D. Boston: Little 

Brown, & Co. Illustrated. Cloth. Gilt. 420 pp. 

Price $2.00. 

A revival of learning is nowhere needed more than in 
the subject of astronomy. This branch of knowedge, 
which exerts a distinct influence upon the mind and en- 
nobles thought, has been allowed to fall into the back- 
ground, largely because the text-books on the subject 
have not kept pace with other sciences, 

This excuse no longer exists. This book by Dr. Todd, 
founded on the ninth edition of Lynn’s ‘Celestial Mo- 
tions,”’ supplies every need in this direction. It is prac- 
tically a compendium of astronomy in all its branches. 
It gives full and accurate information on all important 
phenomena of the heavens, and makes use in this of the 
latest discoveries. There are chapters on “The Calen- 
dar,’ ““‘The Astronomical Relations of Light,” and ‘“So- 
lar Physics’; also one on “The Cosmogony,”’ giving 
Professor See’s new theory of cosmic evolution. Besides 
these and other more familiar discussions, the book con- 
tains the story of the great telescopes, and the progress 
effected by them, together with sketches of noted astron- 
omers; and the reader who desires to go to original 
sources will find these indicated in bibliographic lists, 
which follow each chapter. The illustrations are very 
numerous, and, being as varied as the text, have great 
interest. In view of the wide field covered, this book is 
a model of completeness and scholarly statement. 


LETTERS AND LECTURES ON EDUCATION. By 
Johann Friedrich Herbart. Translated by Henry M. 
and Emmie Felkin. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 
Cloth. 285 pp. 

Herbart has the rare art of making disciples, of arous- 
ing great enthusiasm in them, and of having their inten- 
sity of devotion increase with years. There is something 
in the character and zeal of his disciples that reminds 
one of the followers of Swedenborg in religion and of 
Hahnemann in medicine, which leads those who accept 
him as a master to be wholly unable to see why every one 
else does not see as they do, while outsiders cannot under- 
stand how they can be so sure of the correctness of the 
view. 

This book will be welcomed by all Herbartians, and will 
be read, as it should be, by all others who desire to ac- 
quaint themselves with the philosopher who numbers 
among his disciples many of the most progressive of the 
younger educationists of America. 

This special book is so practical, so full of intelligent 
suggestion, that, whether one accepts his special phil- 
csophy or not, he can but be a better teacher for having 
read, especially the last 200 pages, this book. 


(Continued on page 28, 
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WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. 
Every Teacher and School Should Own It. 


IT EXCELS in the ease with which the eye finds the word sought; in accuracy of definition; in effective methods of indica- 
ting pronunciation ; in terse and comprehensive statements of facts and in practical use as a working dictionary. 


THE INTERNATIONAL IS THE FAVORITE WITH EDUCATORS. 


Hon. W. T. Harris, LL.D., United States Commissioner of Education. Webster's Dr. E. Oram Lyte, President of N. E. A. The International must maintain its place 
International Dictionary is in constant use in this office, and is regarded as the highest | 
authority in matters of orthography, pronunciation, and definition | 





as the leading dictionary of its class 


Charles W. Childs, Principal of State Normal School, Sin Jose, Ca! No wohool can Dr. Irwin Shepard, Secretary of N. E. A. | cannot think of any improvement. that 


afford to be without an International Dictionary. It has no rival. could be made in the arrangement or subject matter of the International 


Warmly indorsed by the State Superintendents of Schools, College Presidents and many other prominent educators. 





CAUTION ! All so-called Webster’s Dictionaries not having our name on the title-pages are either cheap reprints of an 
O obsolete book (the Unabridged of 1847), or are unauthorized and unreliable issues of a smaller book. 


A descriptive pamphlet containing synopsis of contents, specimen pages, illustrations, and testimonials from many eminent persons will be sent upon application. | INTERNATIONAL 


_G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. a 





WEBSTER'S 














Nichols’s Graded Lessons in Arithmetic. 


A Book for each School Year, beginning with the Second. : : : Price, 25 cents each book. 





Unique in plan. ‘They exactly meet my ideasin selection avd arrangement. The finest thing on the market | Favorable terms for introduction. 
in the shape of arithmetical work.” H. J. WIGHTMAN, Super. Principal, North Plainfield, N. J ~ 
Modern in methods. | ** The set comes the nearest to what I have long ee ee ee ote ee a Correspondence requested. 





Sample copy sent for 15 cents each book. THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston and Chicago. 


The Student’s Standard Dictionary. “iti si rie” ele” Price, $250. 


The most important of all recent reference publications. It exactly meets the frequently expressed wish for an up-to-date, full-of matter, moderate- 
priced Standard Dictionary. It gives the Orthography. Pronunciation, Meaning, and Etymology of over 60,000 Words and Phrases, with Synonyms 
and Antonyms, an Appendix of Proper Names, Foreign Phrases, Faulty Diction, Disputed Pronunciations, Abbreviations, ete., etc., and 1.225 Pictorial Illustrations 


For specimen pages and terms address THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 5 and 7 E. 16th St., New York. 
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% Algebra. 


@ By Fletcher Durell, A-M., Pb.D., and Kdward R. Robbins. A.M., Mathematical Masters, the 


By Cuas. W. DEANE and Mary R. Davis. 


\ complete text-book, up to date, Surpasses the best in use in conciseness, in simplicity of ex- 


Q Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, New Jersey pression, in arrangement, in up-to-dateness, in convenience of size, in cost. 

fe I. A Grammar School Algebra ( Durell & Robbins This volume closes with the sub Size, 7x 11 inches. = Sample, postpaid, 75 cents each 
¢ ject of Radicals. Pages, 287 Price by mail, 80 cents For introduction, 64 cents 

ae If. A School Algebra( Durell & Robbins). This volume covers the requirements of 

. ‘ si > Clas . ‘ saof ( vee aves 870 , ‘ vor troduction, - 

¢ admission to the Classical Course of Colleges. Pages, 372. By mail, $1.00. For in T N // *e 

@ ieee. wo New Spellers. 


IIt. A School Algebra Complete (Durell & Robbins) In addition to the matter usually 
contained in a school Algebra, this volume covers the most advanced requirements of Uni 
versities and Scientific Schools for admission in Algebra. Pages, 436. By mail, $1.25. For 
introduction, $1.00 
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THE CLASSIC SPELLER. 


By J. C. FERNALD, Editor of Student's Standard Dictionary. 
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° 
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Spelling. 


By Muctin(: Beael 4 VW.. PD. Professor in Pedivoyy in the Pennsylvania State College The ordinary plan of making the dictation to fit the spelling is reversed, and the spelling is select a 
‘ ; a : : from quoted extracts of great masterpieces. 

I. BRenedict’s Pcimary Speller. By mail, 20 cents. For introduction, 16 cents 

Il. Benedict's Advanced Speller. By mail, 25 cents. For introduction, 20 cents 

No better books have been made for securing intelligent and correct use of the words of 
everyday life 


Sample, postpaid: Price, Part 1.,15 cents; Part I1., 20 cents. 
I 


THE STUDENT’S STANDARD SPELLER. 


AS SSS 


Ideal Music Course. 
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ag 

eo By J. A. Sprenkel, Supervisor of Music, Bethlehem, Pa sy E. P. MAXWELL. 

? I. Primary Ideal Music Book. A beautiful book, witha collection of more than one | A drill-book on a new. practical, and intellectual plan. Complete drill on over 10,000 words. No 
ny hundred pleasing songs. By mail, 35cents. For introduction, 28 cents | words below Third Reader Over 400 lessons 

3 Il. Advanced [deal Music Book, containing a superb collection of songs. By mail, —_ is : 

y 4 60 cents. For introduction, 48 cents Sample, postpaid es very 25 cents, 


ra 
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Ideal Music Chart. 


we 











3 7 | 
oe . it \ 7 
0 Especially adapted to the Ideal Music Course Adopted for exclusive use in the primal Pe | 
{3 schools of New York city 4) pages, 32x44. Price, $7.50 ote TOPIC L M NUAL OF U S HISTORY 
History and Civics, | oa ~ 
. y . ALEX. SMITH. 
eo Outlines of General History, in the form of questions By J. R. Flickinger, M.At a | ¢ 
° Principal of State Norma! School, Edinboro, Pa Size, small quarto, 7x heey abou, Pe liv pages: size, 7x 11linches; bound in cloth Writing paper for notes on the Library Method 
7 200, Binding, flexible vellum, Printed on linen paper. Price, 50 cenés. For introduction ee | Sample, postpaid 60 cents. 
pa 40 cents | 
2 Flash Lights on American History. By D.C. Marphy, Ph.D., Superintendent of the = | 
@ Training Department, State Normal Schoo}, slippery Rack: Pa A supplementary reader tor &! DRACTICAL QUESTIONS IN U. S. HISTORY 
& use in schools By mail, 65cents. For introduction, 52 cents = . ° ° 
° The Pennsylvania Citizen. By L. 8. Shimmell, Editor of 7he School —— \ : omplete 4 ' Wt 
b 4 Civil Government of Pennsylvania, containing, also, the essentials of the National Govern eZ ay C. : YAVIS 
@ ment By mail, 60 cents For introduction, 48 cents 54 
“ : > , S H thor of ‘* The Pennsylvania = | rhe questions are concise and logically arranged lhey are comprehensive, and cover the range of 
Qo A History ofl ennsylvania Ss press) By I. ere secs otc $s en : Oe | the ordinary text-book in its subject. including Spanish-American War Especially valuable for review 
ae Citizen Distinetly a schoo) History for intermediate anc rammar erad PS or preparation for Regents * ec et ned 
3 Arithmetic - Price, 25 cents. Answers, °5 centa. 
/ bd 'e' 
3S :, > For examination, both for 30 cents. 
A Mental Arithmetic. By Rdwat Weidenhamer, PUB Che most sensible in solutions p 4 
x problems, and classifications Pages, 17 Cloth. Price, 35 cents kor introduction, 28 cents és 
p 4 Mensuration. By Professor 8. W. Furst,a mathematician of original and practical ideas. These are all new — just from press. 
* It is the best work on practical measureme nts that we have ever examined Payes, 7 Bound ur 
: oe 
ae in cloth By mail, 50 cents For introduction, 40 cents és 
" ” 
@ ; _ 4 oe a ~ . 
4 Miscellaneous Books. 3 Circulars of any of these. and our Catalogue 
: * 
s4 A New Life in Education, ‘) cents A oe of Education in > morte vee, ‘ a 
: “panen -e. 30 cents Final Examination Questions, 5). i? 
Q Facts in Literature, Ocen A Ving eye gong The fags » 4 | > rm rm ; P — + O . ‘ 
& The New Manual and Guide for Teachers, en 3 4 ) I | BR R &D [ J I N A M mT ) M I A N 7. 
3 The School Gazette kA 
“ ic <2 j 
rd bi-weekly An ideal educational paper for teachers and seloo If paid in advaner 4 74 Fifth Ave. , P . New York. 
4 cents per year If not in advance, $1 ™ 7) 
qG . De 
“ 'E S&C > is . ( d, -, ‘ : 
KS R. L. MYERS & CO., Publishers, HARRISBURG, PA Q Mooney Building, Charlies Bioci 807 Market St 
* ° oe > 
© 6h *. ne 5 ak ? i? ~ . . * “ Ss 
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(Continued from page 26.) 


SOCIAL ELEMENTS. By Charles Richmond Henderson. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 414 pp. Price, 
$1.50. 

“Social Elements” is a study of the institutions of so- 
ciety, their character and their problems, with various 
suggestions for economic and social betterment. It is 
not an argument for any theory, but a judicial, impar- 
tial discussion and explanation of social conditions. It 
studies things as they are, their causes and future ten- 
dencies, and practical methods of overcoming such evils 
as thesweating system. Everyone should be intelligently 
interested in these matters of importance in the life of 
to-day. Mr. Henderson’s book is a concise, readable pres- 
entation of the subject, never dogmatic, but marked by a 
hopeful, sympathetic spirit. It is a good text-book for 
reading circles in that it aims to inspire personal reflec- 
tion and discussion, and it ought to suit the needs of a 
great many readers. 


*ROEBEL’S EDUCATION BY DEVELOPMENT. 
Second Part of the Pedagogics of the Kindergarten In- 
ternational Education Series. Edited by W. T. Harris, 
LL.D. Translated by Josephine Jarvis. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Cloth. 347 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This is the source of all that is best in the modern de- 
vices for interesting children in the lowest grade of the 
primary school, as well as in the kindergarten. Here are 
thirty pages devoted to paper folding and forty to stick 
laying fifty vears ago. Besides this, there are numerous 
other chapters on the principles and methods of the kin- 
dergarten, most of which are just as good for the first 
grade as for the kindergarten. Froebel appears to best 
advantage to the everyday teacher in these pages, which 
are both strengthening and helpful. 


— 


LETTERS TO A MOTHER ON THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF FROEBEL. By Susan E. Blow. International 
Kducation Series. Edited by William T. Harris. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Cloth. 311 pp. Price, $1.50. 


In an heroic, but delightful, way Miss Blow presents 
the ‘‘Mother Play of Froebel” in so familiar a style that 
the humblest mother in her busy and burdened life can 
understand and apply it. 

in the most direct way, by the use of everyday devices, 
Miss Blow takes the mother along with the child from 
babyhood through boyhood and girlhood years. Oh that 
all mothers could read this book! Better than a thou- 
sand sermons, better than a hundred visits of a physi 
cian would this book be to any mother who would read 
it and make it her own. Why cannot teachers be fur- 
nished with this book at public expense, and then read 
is, little by little, to mothers’ meetings? What else does 
the world need more than to have the mothers have a 
working knowledge of this book? 


PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF TEACHING. By 
Charles E. Boyer. Ph.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. Cloth. 400 pp. Price, $1,50. ; 
However much of newness there may be in the theories 

and practices of teachers, there will always be a demand 

for a practical, wide-awake manual for normal schools, 
training classes, reading circles, and aspiring teachers of 
all grades. — 

Dr. Boyer is equipped by education, experience, and 
taste for making a book to meet this demand, and he has 
taken the time to produce a work both useful and credit- 
able to the author and the Pennsylvania normal school— 
Kutztown—that he represents. 

With a psychological background of a few master 
strokes and a substantial outline of principles, Dr. Boyer 
has arranged most helpful suggestions as to methods in 
an entertaining way. Not since Curry’s famous “Com- 
mon School Teaching” has there been a book so complete 
in scope and minute in every detail as this. 

It ig in no sense a book on school management, but a 
work on how to teach the fourteen most common element- 
ary school subjects. 

FOR STUDENT DAYS AND BIRTHDAYS. By Edith A. 
Sawyer. Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. 390 
pp. Price, $1.25. 

There is a spirit in college days, indescribable but rec- 
ognized by all who have felt it, which can never be repro- 
duced in later years. Miss Sawyer has succeeded in a 
large measure in voicing this spirit of enthusiasm, of am- 
bition, of love for large thoughts and deeds, in the quota- 
tions which she has collected in the book, ‘‘For Student 
Days and Birthdays.” They are chosen from a very wide 
range of reading, and each one is worth preserving in the 
memory or in a book such as this. Every other page is 
left blank, so that you can add favorite passages or make 
a memorandum of friends’ birthdays. The book is made 
up with a sympathetic understanding of student days, 
and it is sure to be prized by all who use it. 


FIGHTING IN CUBAN WATERS; 


OR, UNDER 


SCHLEY ON THE BROOKLYN. By Edwin Strate- 
meyer. Old Glory Series. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
344 pp. Price, $1.25. 


“Fighting in Cuban Waters” is a book that has a live 
interest for every American boy. The mention of the 
Merrimac, the destruction of Cervera’s fleet, and other 
naval events of the late war sends a thrill of patriotic 
pride through the boy, and he will be eager to read the 
story of lad’s adventures in Cuban waters. It has 
plenty of excitement, and the historical reality of the 
events described makes it far more interesting and val- 
uable than the general run of fiction for boys. It is writ- 


“) 
a 





ten with great regard for historical accuracy, and the 


narrative is made vivid by details that seem to have come 


from men who were on the spot. Life on a man-of-war 

| is well described, and considerable information on naval 
matters is given. It has the same healthy, manly spirit 
that has made the other volumes of the ‘Old Glory” 
series so much liked. 
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New York Training School 


---FOR... 
Modern Language Teachers, 
Connected with Stern’s School of Languages of N. Y. City. 


COURSE OF STUDY. 


I. Study of language and grammar, German or French. 


If. Special drill in pronunciation (phoetics). 

Ill. Study of literature. 

IV. Study of methods of teaching modern languages. 
V. Practice in teaching. 


Course will begin October 1, 1899, and end June 1, following. 
Tuition fee for one language, $100. Students will be assisted 
to find desirable boarding places. Board may be obtained from 
$6 upward. For furthur particulars address, Stern’s School 
of Languages of N. Y. City, 27 East 44th Street, New York. 

THE FOLLOWING WORKS WILL BE USED: 

‘“‘First Lessons in German,’’ by Sigmon M. Sreky, as 
text-book for grammar and conversation, and 

‘“‘Studien und Plaudereien,’’ First Series, 19th Edition, 
as reader for beginners’ classes. 

‘‘Aus Deutschen Meisterwerken,’’ The stories of 
Niebelungen, Parcival, Gudrun, Tristan und Isolde, told by 
Sromon M. Srern, for intermediate clas-es. 

*‘Junzg-Stillings Lebensgeschichte,’’ Edited, with In- 
troduction and Vocabulary, by Sicmon M. Stern, for advanced 
classes. 

‘‘First Lessons in French,’’ by Barristre M&ras, as text- 
book for grammar and conversation, and 

“Etude Progressive dela Langue Frangaise,’’ ‘th. 
E lition, as reader for beginners’ classes. 

‘Grammaire FranGaise,’’ by Barriste Méras, for inter- 
mediate and advanced classes. 

‘‘Cing Histoires,’’ as a reader for intermediate or ad- 
vanced students. Henry Holt & Co., New York, Publishers. 


.*. COMMENTS .>. 


Stern’s School of Languages of New York City is justly rewarded 
as one of the very best schools of its kind.--Boston Journal of Educa 
tion. 

Stern’s School of Languages in New York ist eine der bedeutend- 
sten Anstalten dieser Art im Lande.—frziehungst/dtter. 

I write to you personally, that I may have the opportunity of ex 
pressing again to you the pleasure | took in your classes some year 
ago, When you not only made the German language very attractive t 
me, but incidentally gave me some of the most valuable examples o 
pedagogical method that [can remember.—F. J. Wood, Public Schoo 
No. 25, Brooklyn. 

Having attended a year’s course of Prof, Stern’s instructions in 
German, I can testify with much pleasure to the excellence of his 
method of teaching the language. By this means a student will ac- 
quire a practically useful and an accurate knowledge of the language 
with far less expenditure of time and labor than by any other method 
with which Lam acquainted. Prof Stern’s lectures are a mode! of 
really scientific pedagogy and cannot fail in this respect to be of great 
service to teachers.—C. W. EF. Body, Professor General Theological 
Seminary. 

I feel that I have inade more progress in the French language dur- 
ing three months’ study last winter than I did in double that time in 
Paris.—A. Carr Goater. 





~..9cribner’s New Text-Books... 


History of the United States. 


By WiLnur 
Svo, 226 illustrations, 37 naps, 478 pages. 


be furnished to all schools in the fall. 


Psychology for Teachers. 


College, Bristol, England. 


By ©, 


Herbart and the Herbartians. [The Great 


| The Great Educators. | 
of Michigan. 12mo, $1.00, nes 


Europe in the Middle Age. 


By Oniver J. 


Maps. 12mo, $2.00, net. 
A Short History of Medieval Europe. 
With maps. 12mo, $1.25, 
A History of Modern Europe. 
and Genealogical Tables. 
How to Know the Wild Flowers. 
Habits of our Common Wild Flowers. 
New Kdition, Revised and Enlarae d. 
SATTERLEE. 12mo, $1.75, 
How to Know the Ferns, 
Common Ferns. 
Wild Flowers. 
ALICE J. SMITH. 


by 
die c. 


A Guide 
By 


net. 
A Guide to the Names. 


Phie 


With 144 illustrations 


Crown Svo, $1.50. net. 


by 


KF. Gorpby, Principal of North School, Hartford, Conn. 
$1.00, net. 

ah . , . Pee : : ' j 

luirp Epirion, Revised to date, including Chapter on Spanish War, will 


7. Luoyp Morcan, Principal of University 
: | With an introduction by ‘ 
Associate Superintendent of Schools, New York. 1 
Educators. 
Dis GArmo, Ph. D., President of Swarthmore College. 
Horace Mann and the Common School Revival of ‘the United States. 
By B. A. Hinspaur, P 


THATCHER 

. , In , 7-1 -c : [a , Y 4 ° » ° 
Scuwi.Lu, Professors of History in the I niversity of Chicago 
‘ ‘J ax 


PROF. 


By Pror. FerpiInAND Scuwi tu, 
Crown Svo., $1.50, net. 
to 
Mrs. 


With 152 illustrations by Marion 


By FRANCES THEODORE Parsons, Author of How to Know 





Crown 


Fanciful Tales. 


Henry W. JAMESON, 


135 pages. 
12mo, $1.00, net. pas 


Children’s Stories 
WRIGHT. 


By CHARLES 
12ino, $1.00, net. 
pages. 


rofessor in the University 


FERDINAND 


With 10 


and 


OLIverR J. THATCHER. W. CABLE. 134 


With maps 


the Names, 


WILLIAM 


and 
DANA. 


Haunts, 
STARR 


Illustrated. 


Twelve Naval 


Haunts, and Habits of our Illustrated 


MARION SATTERLEE and 


Burt and Lucy L. 





By Frank R. Srock ron. 


in American Literature. 
First Book, 1660-1860, 249 pages; Second Book, 1860-1896, 


The Hoosier School Boy. 
ranged by the Author for use as a Reader in Schools, 
The Eugene Field Book, 
Edited by Mary E. Burr and Mary B. Caste. 
pages. 
Odysseus, the Hero of Ithaca. 


Story of Odysseus as used in the Schools of Athens and Berlin. 


Poems of American Patriotism. 


Captains. 


The Cable Story Book. 
CABLE. 


Scribner Series of School Reading. 


In Uniform Binding; each 12mo, 60 cents, net. 


Edited with Notes for use in Schools 


by Jutia ELizABeTH LANGwortTuy, with an Introduction by Mary E, Burt. 
Illustrated. 


by HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN 
Oov7v7 


wi 
By Epwarp EaGG6.irsion. Edition specially ar- 
126 pages. Illustrated. 
Verses, Stories, and Letters for School Reading. 
Introduction by GEORGE 
Illustrated. 


By Mary E. Burt. A Translation of the 


120 pages 


Cosen by BRANDER MATHEWS. 


MoLiy 


285 pages 


By Eviuior SEAWELL. 233 


pages. 


Selections for School Reading. 
Illustrated. 


Edited by Mary E. 
12mo0, 60 cents, net. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, 


New York. 


June 29, 1899. SOURNAL 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 


THE BEST LITERATURE FOR SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND LIBRARIES. 


The Riverside Literature Series. 
and American masterpieces. 
Biographical Sketches. 
cents, net. 

The Riverside Primer and Reader. 

25 cents; in cloth binding, 30 cents. 

The Hiawatha Primer. Based on Longfellow’s Song of Hiawatha, 
signed for use as the child’s first book in reading. By 
147 pages; cloth, 40 cents, nef. — 

The Riverside Song Book. 120 Classic American 
Music. In strong paper covers, with cloth back, 
cents, net 

The Riverside School Library. 50 volumes of literature chosen with the advice 
of the most prominent educators of this country. With Portr aits, Illustrations, 
Biographical Sketches, and necessary Notes and Glossaries. * Bound in half 
leathe “rat 50, 60, and 70 cents, net. The set $24.90, express unpaid, 

Modern Classics, 34 volumes, pocket size. Each bound in cloth, about 
pages, 40 cents, nef. ‘The set, $11.56, express unpaid. 


Over 150 issues of unabridged British | 
Bound in paper and linen at prices from 15 to 60 
205 pages. In strong paper covers, 


and de 
Florence Holbrook. 


Poems set to Standard 
30 cents, wet; boards, 40 


310 


With Introductions, Notes, and Historical and | 


American Poems. With 


Edited by Horace E. Scupper. 
Sketches and Notes Revised Edition, $1.00, net. 

American Prose. Complete selections. Edited by Horack E. Scupper. 
Introductions and Notes. Revised Edition, $1.00, net. 

Masterpieces of American Literature. 
and Biographical Sketch of each author. 

Masterpieces of British Literature. 
Biographical Sketch of each author. 

Rolfe’s Students’ Series. 
Rolfe’s Shakespeare). 
Illustrations. 

College Requirements in English. 
672 pages. $1.00, wet. 

Classic Translations. Students’ Editions of Bryant’s Iliad, B ryant’s Odyssey, 
Palmer’s Odyssey, and Cranch’s neid. Each, $1.00, vet, Also Palmer’s 
Antigone, More’s Prometheus Bound. Each, 75 cents, 


Biographical 
With 
Complete selections. With Portrait 
$1.00, ner. 
Complete selections, 
$1.00, ner. 


With Portrait and 


11 volumes of Standard English Poetry (uniform with 
Edited by W. J. Rotre, Litt. D. With Notes and 
Each volume, 75 cents; to teac hers, 53 cents. 

For “Caretul Study,” for rgoo, 


IQOl, 1gO2, 


BOOKS ABOUT LITERATURE. 


Richardson’s Primer of American Literature. 
Adams’s Dictionary of American Authors. 
Landmarks. 75 cents; and many others. 


Revised Edition, 35c., net; 


Botta’s Hand-Book of Universal Literature. 
$3.00; Bates’s Talks on Writing English and Talks on The Study of Literature. 


Revised Edition, with Index. $2.00 wet: 


Kach, $1.50; Burt’s Literary 


United States History and Civil Government. 


Fiske’s History of the United States for Schools. With ‘Topical Analysis, 
Suggestive Questions,and Directions for Teachers, by FRANK A.HILL, 
formerly Headmaster of the Cambridge ( Mass.) English High School. 
$1.00, wer. 


NATURAL 


Corn Plants. By Freperick LERoy SarGent. Illustrated, 75 cents. 


Every _ Butterflies. Fully Illustrated, $2.00 


$y SAMUEL H. Scupper. 


Descriptive Circulars of the Books mentioned above, and of 


many others suitable for School, College, and Library use 


Fiske’s Civil Government in the United States. 


HILL. $1.00, we? 


With Questions pre 


pared by FRANK A. 


A First Book of Birds. By OLive THoRNE MILLEr. Fully Illustrated, $1.00, 
Also many books by Burroughs, Miller, ‘Torrey Merriam, 
Bailey, Scudder, etc. 


Boles, 


will be sent to any address on application. Correspondence solicited. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


Park St., Boston. 


11 Fast 17th St., New York. 


378- 388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





ESTABLISHED 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY. 


THE OLDEST PUBLISHING HOUSE IN AMERICA. 
PUBLISHERS OF MODERN EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


1738. 


—IN PRESS— 


Tue Srawoarp REAvERS. 


Pa. D,, 
University of Pennsylvania. 
They 














By MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH, Professor of Pedagogy in the 


These new readers are complete in five volumes. embody and develop 


Dr. Brumbaugh’s ideas of methods in teaching reading. 


THE STANDARD VERTICAL WRITING. 


Complete in six books. ‘The newest, most simple, 


able system of vertical writing published. A true vertical writing, 


not penned print nor slant writing made upright. 


LIBERTY BELL LEAFLETS. 


(5 cents each.) Reprints of Original Historical Documents. 


BRUMBAUGH, Ph, D. 
Ph. D. 
History. 


( MARTIN G. 


Edited by i JosepH 8S. WALTON, 


Invaluable aids to Teachers of American 


BROOKS’S FAMOUS MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


By Epwarkp Brooks, A.M., Ph. D., 
BROOKS’S ARITHMETICS, ALGEBRAS, GEOMETRIES, TRIGONOMETRIES. 


Books of established methods, proven to be the best and still leadirg all others. 


CHRISTOPHER SQWER COMPANY, 
Publishers, 


614 ARCH STREET, - - + = = = 


Superinte ndent of Philadelphia Publie Schools. 





beautiful, practical, and teach- 








PHILADELPHIA. | PHILADELPHIA ; : ; - x 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Take pleasure in announcing the early publication 


of a series of ARITHMETICS, to consist of 


Lippincott's Mental Arithmetic 
Lippincott's Elementary Arithmetic 
Lippincott’s Practical Arithmetic 


These books present NEW and VALUABLE 
features, and TEACHERS and SCHOOL OF- 
FICERS desirous of introducing new Text-Books 
on Arithmetic SHOULD NOT FAIL lO 
EXAMINE THESE BOOKS. 


They also announce early publication of 


MORRIS'S PRIMARY HISTORY 
UF THE UNITED STATES. 


Circulars full information as to introductory 
terms will be given on application. 


and 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
PA. 
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HINTS IN MAKING COLLECTIONS OF 
INSECTS. 
BY ANNA BOTSFORD COMSTOCK. 


There are several good reasons why children should) “Where did you find this beetle? 
he encouraged to make collections of flowers, birds, 


and insects: and the least of these reasons is the pos- 
session of such a collection on the part of the child. 
Making a collection of natural history specimens 
should « nly be the means to an end; 1. e., training the 
child to 


yonders of nature, every roadside, brook, and wood- 


observe. When eyes are opened to the 
land is fraught with interest which is undreamed of to 


those who are nature blind. It is sad to think of the 
hosis of people who go through this beautiful world 
having eyes but seeing not, having ears but hearing 
pot. ‘The eyes must be unsealed in youth, when the 
mind is alert and receptive, if the man or woman is to 
find in later life that nature is not only a resource and 
recreation, but an ever faithful friend holding out 
comforting arms to those who are weary in soul and 
bocly. 

Not only does the study of nature open the child’s 


but 


CVS, it also teaches him the value of 


accuracy. 
The young naturalist soon understands that an obser- 
On the 


other hand nature-study cultivates the imagination. 


vation is worth nothing unless it is truthful. 


The wonders in the lives of insects, plants, and birds 
are so illimitable that almost anything seems possible. 
Kew indeed are the studies wherein the fire kindled 
hy imaginative seeming is guarded and checked by 
the facts of actual seeing. 

There are a few points in favor of beginning with 
insects when the child first attempts making a collee- 
found 
evervw here, and are easily caught; and it requires ho 


lion of natural objects. Insects are to be 


technical skill to preserve them, as is the case with 


subserving the true 
is to teach the child 


observations incidentally; thus 
methods of nature study, which 
while he remains unconscious of the fact that he is 
being taught. ‘The teacher should therefore ask the 
young collector: * Where did you catch this butterfly?” 
“Upon what 
plant or flower did you find this bug?” “Did you hear 
this cricket chirp? If so, how did he do it?” ete., ete. 
Thus making him tell orally or in a written language 
The 


differences in the appearance and structure of the in- 


lessen the things he has seen while collecting. 


sects caught should also be brought out by questions. 
These questions may be adapted to pupils of any age, 
ond the success of this part of the work must ever dle- 
pend upon the interest and genius of the teacher. 
The objection is sometimes raised that e llecting 
and killing insects and birds incite the child to cruelty 
life. 
reasoning. but experience does not confirm it. We 


and wanton destruction of This seems good 
have alwavs found that those who colleet and take an 


interest in insect life are much more careful about 
killing or hurting insects than are other people; the 
entomologist, of all men, taking the greatest pains to 
avoid stepping 
path: also the 


under our observation show the greatest devotion to. 


upon the caterpillar or cricket in his 
young ornithologists who have come 
the rights and interests of birds. Our experience is 
that as soon as the ehild begins to take an interest in 
insects he begins to see matters from their pot of 
view, and this insures a proper regard for their right 
to life. It the teacher to 
Hipress upon the pupil that he should kill no inseet 
that is not 


will be well, however, for 


desired for his ¢ lleetion. 
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From Cornell 
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POEMS ON NATUORE.- -(I. 


G. THO PMO NIN oes is che oe ets come eceee nid Whittier 
(My) 2): A eee ere eee ee oe Shelley 
8. June (Vision of Sir Launfal)........+.-+.-00-. Lowell 
9. Apple BIOBSOMS.........eeeeeseeeeees Horatio Powers 
10. The HeEGperides 2... ccc cccecccscvvecssccves Tennyson 
11. Green APPleS.....cccccvccevccrvrrces J. T. Trowbridge 
12: "The PROG SOiTIC... 2. ccccec ss vrvesssocseeges Whittier 
13. Planting of the Apple Tree.............eseee- Bryant 
Sh, Weare BAG TN aos oe ose e sks ees bac ressiedsw snes Bryant 
ae! eS. eee yarn ere aoe ee eae Lucy Larcom 
16. Woodman, Spare That Tree.........e-seeveee Morris 
17. The Trees and the Master.............- Sidney Lanier 
1S. When We Piant & TEC: osc ccscccssescccecess Holmes 
19. Sinwin@® LEAVES 2.2 ccscccccccccsecvcsseccccess Lowell 
20. The Gladness of Nature.........cceecsercoens Bryant 
OF. Whe FOnOW Vee. isa ciccd eee oats seed eveeen Bryant 
292. A Summer Ramble (August).........ssccscee Bryant 
23. The Song of the Sower (Autumn)............. Bryant 
24. Maize, the Nation’s Emblem........... Celia Thaxter 
O56 Ee COCR PONE cits ca tvecset tes sseecae ara Whittier 
OG; (BOUBE. occa osc 0e es aee ee beers ees aoe Celia Thaxter 
Me Er eee dn eer eee se ree ae eee are 7 Cowper 
eS MT TOTO CLL TORT ROTOR OL Tennyson 
OD. ER IONE: ik. 6.6.04, 4:0 6:0 HO eS Ses 809 Os 28K Emerson 
Sh. BHOW BOUND CR PATE) cic ccicccceesvcenees Whittier 
EM ge a ee err ace eee Bryant 
BE, TUR BEI 666 6k Foe sc ceeee dee ae Rose Terry Cooke 
jaa eR 55 a 5 bie We a bao s.0,6 8692 OO RTE Kmerson 
Be, Te NIE VO: FICS 6.5:6:6.5.6.0:0-60:0.0 60 0g Hd ere Shelley 
Be AI hf 5s55s a naa hk RIO RON ESS aS R. H. Stoddard 
Se. EE so ac kev ks RRR DEM ES OREDOR ERS ADORED Bryant 
BT; AOMORI DOE 6.5.6.0 600 650 dee dak Feeds 64K UC EeY 
MR ee ee ee eee ae Adelaide V. Finch 
Oe RENEE GPT e's sic: 5. 455 O80 oG se 64 «SEUSS Theron Brown 
10. The Ripened Leaves............Margaret E. Sangster 
fT. "Pe TORG S FOAM... ccc eewes Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
A! ER Pee ee ee eee eee re ere Wordsworth 
43. Hail, Bonny September........... Dora Read Goodale 
Se. Cone SHOE, 2c Ch bk Soe e ved Sess Lucy Lareom 
Ce.. Tee OM OIE ok bv 6450.4 Saw dneene > 5 ed aS Holmes 
16. The Deserted Village (in part)............ Goldsmith 
Pi, BRGIME MPPRIROE TOV CNIS. 6 6 ove de cede ce tener bes Lowel! 
BG, Ue si 65444 6S ba ES hese ee kaSs 6 O58a-0% Lucy Lareom 
ee Se, re reer eee ee ee Bjornson 
50.. TO: BIOMRIEIN DRIGF 05 6iscsecssessccetnedons Burns 
51. The Broom Flower..............+...+.-Mary Howitt 
as DS eM coos pe ka ewer vibe oe ECTS Rachels Lowell 


52. The Fountain 


Volta Bureau, 
For the Increase and Diffusion of Knowledge relating to the 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 


Sole publisher for Prof. Alex 


Deal, 


Melville Bell's Elocutionary Manual, 
Sounds and their Relations, Science oft Speech, Faults of $ peech,and 


other works. Price List and Trade Terms upon application, 


JOHN HITZ, 


Superintendent, 
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birds: while thev retain their natural forms and colors b, September... s..csccsssccsoscsces Helen Hunt Jackson 
better than do tlowers. lo secure the desired results aS Se eee ey eee ee eee Helen Hunt Jackson 
for the pupil when he is making his collection of in- — % November... ss... see seeeeeeeees See ant Jaomson 

tae sl a . i UMTS 5b Gs nae eb pea eeoR ne Helen Hunt Jackson 
sects the teacher should take care that he makes his Pwr TTT Tee LU 
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@ Not all the pleasures of travel consist in % 
4 what may be seen out of the car window. And @ 
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3 yet, the country traversed by the great through % 
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y trains of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern & 
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‘ your surroundings are made cheerful and pleasant by latest improved : 

3 conveniences and considerate attention from polite employees, 4 

# Where the service is safe, fast, and punctual, Where roadbed and 5 | 

e tracks are kept in perfect condition, causing the tale to tide tres é 

and easily. Where you get a good night’s rest in the sleeping car. Q | 

3 These are features which make pleasant traveling for patrons %| 

@ of Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway. Reasons why ex- 3 | 

~% perienced travelers use this route for travel between Chicago, g 

2 Cleveland, Buffalo, New York, and Boston. : 

@ The following books for travelers sent free to any address : 4 . 

: ee Se “Justifying its Excellence,” “Two Privileges 3 silterscece tg N. 
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But to travel comfortably means pleasant traveling. 
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Yellowstone 


is the largest and, perhaps, the most unique of the many seen at 


MAMMOTH 


rhe history of these terraces and springs is intensely interesting; the sight 


By using the Shasta-Northern 
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, St. Paul, Minn., six cents for Wonderland ’99 


= W. SWEET, 230 Washington St., Boston: 
y. F. ’ 
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next July, you can visit the Park. 


For rates, etc., address 


MERSHON, 319 Broadway, New York: 
H. FOGARTY, 208 So. Clark St., Chicago. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. 


The Child-Life Readers 


By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL, . , 


Child Life, the central idea of these books, is the the me &E 
of every lesson, 

The amount of reading matter inthe First and Sec 
ond Readers is greater than is afforded by most books of il. 
the same grade, 


Child Life 
Il. Child Life in Tale and Fable 
Child Life in Many Lands—A ‘Third Reader. 


A First Reader. 


- Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Brockton, Mass. 


A Second Reader. 


IV. Child Life in Literature—A Fourth Reader. 


Price 25c. Outline drawings are inserted or astonally in First 
header, 

Ready May 20 
, “ The aim of the Second Reader isto develop a taste 
for qood reading while helping the child to learn to 
read, 


(In preparation) 


(In preparation) 


—--IMPORTANT FEATURES.—-— 


These hooks can he used wath any method of teach- 


wig reading. several respect 


Reading matter more interesting to the child. 
Superior pictorial and mechanical effect. 


These books have been planned to improve upon the existing school readers in 
s. The most conspicuous improvements that they possess are 


The stories have heen carefully selected from the 
store of literature for children —leqends 


tales, and fables. 


Easier lessons for first and second year. —_—— 


Covers that 


can always be kept clean. 





NATURE 


NATURE STUDY for GRAMMAR GRADES. 


Revised Edition. By WILBUR S. JACKM 


A Manual for the 
Guidance of Pupils 
below the High . . 
School. 


Science, Chicago 
mal School. 


PRICE $1.00. 


Department of Natural 


WORK for PRIMARY GRADES. 


Mrs. L. L. W. Witson, Ph. D., Philadelphia Normal School for Girls, ) Second Nature Reader. ‘Third and Fourth Year. 


Wilson’s United States 


AN, 


) Nature Study Manual. 
First Nature Reader. 


History Reader 


60 CENTS 


Nor- Also in Five Parts _ 
History Manual (for teachers), 30¢ 


* Each 20c 


Price 90c 
Price 35¢ 
Price 35c 


Preface by Francis W. Parker, Chicago Normal School. 
Second Year Work. 


HANDBOOK OF NATURE STUDY. 
For Teachers and Pupiis in 


Klementary Schools. 


By D. Lance, 


Price $1.00 


Public Schools, St. Paul, Minn. 





MACAULAY’S ESSAY ON MILTON. By. W Fi 


Principal of Hyde Park High School, Chicago, Il. 
MACAULAY’'S ESSAY ON ADDISON. 
THE PRINCESS. 

Academy, N. J. 
COLERIDGE'S ANCIENT MARINER. By T. F. 


INGTON, South Side High School, Milwaukee. 


By C, 


POPE’S ILIAD. By A serr Smyrk, Central High 
Philadelphia. 
“Vour beautiful edition of Macaulay's + 1 


Milton is a gem. = Superintendent Se A 


Ifunt, Clinton, Mass 


Hor High Schools and Academies. 


By GeorGe WILLIS BorsrorD, Ph. D., Instructor in the History of Greece and Rome in Harvard, ut hiead ta Cereal . hietons 
$1.10. hat TA 
da AVC 


* Jtis one of the t hook 
of the kind that / have cves 
en.’ —Superintendent W. 


kK. Elarcu, New Bedford, 


W. FRENCH. 


By W. FARRAND, Associate Master, Newark 


<ENCH 


HuN'- 


School, 


Macmillan’s 
Pocket 
Series 


English 


Classics 


Levanteen. 


Each I cts. 


CONCILIATION. by 5S. C. 


High School, Indianapolis. 


BURKE’S SPEECH ON 
Newsom, Manual Training 

MACBETH. ByC. W. Frencu. 

SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 
High School, Saginaw, Mich. 

VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By II. W. 
Academy, Andover, Mass. 


DRYDEN’S PALAMON AND ARCITE. by 
Cuuse, Vice-Principal Ethical Culture School, New York. 


By ZELMA Gray, East Side 


Phillips 


BOYNTON, 
PERCIVAL 


Other volumes in preparation, 
“ Your edition is the neatest that has 
ome to my notice.” — Principal CHARLES W. 


K VANS, Elmira, N. Y, 


History of Greece 


Svo. 


Half Leather. 


‘* In comparison with the distinctively political and military histories 


I have read, this is a welcome relief. The method of using contempo 


Price 


er yet seen,” 
AnAric B fas. Ds 


New Britain, Ct. 


START, 


Classical High School, 


Mass. 2VF T° . 
las EVERETT KIMBALL raneous material, not only to illustrate, but even to tell the history of a Worcester, Mass 
aw re py peer ee *F period, though not new, is remarkably well carried out. In the matter wes iia i 
of illustrations, maps, and references for topical readings, the book is 
by far superior to any I have examined.” 
Ps “7 belicu Professor 
© Jt 8s we adapled to th I ul ropean History Adan has constructed the 
weds 0 tudents.’— Prof ° 2 . ° Tr . best general history that 1 
HP arcig AN OUTLINE OF ITS DEVELOPMENT. y cise a ie 
Eart W. Dow, University Ne mexistence. ro ; 
of Michigan. For Schools and Colleges. By Grorce Burron Apams, Professor of History in Yale University. G. WEATHERLY, Univer 
8vo. Half Leather. Price $1.40. sity of Indiana 


Pror. J. A. 


James, Northwestern University, Evanston, Jil. 


‘| have 


taken great pleasure in examining Professor Adams’s ‘ European History.’ 
Teachers and students of history are certainly greatly indebted to him for 
this very suggestive volume, which presents the onward movement of his- 


tory in such a satisfactory manner.” 


‘‘A Student’s History of the United States.”’ 


By Epwarp CHanninc, Professor of History, Harvard University. 


additions, half leather, 


FOR SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES. 


A German Reader, 


Kdited.with Notes and Vocabulary by Warenman T. 
Huwerr, Pu. D., Professor of the German Language 


and Literature in Cornell University. Cloth, Price $1.00 


Lewis’ A First Book in Writing English. 
Carpenter's Principles of English Grammar. 
Davenport and Emerson's Principles of Grammar. 
Foster's Syllabus of English Grammar. 


BOSTON. 


New 


...American Prose... 


Selections, with 


Price 80 cents 
Price 75 cents 
Price 65 cents 
Price 60 cents 


Edition with 


Price $1.40 


Critical 


PRor. 


Cart Evans Born, Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, la.: ** The 


work represents the latest development in methods of historical instruction. 
In institutions whose library facilities will permit of its use, it cannot fail to 
become an ideal text-book.” 


Avec des Notes Explicatives en Anglais Par Alcée Fortier, Professor of 
University. 


Introductions 
writers,and a General Introduction, edited by George by 


Rice Carpenter, Columbia University. ]2m,cloth, price $1 


Elementary Physical Geography. 
For High School only. 

First Book in Physical Geography. 
oth Grade Grammar, or first year in High School 
Elementary Geology, High Schools. 


Precis de |’Histoire de France, 
French, Tulane 


Half Buckram, Price 75c 


From Chaucer to Arnold 
Types of Literary Artin Prose and Verse, an intro 
duction to English Literature,with preface and note 
Andrew J. George, A. M., Department of English. 
High School, Newton, Mass. Cloth, 8v0, Price $1. 


by various 


Tarr’s Physical Geography. 
Price $1.40 


Price $1.10 
Price $1.40 


THER MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


New York, 66 Fifth Avenue 


CHICAGO, 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
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Imparts 
Energy 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


The most agreeable and 
effective remedy for relieving 
Languor and Exhaustion, so 
common in the spring and 
summer months. Its nutri- 
ent and tonic effects give 
tone and vigor to the entire 
system. 

Taken before retiring, it 
quiets the nerves and in- 
duces refreshing sleep. 


For Sale by Druggists. 


KDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
MIDDLE STATES. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

COLUMBIA. Superintendent Fleisher 
has made a grand beginning. He is thor- 
oughly equipped for the work, and the 
people appreciate this fact. His scholar- 
ship, experience, and devotion to the work 
mean much in city supervision. 

SOUTHERN STATES. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 


The State University at Morgantown 
under the presidency of Dr. Jerome H. 
Raymond, is having a great boom. This 


is largely contributed to by the summer 
school, which begins July 1, and continues 
twelve weeks.’ The tuition is free to 
West Virginians, and board is so cheap as 
to attract great numbers of earnest 
teachers and students. 


The university is to have three new 
buildings this year. 
Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus is the 
mencement day orator this year. 
The enrollment this year has been 807, 
and 111 others are taking the college 
course by correspondence. 


com- 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 


The last lecture in the Cleveland 
teachers’ course was given on May 6 by 
John Fiske, on ‘‘The Cosmical Roots of 
Love and Self-Sacrifice.”’ The teachers’ 
course consisted of five lectures given by 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Dr. George 
H. Palmer of Harvard, Dr. Mattoon M. 
Curtis of Western Reserve, Dr. Hamilton 
W. Mabie, and Dr. John Fiske. 

Ohio has recently lost three of her edu- 
cators of national reputation, Superin- 
tendent lL. W. Day of Canton and Andrew 
J. Rickoff of Berkeley, Cal., both ex-super- 
intendents of the Cleveland schools, and 
Dr. John-Simpson, ex-superintendent of 
the Mansfield schools. 

Van Wert is to have a new public li- 
brarv building, costing $35,000, the gift of 
the Brumbaugh estate. 

The state normal school question seems 
to be receiving much attention by Ohio 
educators. Resolutions have been passed 
by nearly all the teachers’ asscciauons cf 
the various parts of the state, asking the 
next legislature to provide for the found- 
ing of a state normal school. The North- 
western Ohio Round Table passed a reso- 
lution asking for five normal schools, be- 
lieving that, by asking for five, we might 
get one. The subject will receive further 
attention by the Ohio State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Put-in-Bay June 27-29. 

The board of control of the O. T. Read- 
ing Circle met in Columbus May 12 and 13, 
to select books for the next year’s course. 
The Reading Circle has proven one of the 
most important educational factors of the 
state. 

The next state teachers’ examination 
will be held at Columbus June 20-22. 

Already the re-elections of city super 
intendents have been numerous. A few 
may be named: E. B. Cox, Xenia, three 
vears, $1,800; H. G. Williams, Marietta, 
E. S. Jones, Nelsonville, 


iwo years, $1,600; 
three years: R. S. Thomas, Akron, two 
years. 


Many Ohio teachers are planning to go 
to Los Angeles. Superintendent C. W. 
Bennett of Piqua, state director and man- 
ager, has issued a circular of information. 


Dr. James H. Canfield has resigned the 
presidency of Ohio State University. It is 
reported that Dr. T. C. Mendenhall is the 
probable successor, if he can be induced 
to accept. 

Commencement exercises of Western 
Reserve University will be held Thursday, 
June 15. The annual address will be 
given by President D. C. Gilman of Johns 
Hopkins University. On June 14 the Col- 
lege for Women of the same institution 
will hold its commencement, on which oc- 
casion the address will be delivered by 
President-elect Benjamin Ide Wheeler of 
the University of California. On June 13 
the new biology building of the university 
will be dedicated, the address to be given 
by Professor William Keith Brooks of 
Johns Hopkins University. This building 
is unquestionably the finest science build- 
ing in the state. 

The second district school of Cincinnati 
has become noted for its decorative art. 
J. J. Maas, the principal, is artistic in his 
ideas, and has taken advantage of Super- 
intendent Morgan’s request to make the 
schoolrooms attractive and beautiful with 
pictures and flowers, and has had every 
unused blackboard in the building deco- 
rated with beautiful landscape scenes and 
floral art designs, which were executed by 
two of his teachers, Miss Ariel Harkrader 
and Miss Mary Ward. Visitors have been 
attracted to the school from even the sub- 
urban places. Principal Maas agrees with 
William Taylor, a director of Rookwood 
pottery, and president of the Municipal 
Art Association, who delivered an address 
some time ago before the Teachers’ Club, 
in which he appealed for a proper educa- 
tion of the children by cultivating a love 
of the beautiful. If they are surrounded 
with pretty things, the dullest pupil must 
feel the influence. To some this is a lit- 
tle heaven and the one bright spot in their 
lives. Mr. Maas found during the winter 
months that the attendance among the 
very poorest class was the best. The 
schoolroom to them was a glad escape 
from dreary misery at home. When art 
becomes a real thing in child life, its in- 
fluence will uplift and create in embryo a 
higher moral standard of existence. 

The forthcoming publication of the his- 
tory of the Cincinnati public schools will 
be, it is said, one of the most interesting 
historical works, not only of local inter- 
est, but of far reaching that has been 
brought out in years. It will include in 
its category the names, portraits, and lives 
of many eminent men whose youth was 
svent in the four walls of Old Woodward, 








EAGLE VERTICAL PENS FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


Are the most popular and give the best of 
satisfaction, and are used more extensively 
than any other Vertical Pen on the market. 


FOR FIRM or UNSHADED WRITING : 


FOR FLEXIBLE WRITING: 


FOR SEMI-FLEXIBLE WRITING ; 


No. 1, Medium Point. No. 5, Fine Medium Point. No. 7, Fine Portnt. 
No. 2, Medium Fine Point. No. 6, Extra Fine Point. No. 8, Extra Fine Point. 
No. 4, Extra Fine Pornt. 
FOR SHADING or GENERAL WRITING: 
Nos. 170 and 570 for Primary Grades, and the Nos. 120, 400, 410, 460, 470, 480 for advanced or higher grades. 
WE ALSO MANUFACTURE —- Se - 


Over 


PLAC 
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‘ING ORDERS SEND 


FIND IT GREATLY YOUR 


SAMPLES . 
ADV 


1000 Styles of Pencils, Colored Pencils, Penholders, Rubber Erasers. 


AND PRICES; 
ANTAGE. 


HBAGLIEH PHENCIL COMPANY, 


WV 0) A s 


703 to 725 East 13th St. 


A Brain Preservative -- 
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does not 


Prepared only by 
If not 


Ke 


Crosby's Cold and Catarrh Cure 
influenza 


found at 


It does not contain cocaine, morphine 


Is not a medicine 
and sustenance of the brain and body. 
Z exhaustion, inability 
; aos This vital nutriment will always relieve, and, by its regenera- 


the best remedy in exi-te 


New York. 


A Complete Restorative. 


 Grosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


It is an essential food for the nourishment 
Sleeplessness, nervous 


to work or study is only brain hunger. 


tive power to the blood, restore vitality to the system, and 

— give endurince for mental labor without exhaustion 
VITAL 
from the phosphoid principle of 
wheat, formulated by Prof 


IZED PHOSPHIUTES is a concentrated white powder 
the ox brain and germ of 
Percy more than 30 years ago. It 
contain morphine or other injurious drug 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application 


56 West 25th St., New York. 
dru 


On, 


yyists , 


sent by mail ($1.00) 


ce for cold in the head, sore throat. and 


OF narcotic of any desc ription. By mail 50 cents 


Office and Salesroom : 


377 and 379 Broadway. 


The increasing popularity of the Eagle 
Vertical Pens must be accepted as evi- 
dence of their meritorious qualities. 

The various styles in which they are 
produced affords a satisfactory selection 
to those who require a stiff rigorous point 
to one of extreme flexibility. They guar- 
antee a superiority over all others and 
would state that a trial would convince 
you of this. Samples will be cheerfully 
furnished upon application. ; 

sectarian 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pains, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. 25 cents a bottle. 


and who have gone out in the world to 
become famous in various paths in life. 
It will cover over half a century of school 
life, and many musty old records have 
been resurrected to bring to light much in- 
teresting information that has been buried 
for years. Many old incidents will re- 
fresh the memories of a host of old citi 
zens here and abroad, and entertain the 
rising generation. The work will be 
under the direct supervision of Superin- 
tendent Morgan and a school committee. 


MINNESOTA. 
State Editor, PETE W. Ross, Morris 


HASTINGS. The proposition to issue 
$30,000 in bonds to build a new high schoo] 
was carried by a handsome majority. 
Hastings takes no back seat on the wagon 
of progress in Minnesota. 

PERHAM. And now this town find; 
that its school facilities are not extensive 
enough, and they have voted $8,000 to 
erect a new school building this summer. 

OWATONNA. Professor P. J. Kuntz of 
Aledo, Ill., has been chosen as superin- 
tendent to follow Superintendent Ford, re- 
signed. 

STATE UNIVERSITY. The graduat- 
ing class this year will number 337, dis- 
tributed amongst the various departments 
as follows: Department of science, litera- 
ture, and arts, A. B., 22; B. S8., 57; B. L.., 
Oo: Me. m8: MB. 6; M.. 4: PAD: 38. 
Department of engineering and mechanic 
arts, C. E., 2; M. E., 4; E. E., 6. School 
of mines, E. M., 3. College of Agriculture, 
bachelor of agriculture, 4, College of 
Law, LL.B., 73; M. L., 10. College of 
Medicine, M. D., 39; M. D. (homoeopathy), 
4. College of Dentistry, D. of D., 19. 
College of Pharmacy, D. of pharmacy, 22. 
This is thirty-four more than the class ot 
last year. The Philological Society has 


chosen the following officers for next 
year: Professor M. J. C. Wilkin, presi 
dent; Dr. C. H. Benton, vice-president; 
Dr. I’. Klaber, secretary-treasurer. Phe 


nominal! The entire edition of the 1,000 
Gophers issued this year is exhausted. 
The speakers for the prize ($75) sopho- 
more debate, which takes place next Sep 
tember, are Messrs. Otte, Adams, Thomp 
son, Levide, Ware, and Miss Maley; the 
question will be, “Resolved, that the eco- 
nomic advantages of trusts justify their 
existence under the law.’’—In the inter- 
society contests this year the Shakopean 
has first place, having won all its debates 
and oratorical contests; the Minerva, the 
ladies’ society, gets second place, and the 
Kent of the law department takes third 
place. Several sophomore civil engi- 
neers have taken the civil service exam- 
inations in St. Paul recently for positions 
in the United States engineering corps. 
ST. PAUL. The committee of the nor 
mal schools on the revision of the course 
of study held a meeting in State Superin- 
tendent Lewis’ office Saturday, and deter 
mined to recommend to the full board that 
“a straight five-year course be adopted for 
all the schools.” This carries with it the 
abolition of the elementary course that 


has been discussed before. Graduates of 
our state high schools will be credited 


with three years’ work, enabling them to 
enter the junior classes and graduate in 
two years. The different years will be 
known as first, second, third, junior, and 
senior, doing away with A., B., and C. 
The presidents of the normal schools were 
appointed a sub-committee to re-model 
the model schools, and to provide that, in- 
stead of being taught by students, they 
shall be taught by the best teachers in the 
normals, that the normal students mav 
have the benefit of the example of able and 
experienced teachers. 


MICHIGAN. 


The Michigan City Superintendents met 
in annual session at Lansing May 11-12 
The attendance was not large, but the pro 
sramme was interesting and well carried 
out. Professor B. A. Hinsdale of the Uni 
versity of Michigan opened the meeting on 
Thursday evening with one of his charac 
teristic lectures, “The Art of Study.” 
When the doctor had finished there was 
very little left to be said. The forenoon 
session on Friday was given wholly to the 
subject of manual training. Superin- 
tendents MacKenzie, Skinner, Hoyt, and 
Armstrong, all noted for their interest and 
knowledge along this line, gave able 
papers and discussions. Superintendent 
Chalmers of Toledo outlined the plan of 
manual ,training as carried on in the To 
ledo schools. The afternoon was occu 
pied by a round table on various topics, 
and the evening gave opportunity for dis- 
cussions upon School Economy, Superin- 
tendent Martindale of Detroit; Historical 
Material in the Grades, Superintendent 
Hathaway, Grand Rapids; The Newer 
— President R. G, Boone, Ypsi- 
anti. 
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Modern : Schools 


and: Modern : Teachers 


HALL'S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. ° 


By Frank H. HAL. 
The Werner Arithmetics. 
The Hall Arithmeties. 
Teacher’s Handbook. bor Teachers using The Werner Arithmetics. 


THE DE GARMO LANGUAGE SERIES. 


De Garmo’s Language Lessons, Books I. and II. 


De Garmo’s Complete Language Lessons. For Ungraded Schools. 
By CHARLES DE GARMO, Ph.D, Cornell University. 


The Elements of English Grammar. (7x press.) 


By GEORGE P. Brown, formerly Superintendent of Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE WERNER GEOGRAPHIES. 


By Dr. H. S. TarseE tt, 


The Werner Introductory Geography. 24 Maps and 360 Illustrations. 
The Werner Grammar School Geography, Part I. 


Outline Maps, and tog Illustrations. 


The Werner Grammar School Geography, Part Il. 


and 1185 Illustrations. 


THE PRACTICAL SERIES or SCHOOL PHYSIOLOGIES. 


By Dr. W. E. BaLpwin. 


A Child’s Health Reader, for Primary and Ungraded Schools. 





A Three- Rook Course for Graded Schools. 


A Two-Book Course for Graded and Ungraded Schools. 





For Graded Schools. 





Supt. of Schools, 
Providence, R. 1. 


140 Diagrams and 


54 pages of Maps 





Primary Lessons. 
Essential Lessons. 


For Intermediate and Grammar Grades and Ungraded Schools. 


Advanced Lessons. For Higher Grammar Grades, High Schools, Normal Schools, &c. | 





THE FOUR GREAT AMERICANS SERIES. 


Edited by JAmEs BaLpwin, Ph, D. 
* Four Great Americans,’ ** Four Naval Heroes,”’ 
‘*Four American Patriots,’’ ‘*Four American Poets,’ 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 





Several other volumes in press and in preparation. 


THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, National and State. 


BA 





By Dr HINSDALE, 


University of Michigan. 


For High Schools and Colleges. 


PHYSICAL LABORATORY MANUAL. 


By Cuarces F. Apbams, 


High School, Detroit, 





Mich. 


lor H'gh Schools, Normal Schools, &c. 


CHOICE SUPPLEMENTARY READING, 


INCLUDING 


‘¢The First Year Nature Reader,”’ 
“Old-Time Stories Retold,’’ 
‘+ Legends of the Red Children,’’ 
** Lafayette, the Friend of American Liberty,’ 


and others. 








FOR COMPLETE LIST of our Publications, Terms for Introduction, Exchange, and Regular Supply, address 


WERNER 


SCOHOOL. 


BOOK COMPANY 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 


Chicago 


New 


Y ork Boston 











& TSTSSVS VTSSVS SFSSESSSSSESS SESSSstEVSEssesesesesesesesevp 


‘*To Lessen Labor is to Lengthen Life.” 


YOU LENGTHEN LIFE, SWEETEN YOUR DISPOSITION, 
AND INCREASE YOUR EFFICIENCY, WHEN YOU USE 


Williams & Rogers’ 
Commercial and Common 
school Books . 


These books were written with a view to producing the best results with the least 
amount of labor onthe part of the teacher. This is accomplished by a method original 
with the series. Pupils study these books with increasing interest and benefit, and 
teachers are relieved of al! drudgery. 

THE SUBJECTS TREATED IN THESE BOOKS ARE: 











BOOKKEEPING CIVIL GOVERNMENT 
SHORTHAND POLITICAL ECONOMY 
COMMERCIAL LAW CORRESPONDENCE 
ARITHMETIC GRAMMAR 
PENMANSHIP ALGEBRA SPELLING 


These books are neither experiments, imitations, nor compilations, but are origi- 
nal, standard works, and are in use in thousands of schools, where they give complete 
satisfaction. They are Sound, Sensible, Practical, and Up-to-date. 

Specimen pages and illustrated catalogue sent free to teachers and school officers. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 
Rocuester, N. Y. - - - - Cuicaco, Il. 
Boston Depository: Tur Boston Scuoot Surriy Co. 
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Every Person Going Abroad 





this summer should take along a copy of 
The Complete Pocket Guide to Europe, edited by F.C, & T.L 
It is concise, handy, has clear and legible maps, and is altogether the best of the kind pub- 
lished. 
tty of this little book, I can recommend it with a show of authority.” 
ath It may be obtained of any bookseller, or will be sent postpaid for $1,25 by the 


STEDMAN. 
The editor of the Philadelphia Press says : 


leather. 
publisher, 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 


‘* Having had a practical test of the qual- | 
The book is bound in full | 


| 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





MAYNARD’S ENGLISH CLASSIC SERIES 


LITERATURE CLASSES AND SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 
EDITED WITH INTRODUCTIONS AND NOTES. 


LATEST NUMBERS. 


210. Brownine’s Saul, and Other Poems. 
With portrait, introduction, critical opinions, and notes. 
Price, 12 cents. 


2. Matthew Arnold’s Poems. Selected. 
With portrait, introduction, critical opinions, and notes. 
Price, 12 cents. 

. 212-213. Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
With portrait, introduction, critical opinions, and notes. 
Numsek, bound in cloth. 24 cents. 


214. Paul’s Trip with the Moon. 


FOR 


No. 


No. 


DouBLeE 


By E. W. Weaver. For supplementary reading in geography. 
For primary grades. Price, 12 cents. 


215. Craik’s Little Lame Prince. 
With introduction and notes. 
grades. Price, 12 cents. 

216. Speeches of Lincoln and Douglas in 1858. 
With introduction and notes. 
217. Two Tanglewood Tales. By 
Containing The Dragon’s Teeth and The Minotaur. 
ical sketch, portrait, notes, and illustration. 


lor supplementary reading in primary 


No. 


IZ Cé6Nnts. 


By Hawthorne. 
With biograph- 


Price, 12 cents. 


No. 


No. 218-219. Longfellow’s Hiawatha. 


With portrait, introduction, critical opinions, notes, and illustrations, 
DovusL_re NumBeEr, bound in cloth. Price, 24 cents. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL. & CO. 


29, 31, 33, E. 19th Street, New York. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., 204-6 Michigan Ave., Chicago. H. I, SMITH, Agt., 14 Ashburton Place, Boston. 
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THE ATTENTIVE PROCESS. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM JAMES, HARVARD. 


What is the attentive process psycho- 
logically considered? asks Professor Wil- 
liam James in the Atlantic. Attention to 
an object is what takes place whenever the 
object most completely occupies the mind 
by that object. For simplicity’s sake, sup- 
pose the object to be an object of sensation 

a figure approaching us at a distance on 
the road. It is far off, barely preceptible, 
and hardly moving; we do not know with 
certainty whether it is aman or not. 
Such an object as this, if carelessly looked 
at, may hardly catch our attention at all; 
the optical impression may affect solely 


the marginal consciousness, whilst the 
mental focus keeps engaged with rival 
things. We may, indeed, not “see” it at 


all till some one points it out. But, if so, 
how does he point it out? By his finger, 
and by describing its appearance,—by 
creating a premonitory image of where to 
look, and of what to expect to see. This 
premonitory image is already an excite- 
ment of the same nerve centres that are 
concerned with the impression. The im- 
pression comes and excites them still 
further; and now the object enters the 
focus of the field consciousness, being sus- 
tajned both by impression and by idea. 
But the maximum of attention to it is not 
yet reached. Although we see it, we may 
not care for it; it may suggest nothing 
important to us; and a rival stream of ob- 
jects or of thoughts may quickly take our 
mind away. If, however, our companion 
defines it in a significant way, arouses in 
the mind a set of experiences to be appre- 
hended from it,—names it as an enemy or 
as a messenger of important tidings,—the 
residual and marginal ideas now aroused, 
so far from being its rivals, become its as- 
sociates and allies; they shoot together 
into one system with it; they converge 
upon it; they keep it steadily in focus; 
the mind attends to it with maximum 
power. 

The attentive process, therefore, at its 
maximum may be physiologically symbol- 
ized by a brain cell played on in two ways, 
from without and from within. Incoming 
currents from the periphery arouse it, and 
collateral currents from the centres of 
memory and imagination reinforce these. 

April Atlantic. 


SHE. 
She can solve “‘Probs”’ in Algebra 
With precision and haste, 
And demonstrate in Geometry 
To suit the queen’s taste. 


She can speak French and German, 
She can read Latin at sight; 

She can write “Chem.” equations, 
She can waltz all night. 


She can play the piano, 

She also can paint and draw, 
And such a hand to elocute 

I know you never saw! 


She can do most anything 
That any mortal wishes, 
Excepting just two things: 
Work and wash mother’s dishes. 
Elmer Ellsworth French 
Bridgton Academy, Maine, 


HOW JOUN W. GIBSON 


GEROGRAPHLY. 


John W. Gibson, principal of the public 
Island, 
Talbot 


schoo] at Fairbank, Tilghman’s 
one of the veteran teachers of 


TEACHES 





county, Maryland, teaches geography on 
a big object lesson scale. 

He has laid off on about a quarter of an 
acre of the schoolyard a map of the world 
on Mercator’s projection, showing the con- 
tinents and islands, the oceans, seas, lakes, 
and rivers, the mountains and vyalleys. 
The water for the waterways is mechani- 
cally conveyed from the overflow of a 
semi-artesian well near by. The natural 
lay of the land gives the plane surface; 
the mountains are built up with oyster 
shells, gravel, and earth, and sand from 
the river shore has been spread to show 
the deserts. The work is done to a scale, 
Mr. Gibson being a surveyor and civil en 
gineer. His pupils helped him enthusi- 
astically in the work. The various min- 
eral and vegetable products of the differ- 
ent countries are assigned to the respec 
tive places. Mr. Gibson does not claim 
that the idea of a schoolyard map is origi- 
nal with him, but the work probably has 
never been done on so large a scale before, 

nor with such attention to accuracy of de- 

tail. There is large enough sx ope to show 
the progress of the naval side of the Span- 
ish war; constructing warships of tin and 
bark of the pine tree is not difficult: every 
country boy living on the salt water can 
Whittle out a ship with his jackknife as 


casily as a factory can make a match, and 
when the daily newspapers come, what a 
delight they take in changing the positions 
of the squadrons, according as the news 
warrants it. This is both constructive 
and applied geography, and makes the 
maps and letterpress of the text-book 
much more interesting and more easy of 
comprehension. Principal Gibson’s novel 
schoolyard attracts many visitors.—Balti- 
more Sun. 


“All arts are perfected by experience. 
“The best tools make the best work.” 
Next to the teacher, the kind of material 
used is one of the most important factors 
in success of a school system. Cicero said 
of the orator, ““‘When to rare natural 
ability there is added long-continued prac- 
tice under the best masters, there results 
a rare combination of excellence.” So 
when to extensive manufacturing facilities 
and up-to-date ideas there is added years 
of experience in one line, there results a 
product of surpassing excellence. Edu- 
cators and school officials should write to 
the Acme Stationery and Paper Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for their educational 
catalogue and specimen book of school 


” 


papers. Their advertisement is on 
another page. This company has over 


1,000 styles of writing tablets, cheap or 
fine. The fine-grade papers are also made 
into papeteries, with envelopes to match. 
The new designs are twenty-eight in num- 
ber; four color-studies, four international 
designs, four floral designs, and sixteen 
conventional designs. These are original 
and distinctive productions, unapproached 
by any line on the market. 


SUPERINTENDENT S. 8S. PARR. 





One of the foremost superintendents of 
the Northwest is S. S. Parr of St. Cloud, 
Minn., a man in whom his city, county, 
and state have confidence, and in whom 
the educational people have just cause for 
pride. Besides being an efficient admin- 
istrator of his own schools and of educa- 
tional interests generally, he is a vigorous 
writer upon current educational questions, 
and, besides his pamphlets, few are the 
educational papers that have not con- 
tained articles from his pen; he is one of 
the superintendents who, within the last 
few years, has written his ‘‘educational ex- 
periences” for one of the great literary 
magazines of the country. He is also the 
author of a civil government of Minne- 











SUPERINTENDENT 8, 8. PARR, 

sota and a geography of Minnesota. Hav- 
ing been in the state for the past seven- 
teen years, during which Minnesota’s mag- 
nificent school system has been developed, 
it is certainly fair to say that, outside of 
the State University, he has had more to 
do in influencing educational tendencies 
than any other one man in the state. He 
has the confidence of his colleagues, and 
has had from them the highest honor 
within their gift—president of the Minne- 
sota Association. 

Mr. Parr was prepared for teaching in a 
state normal school, and began his career 
as a teacher in the country schools of II- 
linois. In 1873-’74 he was superintendent 
of the schools at Marshall, Ill.; in 1875-’76 
taught in the high school in Indianapolis; 
in 1877-’81 was teacher of psychology and 
allied subjects in the state normal at Terre 
Haute, Ind.; in 1881-’84 was institute con- 
ductor, state educational department. Min- 
nesota, and founded ‘School Education”: 
in 1884-’85 was superintendent of schools 
Rochester, Minn.; in 1885-’89 dean of De 
Pauw University normal school, Green- 
castle, Ind.; in 1889-’99 has been superin- 
tendent of schools at St. Cloud, Minn. 








i The Summer Quarter at the 
= West Virginia University = 
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BEGINS JULY | AND CONTINUES 12 WEEKS. 


Wranven 


Classes will be formed at the 
opening of the Summer Quarter at § 
almost all stages of all subjects— 
elementary and advanced. ’ 
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Teachers especially will find 
courses that will exactly meet their 
wants, The Summer Quarter brings 
together the brightest aud most 
energetic educators. The atmos- 
phere is charged with intellectual 
enthusiasm. It is an inspiration— 
a help that no ambitious teacher 
can afford to miss, 

Students who cannot remain the 
full twelve weeks may stay one 
term (six weeks) or whatever por- 
tion of the quarter they desire. 

The Summer Quarter is not a 
‘‘summer school.”’ It is an integ- § 
ral part of the University year. § 
. “ 
Summer Quarter work counts to- § 

i . 
ward a degree the same as workin $ 
any other quarter. All depart- : 
ments will be in full operation. § 
In addition to the regular faculty, : 

. . . . a 
eminent specialists from otherin- § 
stitutions will lecture. : 
Expenses for the entire twelve : 
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Quarter may continue their work 
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by correspondence if they desire. 
Catalogue free; write to 
JEROME H. RAYMOND, President, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 
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afayette 
College. 


Classical; Latin and General Scientific ; 
Civil, Mining, and Electrical Engi- 
neering; and Chemical Courses. 


The College occupies a group of handsome 
and thoroughly equipped buildings, upon a sit 
of unsurpassed beauty, two hours from New 
York or Philadelphia. The Faculty is abl 
and experienced; the curriculum well tested 
The provisions for physical training are ample 
and progressive. Special attention is given | 
the training of students for the profession vo! 
teaching. 

For catalogues and full information address 

THE REGISTRAR, 
EASTON, PA. 


NOTE WORTHY 
BOOKS. 





SOUTHWORTH'S 
ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC, 
Book |. Book Il. 


SOUTHWORTH & GODDARD'S 
FIRST LESSONS IN LANGUAGE, 
ELEMENTS OF COMPOSITION AND GRAMMAR, 


HILL’S 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF ROUND-HAND VER- 
TICAL WRITING, 
TILDEN’S 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, 
A COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, 


Full information relative to the above, 
also terms for introduction, may be had 
upon afplication to 


THOS. R. SHEWELL & CO., Publishers, 
68 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 
lll Fifth Ave., 378 Wabash Ave,, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 











WHO IS ?—(I 
[Answers next week. ] 
1. Prince of Showmen? 
2. Ouida? 
3. Maconia Swan? 
4. Mad Socrates? 
5. Inspired Tinker? 
6. Colonel Frederic Ingham? 
Heaven-born minister? 
8. Domestic poet? 
9. Ursa major? 
10. Timothy Titcomb? 
ll. George Loud? 
12. Sage of Monticello? 
3. Quaker poet? 
4. The pathfinder? 
5. Mrs. Partington? 
6. Oliver Optic? 
7. Old Hickory? 


WHERE IS ?— (I. 


[Answers next week. ] 
1. Jenny Wren? 
2. Dolly Varden? 
3. Jean Valjean? 
1. Maggie Tulliver. 
5. Truthful James? 
6. Tommy Traddles? 
7. Shirley? 
& Rab? 
9. Topsy? 
10. Lady Teazle? 
11. Portia? 


QUESTIONS. 
BY A. B. Y. 

1. Where was the Laocoon of the Vati- 
can discovered? 

2. Who was called the “Old Man Elo- 
quent’’? 

3. What musician in story so charmed 
the rats with which a certain city was in- 
fested as to lead them to plunge in a river? 

4. Who said in congress that he had 
discovered perpetual motion, being the 
simple fact that: 

“Paper makes money, 

Money makes banks, 

Banks make poverty, 

Poverty makes rags, 

Rags make paper, 

Paper makes money, 

Money makes banks’’? 

5. Who established the first circulating 
library in America? 


6. Who said, ‘‘Millions for defense, but 
not one cent for tribute’? 

7. Who said, “Man is a 
animal’’? 

8. In how many hours did James Rus- 
sell Lowell compose his ‘Vision of Sir 
Launfal’’? 

9. Which one of the United States was 
once an independent republic? 

10. Which of the United States is called 
the peninsula state? 


pugnacious 


ANSWERS. 

1. In the baths of Titus, where it was 
said by Pliny to be. 

2. John Quincy Adams. 

3. Robert Browning’s ‘Pied 
Hamlin.’’ 

4. John Randolph of Roanoke. 
5. Benjamin Franklin. 
6. Charles Pinckney. 
7. Mrs. Edgeworth. 
8. Forty-eight. 
9. Texas. 
10. Florida. 


Piper of 


The Prang Educational Company will 
have three representatives abroad this 
summer in the interests of the house, One 


goes to Japan, one to Italy, and one to 
England. 


CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they 
cannot reach the seat of the disease. 
Catarrh is a blood or constitutional dis- 
ease, and in order to cure it you must take 
internal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is 
taken internally, and acts directly on the 
blood and mucous; surfaces. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is not a quack medicane. It 
was prescribed by one of the best physi- 
cians in this country for years, and is a 
regular prescription. It is composed of 
the best tonics known, combined with the 
best blood purifiers, acting directly on the 
mucous surfaces. The perfect combina 
tion of the two ingredients is what pro- 
duces such wonderful results in curing 
catarrh. Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, price 75 cents. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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The Question to be decided by 
Free Text-Book School Boards 
Is: 


Shall the Public School system of a Nation 
as high in the Scale of Civilization as Our Oven 














be conducted on 
a plane of 


Cleantiness 





lower than we use in 2 
our own Homes ‘ 





We do not ask our children to use each others’ Napkins! 
No Neat Scholar should be asked to use a book 
handled by a Slovenly Seholar 


When by Investigating the 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS” 


you will be convinced that this, the 


Chief Objection, 
CAN BE REMOVED 


by strictly enforcing the rules of our System, AND 


the Expense is 


returned Tan Times Over Py the 
Increased Life of the Text-Books! 








It costs LESS for text-books and our articles, in 5 years, 


than it costs for TEXT-BOOKS ALONE! 
We CHALLENGE any School Official who doubts this 
strong statement, SU BSTANTIATED by {200 


Free Text-Book School Boards, 














to fit out 


One School House OOK COVERS, 
famous 


SELF - BINDERS, anu 
TRANSPARENT PAPER, 











with our 


and at the end of One School Year, 
if the Teachers do not endorse it, 
we will refund the cost. 


Saves the Taxpayers Money 





This Svstem —— AND -— “ Pp Samples sent on request. 
Lessens the Large Annual Appropriation. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO.,, 


P, O. Box 643 S. Springfield, Mass, 








G. W. Houpen, Pres’t M, U. HotpEn, Sec’y 
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Physicians as a class are opposed to what 





with many a sweet smile of cheer, to al] 


them “are the children of sacrifice. But they call ‘patent medicines.” It is not present. 

. ° the chief power at work is the chancellor, often they openly endorse them. Now and It is impossible to describe the joyt 
Itis Incontrovertible! Dr. W. H. Payne, whose varied learning, | then, however, some 3 thusiasm which sessed ever vad - 
° thorough special training, and great, lov- | doctor, who has been & S = ar poodlticye Lofty aa sf oval 
om ee y art are evervw > ait. rears } th . ve witness of a -_ 4 ) c , . . eat 
ing heart are everywhere felt. For years ne €} HY Sinking Ma wens Mule MAE Doh hel, 


The Editor of the ‘‘ Christian Million,’’ 
under the heading of General Notes, on 
August 20, 1896, wrote :-— 

**A good article will stand upon its own 
merits, and we may rely upon it that nothing 
will continue long which does not, in a more 
or less degree, harmonize with the state- 
ments which are published concerning it.’’ 


Mr. Hall Caine, 

Author of ‘* The Deemster,” “* The Manx- 
man,’ *‘ The Christian,” etc., when speak- 
ing on *“*Criticism,’’ recently, said :— 























he has labored with an unconquerable de- 
termination to bring conscience and 
heart-training distinctly to the front. He 
has succeeded, with the co-operation of 
most of the fAculty. May 12 was a day 
not soon to be forgotten by students, fac- 
ulty, and friends. It was “Rose Day.” 
Some years ago Mrs. W. H. Payne, but re- 
cently gone to her heavenly reward for a 
life of undoubting faith and unending good 








remarkable cure by the 
use of Dr. Pierce’s rem- 
edies, feels it a duty to 
tell what he knows, 
Dr. Joseph Fike, 
of Lost Springs, 
Marion Co., Kan- 
sas, is such a 
man. He writes: 

“Tam using a 
good many of 
your medicines 
in my practice. 
























before young and eager eyes. Almost un 
consciously great lessons in patriotism, in 
noble and unselfish living, in art, in geny 
ine love for alma mater had been given 
and seized for all time. A _ brave loo} 
within, a longing look without, a mighty 
lift upwards—these are worth while. 
Amicus, 
Nashville, Tenn. 















































“When a thing that is ad yertised greatly = started the custom of giving rig 1 Ten ve ars 
is good it goes and goes perinanently ; when student a rose at morning prayers, to be ago I had a . . 
it is bad, it only goes for a while; the public kept as a souvenir of college life and col- patient who NEW JERSEY SALARIES. 
finds it out.’’ ee se was badly 
lege love. This year the day was spe- affected with i v 
3 : " L » salaries ew Jersey teachers })y 
The Proprietor of cially memorable because of her very re- | scrofula. Her ow ag H, Recatiln weey Sepeners by: 
9 cent death. The chapel was crowded with | mouth and | COUBTICS 15 SS F 
, | throat were in an Males Fema} 
the heautiful, eager faces of students and | — awful condition.and ices emales 
has said over and over again :— friends. The programme was_ simple. | ere were huneeen Ge Tee eee CT eee eee $162.83 $62.19 
‘‘It is a fallacy to imagine that anything Pr. Bourland, professor of English litera- | ae _ outsic = er eer eee are eee ee ey 126.44 51.35 
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after a public trial of half-a-century, is con- ness of life. he . Dr. Pay _ sented to | that Dr. Pierce's ; Kc ill agade eaa re ied S o png 45.1 
clusive testimony of their popularity, su- the college a fine life-sized portrait of Dr. | ne Medical a are OF Fe eae 75.83 3.54 
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and they vow stand without a rival Res, 20 and philosophic addresses. In it he spoke the drug store and bought one bottle and gave it Burlington ............66. 60.89 = 40.40 
and 25 cents each, at all drug store in warm eulogy of Dr. Curry. saying that to 1€T o use as directed. Five bottles cured her, Gloucester .......ececceees 61.16 39.47 
2) : and she is well to-day. Ny 50. 9¢ 9 
he did not think that we should wait till For more than thirty years Dr. R. V. | Cape ee ae oe eee 50.96 3 () 
PE ap I Sa a at aad a man was dead before we spoke of him Pierce, of Buffalo, N. Y., has enjoyed a far Salem ...-..2.eeeeeeeeeees 54.88 38.90 
A DAY OF HEART-TRAINING AT PEA- | words of praise and encouragement. Then larger practice than many physicians who Somerset .........eeeereee 73.45 38.09 
BODY NORMAL COLLEGE. came a most appreciative address by Miss charge large fees for advice. Dr. Pierce’s CURIPEPIONG 6.505000 hsa 61.58 37.68 
— Sears, professor of mathematics, on ‘The Wi Medical Discovery is made without BRE Tee . 44.37 36.3 j 
The most widespread and powerful help | Founding and Purpose of Rose Day.” agen ole wl yd 5 senigges — oe TECOTMIOD. 6cc vc cscenvs ess 55.54 35.70 i 
to public school education in the South to- | Theo. Cooley of Nashville, an ardent is a temperance oa eh pi ie ale, OOCCBR 2c ccc ccsesvsserccews 50.92 33.71 : 
day is the Peabody Normal College. This friend of the college, presented a beautiful and without alcohol, whiskey, sugar or MOREE 65s be. ceaseceyuehas 47.34 38.3 ; 
college has grown in numbers in twelve | painting, making a sympathetic speech. syrup to preserve its properties, keeps per- | Average for state......... 81.3! 18.19 
vears or so from about 175 students to | He has honored himself by giving the col- fectly in any climate for any length of time. = 7 
nearly 675. The work of this session has | lege several other valuable pieces of art. Others may imitate the remedy; they can- . " 
been earnest and vigorous. Year after | A hush of expectancy fell on the audience sth Ger a Let nai _— talk ng Webster's International Dictionary 
year the college has sent over the South | as Professor Little, one of the rising men aimee tan te “nag "Sick poo hy ml rightfully holds its place on the library 
young men and women with good general of the college, began to speak of the value cannot visit Buffalo may consult De Pierce table as the scholar’s indispensable com- 
training, and with an exalted conception | of the work of some great educator, of his by mail, He gives free, fatherly advice for panion. As a combination of complete- 
of work and power of the teacher. Its | power to impress truth and develop char- treating and curing diseases of a chronic, ness, conciseness, and convenience, it cer- 
diploma carries weight everywhere. A | acter, of his great name in the educational —" and lingering nature. No charge tainly has no rival. Its clearness never 
free Christian spirit pervades the whole | world, and of the tender affection for him is made for such consultation. fails, and its authority is not to be ques- : 
mass of students. in the bosoms of all present. It was need- tioned. It is the one great standard 4 
No one who has looked into it at all is | less to say that he referred to the honored | jt, and he was so overcome by emotion as | authority recommended by college presi- d 
at all doubtfulas to the causes of this well chancellor, whose portrait he now un-| to be unable to speak. After this the | dents, school superintendents, and other 
nigh ideal state of things In the first | veiled and presented to the college in the | female members of the faculty took arm- | educators, and has proved itself invalu- 
place the students are here to fit them- | name of the faculty and students. This | fuls of beautiful roses previously brought | able to school teachers, professional men, I 
selves for teaching, and perhaps most of was the first that Dr. Payne had heard of | in from the campus, and distributed them, | and self-educators. 
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MODERN BOOK-KEEPING a ee 
-_ 
Here is a veal Supplementary First Reader: 
By J. L. Montcomery TI H" RA HR 
For High Schools, Academies, and the Upper Classes of Grammar Schools. ° 
HENRY A. WISE, Sut. Pudlic Instruction, Baltimore, Md mn : i i 
**The brief, simple, andintelligent manner in which the subject is treated will enable any teacher to teach | HIS book poe extended and varied reading to first reader pupils, while not exceeding the vocab- 
book-keeping by means of this book ”’ na ulary of the tirst reader, with which they are familiar. Fits any reader. It may be used after the 
Kk. BO NEEI ne , a regular reader for the grade is finished, as 1t contains no word that has not been read in that book. 
J, NEE Y, Supt. of tc Schools, St. Joseph, Mo. ae Or, it may be used side by side with the regular first reader, it being so graded that in its early part, 
\ prea improve ment the ordinary text-book on that subject on account of its simplicity and practi- middle part, and Jatter part it has only the words found in the corresponding early part, middle part, 
cal character t ought to meet with great success and latter part of the regular first reader. See’? 
WM. E. HATCH, Sut. of Schools, New Bedford, Ma It gives the pupil the same familiar words in new combinations, expressing new thoughts, 
‘The book seems t ve an excellent one both n arrangement, definition, and general treatment of and therein ties its peculiar value 
each subject.” ; It is cheap, too. Onlv costs 15 cents, sent by mail, postage paid. Shall we send you one? Address 
= us at Philadelphia, New York, Boston, or Chicago. 
MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., H. I. SMITH, Agent, BUTLER, SHELDON & COMPANY 
20, 31, and 33 E. toth Street, New York 14 Ashburton Place, - - Boston. ses statin hacks - : 
Publishers of School Books. 
HE BRADLEY The Educational $ Verti iti 
€ Educational System or Round=Hand Vertical Writing 
STANDARD WATER COLORS, The most artistic, the most comp rehen- | Prepared by 
JUST WHAT YOU WANT FOR Made to complete the material appliances for sive, the most rational, and the most . ANNA E. HILL, eas! 
PRACTICAL WORK. our system of Color Instruction. economical series of writing books. i ite ot Public aenOOs, 
PREPARED IN THREE FORMS ; ; opringfeld, Mass. 
Dry, in cakes, price per box, postpaid. coe -..-25 cents. IMPORTANT FEATURES. 
Semi-moist, in pans, es 6 ctovie ....-35 cents 1, Three sizes of books i 
nie a : ‘ an ’ ] , adapted to the desks in the various grades, 
Moist,in tubes, pertube,  «._«_*§—_ waa cccc cee -...10 cents. 2. Attractive illustrations in the lower books. ; 
HAVE YOU SEEN OUR NEW WE STILL MAKE THE POPULAR > — a ae of obey space at a minimum price. 
Aes : 4. 1e sonnd educational features of the vocabulary and sentence -d. 
STANDARD MIXING PALETTE ? | SPRINGFIELD DRAWING KIT. 5. Absonce of confusing rulieg y en use 
Adapted to any line of Water Colors in tubes Try also our 6. The movement exercises, without which there can be no rapidity. rs 
Adopted by the Greater New York Schools | DRAWING PENCILS, COMPASSES, 7. Beanty and legibility of script. iy 
Price, 60 cents a dozen; postage, 25 cents a dozen and other Apparatus. 8, The schoolroom charts, i 
CATALOG FREE 9%. The teacher's manual. of 
~ . > CORRESPONDENCE INVITED, 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. THO INVITED . 
NEW YORK: 11 E. 16th St, ATLANTA: 515 Grand Bldg. KANSAS CITY: 418 E. 9th St. MAS R. SHEWELL & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON. °° NEW YORK. *,° CHICAGO. 
¥ 
NEW ELEMENTARY DRAWING BOOKS. TUFT 
HESE beautiful new books have proved an instantaneous success Endorsed by all U S C O  # | # E GE 
the leading supervisors of drawing. Published in yearly and half-yearly editions, 
with manuals for teachers. : - _ 
. 7" . 
Summer School ot Che stry 
HOW TO 7 are TUR asin Builders, ny warren 8. Penny. f Chemistry, 
i‘ R 3, By M.S. EMERY vy 
’ Oc 
Iwo attractive new books of great value to teachers. Pric e, £1.50 ear h. I 0? 1899. 
NEW AUDUBON BIRD CHART IN COLORS. 
) Six courses ; Chemistry 1,2,3,4 ind 10 of the College Catalogue will be offered and given by regulal 
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»college, The chemical laboratory is four miles from Bostor 


occupies the whole of a college building, and is well equipped with modern 
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The school will open July ith, and be in session six weeks 
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literature for arranged 


manner to meet the gradual unfolding 
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with the best 
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: CORTINA’S SELF INSTRUCTOR 
esata *%% IN 20 LESSONS 
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3s tudy Complete, b« aad $1.50. 

¢ Awarded First Prize, ¢ wag he Exposition, Chicago, 1893 
3 French, Frances, — p le * lessons, 3O0c, 

t yur original and simple 
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LANGUAGES BY Learn 1 tho se unable to come to the 
PHONOGRAPH Academy, and have most perfectin 


struction and amusement combined 
text and imported Spanish Books, Send §c, for cat 





Other 
{ Cortina Academy of Languages, - 44 W. 34th St., N.Y. 3 | 
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UNIVERSITY ft cs 
Any Information. 

PU BLISHING?: = 
. 7 East 10th St., 
S 5 "New! Yorke 
N. E. Dept., - Washington Street, —— 














ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORT HEAND. 


Invented in 1837. Leads all in 1898. 

PRNICIPAL ROBINSON, of Albany (N. Y.) High School 
says: “ Stenography is coming into High Schools and com 
ing to stay, and it ts well to recognize the fact.’ 

Get * * Isaac Pitman’s Complete P wr In 
structor,’’ 252 pages. Price, $1 50 opted and 
used in the Public Schools of New York, Brooklyn, 
St. Louis, Mo., etc. Address 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Square, N. Y. 


Publishers of Pitman’s Practical French Grammar, cts. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


The Psychology of Reasoning, 


BY ALFRED BINET, 


Open Court Publishing Co., 


243 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 








Send a postal giving your name and address, and receive by return mail our new 
of sixty-four pages, wlustrated with many portraits and pictures of the bomes 


of standard American and English authors. 


GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, | 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 
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~~, Summer Schools. 


The Sauveur Summer School of Languages. 


ny] 4 v " 
At AMHERST COLLEGE, Mass. 

Twenty-Fourth Session. : July 10th to Aug. 18th. 
There will be each day eight hours of French; six of German; three of J/alian 
three of Latin; three of Greek; two of Hebrew. A course in English Literature, by \ 

courses on Library Economy, Political Economy, and Chemistry. 
For programme, address the Rev, DAVID SPRAGUE, AMHERST, 

For particulars and circulars of IL. Sauveur’s Works, address 


two of Spanish 
V. J. ROLFE; also 


MASS. 
Dr. L. 
} Dearborn Ave. 


MARTHAS VI VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE U.S. 


SEVEN BUILDINGS 


OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. 
COOL AND HEALTHFUL. 


COMPLETE COURSES IN 
METHODS, MUSIC, ACADEMICS, AND 
ORATORY. 


SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 
Containing full information on courses, advan 
tages, tuition, club rates, board, rooms, 
and recreation. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres., 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 


- Emerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA. 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 

Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosonhy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. 

ee Spring Term opens March 7. Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 

CHARLES WESLEV FMERSON, Prest., 
Corner Tre mont and Berke ley § Streets, Boston, Mass. 


SAUVEUR, 
, Chicago, Il. 














College Professors, Superintendents, Principals, Assistants, Department Teachers, 5, Grade Teachers, 
Kindergartners, Specialists, Tutors, and Governesses, for colleges, schools, and homes in every State. 
No charge for recommending teachers. Address: Interstate Teachers’ Agencies. 


Eastern Office: Odd Fellows’ Temple, Philadelphia. 126 Washington St., Chicago. 


Main Office : 


Ontario ‘Medical College for Women 


TORONTO, CANADA. 


FOR CALENDAR, APPLY TO THE REGISTRAR. 
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| New York University. 


| SUMMER COURSES. 
| Po Year. July r1o---Aug. 18. 


A Delightful Suburban Locality in New York City. 


For announcement address 
MARSHALL 8S. BROWN, 
University Heights, New York City. 


‘UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
| 


Summer School, June 28---Aug. 10. 


Courses will be offered in all leading aca- 
demic studies, in Law, and in Engineering. 
For information and circulars address 
Joun ©; REEbD, 
735 South Twelfth St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Manual Training for Teachers. 


Summer Term at the 


Rochester Athenalm and Mechanics Institute 


| Opens Monday, July 10, 1899. 





MECHANICS INSTITUTE, 
hester, N. Y. 


Address 
38S. Washington St., Roc 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


Courses of Traieteg for Vehon, Body, and 
Mind, in all Forms of Expression. 
Five Diplomas. 


Too much stress can hardly be laid on the author's 
ground principle, that where a method aims to regulate 
the modulations’ of the voice by rules, then inconsist 
encies and lack of organic coherence begin to take the 
place of that sense of life which lies at the heart of 
every true product of art. On the contrary, where vocal 
expression is studied as a manifestation o the processes 
of thinking, there results the truer energy of the stu 
dent’s powers and the more natural unity of the com 

lex elements of his expression.—Dr. Lyman Abbott, in 

he Outlook (from a review of the books of 8S. 8. Curry, 
Ph.D., President of the School). 

The Province of Expression, Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, Imagination and Dramatic Instinct, 
Classics for Vocal Expression, are works which Mr. 
Leland T. Powers says have given the work of elo- 
cution a literature and established it upon scien- 
tific and artistic principles. 





Specimen copy of Expression, a quarterly review, 
sent on receipt of ten cents. Catalogues free. 
Address, SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass, 
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Some New Books. 


Title. 
Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching 
Phe Essentials of Geometry 
Physical Geography Erte, ... Davis and 
ext hook of General Physics ee . Hastings and 
James Russell Lowell and His Frie nds ehawshenee 
A Study of English Prose Writers 
A History of the American Nation 
Education by Development... 
rhe Old Northwest 
Principles and Methods of Teaching 
Psychology in the Schoolrooin. , 
The Art of TORBRIGE «00 sh0005 ‘a cee 
Complete Pocket Guide to E urope. Ter 
A School History of the United States 
Life and Remains of Rey. R. H. Quick 
social Phases of Education..... 
Ancient History 
Chemical Experiments... . P 
Talks to Teachers of Psye holog gy 
A Thousand Days in the Arctic........... sa et 
Plates of Historic Ornament Lieve eeate siaven 
Letters and Lectures on Educ ation. ‘ 
From the Child’s Standpoint 
rhe Ideal System of Vertical W riting 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 





Special attention is invited to this an- 
nual Special Number of the Journal. It 
furnishes to school officers and educators 
of every grade just such information and 
suggestions as they will find useful in offi- 
cial and practical work in behalf of educa- 
tion. The demands of this progressive 
age cannot be met without investigation 
by teachers of the best methods of instruc- 
tion, embodied in text-books, giving the 
garnered fruits of great experience and 
long observation. Such books will be 
found advertised in this number, and the 
same is true in regard to school supplies 
of all kinds. Examine carefully its pages, 
and see what is presented by the various 
book-houses and manufacturers of school 
apparatus. By doing this one can see 
what improvements are being wrought. 
There were never so many professional 
books upon the market—never so much 
that was rich and rare by way of supple- 
mentary reading, never so much that is 
indispensable by way of reference books, 
never so much by way of devices and aids 
in apparatus; never did the teachers’ 
bureaus offer so much stimulus by way of 
promotion to teachers, and the extended 
list in this issue will be found convenient 
and valuable to teachers and to school offi- 
cials. 





Author. Publisher. Price. 
Branson [Ed.}. American Book Company, N. Y. 
Wells. “D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. $1.25 
Snyder. Giinn & Co., Boston, 1.40 
Beach. bd os ee af 2.95 
Hale Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston.3.00 
Clark Charles Scribner’s Sons, N.Y. 2.00 
McLaughlin. D. Appleton & Co., New York, = 1.40 
lroebel. 6 se sete os oe — 
Hinsdale. rig tg’ Burdett, & Co.,,N.Y. —— 
Boyer. . B. Lippincott Company. N.Y. 1.50 
Garlick. . ongimans, Green, & Co, N. Y. 150 
Salimoa., . — 
Stedman WwW hs im R. Je ante, N. : - 1.25 
(iibson \. Flanagan, Chicago. a 
Storr. The Macwillan Company, N. Y. — 
Dutton es ” hi oe 1.25 
Grosvenor. T. Y. Crowell & Co., N.Y 1.00 
Van Arsdale. Henry Holt & Co., de ——- 
James » oe wo 4 “6 — 
Jackson Harper & Bros.. af 6.00 
— Prang Educational Co., Boston, 6,00 
Felkin Cc. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y 1.75 
Winterburn. Baker & Taylor Company, * 1.25 


—— H. P. Smith Pub. Co., New York. — 





COLLEGE BRED MEN. 








Seeking some answer to the question, 
“Where is the college-made man?” H. E. 
Kratz, superintendent of schools in Sioux 
City, Ia., has found, by investigations 
through correspondents, that in fifteen 
towns of the state of lowa ninety per cent. 
of the ministers were college bred, eighty- 
five per cent. of the teachers, sixty-eight 
per cent, of the lawyers, sixty per cent. of 
the doctors, forty per cent. of the bankers, 
thirty per cent. of the editors, and twenty- 
six per cent. of the merchants and manu- 
facturers. All of the cases recorded were 
of men successful in their calling. In all, 
out of 533 such men, the percentage of 
college-bred Men was fifty-five. 


CHANGE OF W E1G HT’. 


From 1857 to 1896 the weight of a bushel 
of corn in New York state was fifty-eight 
pounds, and for the same thirty-nine 
years the weight of a bushel of Timothy 
seed was forty-four pounds. Since 1896 
the former has been fifty-six pounds and 
the latter forty-five. 


The expression of pleasure with which 
authors, journalists, and instructors have 
received Wester’s International Diction- 
ary, and its recognition in the courts, and 
adoption in the schools for professional 
instruction, as well as those of a general 
nature, clearly indicate its value, accuracy, 
and completeness. 











Teachers’ Agencies. 
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of Grammar, Primary, and 
ungraded Schools never have 


great demand as 


Calls for next year are greater than 


to write us, if you 


We want teachers now. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Ageney | 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Katablished 1855. 
83 East 14th St., New York. 


Th C | do T h "A DENVER, 
e Colorado Teachers’ Agency, "taxo' 
FRED. DICK, Manager, ex-State Superintendent 
W EK can assist competent teachers to desirable posi 

tions, and aid School Directors in the selection of 
qualified teachers 


a ‘ ! We assist teachers in se 
TEACHE RS § curing positions by sup- 
plying Colleges, Schools, 
and Families with Professors, Teachers. and Gove 
ernesses Free of Charge. INTERSTATE TEACH 
ERS, ACENCY, 126 Washington St., Chicago. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington S8t., 
Kecommends superior teachers. Our recommend. 
ations have weight with school officials. 


Ke ellogg’s Shane 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES, 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


"TEACHERS AG ENCY 


OF REUIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors. and 








| Musicians of both sexes, for Unive rsities, Colleges, 
; Schools, Families, and Churches 
| advice to parents reg arding schools and instru ctors 

|} Send for Bulletin Selling and renting of School 


Conscientious 


property. Established 1880 
: kK, MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Firrit AVENUE, (corner of Twentieth St 
NEW YORK CITY. 


| Ww HE N writing to advertisera please mention 


AMKRICAN TKACHERS’ BUREAU 
Teachers Wante (2lst Year.) ST. foe ae \ 


the *‘ Journal of Education,’ Boston. 


Teachers’ Agencies. ae 
SUDDEN VACANCIES FILLED. 


JUNE 2, 1899, 4P. M. (Long Distance Telephone, from Board of Education, Fulton 
ville, N y. ) Our principal is sick, Can you send man to take his place on Monday 
morning ?— For how long ?— For one week, perhaps two.—Any languages required ?- 
Latin and German.- Salary at rate of $1,000?—Yes.— All right; we will have a man 
there.—Telegraph if you fail to get one. — We shall not fail; there will be a man there, 








eure, ‘ 
£10 P.M. (Telegram.) Fultonville principal sick, Be there Monday tu take schoo! 
one week or more. Answer. — To E. M, BAX ER, 70 Eddy St., Ithaca, N. Y 


5.20 p.m. (Telegram.) Will goto Fultonville Sunday to take place ot prinecipal.—E, M. BAXTER. 
5.30r.M. (Telegram.) Willsend EF, M. Baxter, Albany normal graduate, twelve years’ experience 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY..........+++++- Cc. W. BARDEEN, _-iaamanth N. Y. 


| os Angeles ‘Office. 


We invite your attention to the fact that we have recently opene “dl an oftice of the Bridge 
Teachers’ Agency in LOS ANGELES, CAL., under the management of Prof, O. P. Phillips. 

Teachers and School Officers who may attend the N. E. A. Meeting are invited to call on 
Prof. Phillips --- especially those teachers who may wish to locate on the Pacifie Coast, and 
employers in need of teachers for the ensuing year. 

Hereafter we shall offer registration in avy two offices of the Bridge Teachers’ Agencies for 
one fee --- $2.00. Registration will be given in additional offices on payment of $1.00 extra for 
each office. All teachers who have already enrolled their names in either the Boston or 
Chicago oftice of the Bridge Teachers’ Agency and whose memberships have not already expired 
will be given registration in the Los Angeles oftice on payment of #1.00, this registration to 
date from the time candidates originally registeced, and to expire two years from that time. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS' AGENCIES, 


C. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors, 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 10! Auioum Buin 


ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


The Albert 
Teachers’ 
Agency. 


B. F. CLARK 





Boston--Chicago--Los Angeles. 

















Fourteenth year. Fills more positions in good Central 

schools than any other Western Agency. Bus- ° 

iness direct with employers, and candidates a Music 

personally recommended, Calls for September Hall 

now coming in. New Year- Book free. \ “tes 
Chicago 


Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 

Ten years in Chicago. Per- || 3878 and 388 

TEACHERS’ | manent clientage among the Wabash Avenue, 

AGENCY. | best schools in the West....... || CHICAGO. 

MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY. jeunes i? sauces 

and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gv vernessts, for 
every department of instruction; recommends zood schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-FuLTon, . 23 Union Square, New York. 














The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


4 Ashburton P! , Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 King St.. West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 420 Parrott Bldg., San Francisco. 





1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
414 Uentury Blag., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 





A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Lea- 

THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES: St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave.,C hicago. Send for Agency Manuai 

1, — 70 Fifth Ave., New Yc rk 
The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 7, Ave..! na 
The EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE, "° "#2 tesctescujheign® Piece 
= HENRY SA BIN. PESTO OG iso ck cccccscvcces DES MOINES, IOWA. a 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 

Epwakp Fickett, Manager, Over 3,100 positions filled. 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


N ” with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 
for first-class positions. Write for information concerning the National 
Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Penn 


sylvania and other States. Fourteen years experience. Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and ‘124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 





























REGISTER j NEEDS MORE TEACHERS, both 

NOW The men and women, for present calls. 

. If you must know chances before 

enrolling, it willinvestigate your record if you send your claims, references (not testimonials), 
and twenty-five cents to it, at..... - 352 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


seek a position, ora change at an increased salary, we offer you the ser- 


vices of the oldest agency west of the Hudson. We are now makirg 
selections of first-class teachers —college and normal graduates — for 
positions ranging from $400 to $3,500. Manual free. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, (6) Allentown, Pa. 








~ DLBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 





Send stamp for illustrated booklet. HARLAN P, FRENCH, Proprietor, 


24 State wt Albany. N. hai 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS? AGENCY. 


The South and Ww est offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 


WESTERN TEACHER'S AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
iu that field. For full informations write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 








Srtraa cia | Weaeooeee sc scccerreereerteees 
¢ Wi in shi ip | We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 





in every part of the country. $ 
é ° Teacher Ss’ 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 9 
AKRON, OHIO. WM. F. JARVIS, . 


§ Agency. ALVIN F, PRASE. 


w-oeet Ouureeees 3288 8288 sereeeccecccees 





When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 
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THE TEACHER'S TOOL CHEST 


j#" No mechanic could get employment as a 
skilled workman unless he possessed a well-stocked 
tool chest. Let this catalogue be kept at hand for 
reference when you tind that you need tools in your 
trade, 

\ Those starred (*) are published in The Stand- 
ard Leachers’ Library, and may also be had in ma- 
nila at 50 cts.each. Those marked with two stars 
(**) are in cloth, but may also be had in paper at 15 | 
cts. Those marked with a dagger (1) have been 
chosen by the State Superintendent tor the New 
York State School Library. 





Periodical 
The School Bulletin and the New York State Edu- 
cational Journal, $1.00 a year, Complete sets, 
25 volumes, $60 00 


Books of Reference 
Sonnenschein’s Cyclopaedia of Education, $3.75. 
Knott's Ready Reference Law Manual, $2.00 
Bardeen’s Verbal Pitfalls, 75 cts. 


The History of Education 
| Williams's History of Modern Education, $1.50 
*!Quick’s Educational Retormers, $1.00. 
Mark’s Outlines of the History of Educational 
Theories in England, $1.25. 
Bennett's History of Pedag: gies, 50 ets. 
Growning’s Short History of E dueation, DO cts. 
Hailmannu’s Sketches from History of Education, 
2) cts. 
| Donaldson's History of Education, $1.00 
Lane’s Elementary Greek Education, 50 cts. 
Cadet’s Port R yal Education, $1 50, 
Miine’s Teachers’ Institutes, Past and Present, 25 ¢ 
Girant’s Burgh Schools of Scotland, $4.00 
Stevens’s High School of Edinburgh, $2.09. 
Barbera’s Educationa! Publications in [taly, 25 cts. 





Bardeen’s Educational Jonrvalism in N. Y., 40 cts, 
—Educational Journalism—an Inventory, 25 cts. 
Smith's Schools of Syracuse, N. Y., $3.00 
Descriptions of School Systems 
'Zimmern’s Methods of Educationinthe U.S., $',00- 


Page’s Graded Schools in the United States, $1.00 
Bramwell’s ‘Training of Teachers in the U. S., $1.25 
Burstall’s Education of Girls in the U.S , 81.25 
*}Bardeen’s Roderick tHume, the New York 
Teacher, $1.25 
- -  aetceataeal Hume, astory of N. Y.Schools, 
$1. 
| Riddle’ s Nicholas Comenius, ye Pa 
S1L.50 
*iGirasby’s Teaching in Three Continents, $1.50. 
State Education for the People, $1.25. 
Bennett's National Education in Europe, 15 cts. 
*Arnold’s Reports on English Schools, $2.00. 
\ Day of my Life at Eton, $1.00 
Parsons’s russian Schools, $1.00 
French Schools, $1.00, 
Biographies of Noted Educators 


\(juick’s Educational Reformers, $1.00. 

Hailmann’s Luther, Bacon, Pestalozzi, Pere Girard, 
Diesterweg, and Froebel, 20 cts. 

*!Carlisle’s Memoirs of Ascham and Arnold, $1.00, 

Meiklejohn's Life of Dr. Andrew Bell, $1 00 

‘George Birkbeck, Pioneer of Popular Education, 
$1.50. 

| Harris’s Horace Mann, 50 cts. 

Vortrait of Edward A, Sheldon, for framing, $1 00, 


John Amos Comenius 


Portrait of Comenius, for framing, $1.00. 
*tLaurie’s Life and Works of Comenius, $1.00. 
Tne Orbis Pictus of John Amos Comenius, $3.00, 
Butler's Place of Comenius in Education, 15 cts. 
Maxwell's Tex t-Books of Comenius, 25 cts. 
Life and Works of Pestalozzi 
Portrait of Pestalozzi, for framing, 2 cts. 
*+DeGuimps’s Pestalozzi: his Aim and Work, $1.50. 
|{Pestalozzi’s How Gertrude Teaches her Children, 
$1.50 
*| Letters on Karly Education, $1.00 
fRooper’s Object Lessons, or Words and Things, 
nO ects. 
Hoose’s Pestalozzian Arithmetics, Parts I, 11, $1.00 
Froebeland the Kindergarten 
Portrait of Froebel, for framing, £5 cts. 
}Autobiography of Fnedrich Froebel, $1.50. 
Letters of Friedrich Froebel, $1.50. 
Hanschmann’s The Kindergarten System, $2.00, 
|Shirreff’s Kindergarten System, $1.00. 
|Essays on the Kindergarten, $1.00, 
Marenholz-Buelow’s Child and Child- Nature, $1.50, 
{Perez's First Three Years of Childhood, $1.50 
| Hailmann’s Primary Helps, 75 cts 
Meiklejobn’s The New Education, 15 cts. 
Kriege’s The Child and Child Nature, $1.00, 
School Law 


sjardeen’s Manual of Common School Law 
Uniform (juestions in School Law, 25 cts. 
Code of Public Instruction, New York, $2.50, 
Marble’s Powers and Duties of School Office rs, We 
State Education for the People, $1.25. 
Harris’s General Government and Education, I) cts, 
Canfield’s Rural Poor and Higher Education, 15 cts 
Northrop’s High Schools.25 cts 
Emerson's Latin in High Schools, 25 cts 
Bardeen’s Effect of College-Preparatory High 
School upon Attendence and scholarsbip in 
Lower Grades, 15 cts 
Denominational Schools, Discussion of 1889, 25 cts 
Bardeen's Taxpayer and Township System, 25 cts 
— Problems of City School Management, 25 cts 
Cooper’s Compulsory Laws and Enforcement, 15 cts 
Miller’s Education as a Dep't of Government, 15 cts 
The Bible in the Public Schools, 50 cts 
The Teacher and His Qualifications. 
Ballard’s Arrows, or Teaching a Fine Art, 75 cts 
Bardeen’s Teacher as He Should Be, 25 cts 
—Teacher’s Commercial Value, 25 cts 
‘Teaching as a Business for Men, 25cts 
*+Teaching as a Business, Four Ade lresses 
tRoderick Hume, the Story of a N. Y. Teacher, 
$1.25. 
*+Commissioner Hume,a Story of N. \ 
€1.25 
*+Riddle’s Nicholas Comenius, ye Pa. Schoolmaster, 
=1.50 
*+Northend’s The Teacher and the Parent, $1.00. 
Blodgett’s Relation of a Principal to the Commun 
ity, 25 cts. 
*+The Teacher's Mentor, $1.00 
*1The Teacher's Critic, $1.00 
+The Teacher’s Guide to Correct Speech, $1.0, 
eHelps to Self Culture, $1.00. 
*+Huntington’s Unconscious Tuition, 30 cts 
Hinsdale’s Pedagogical Chairs in Universities, lic. 
Gray *s Methods: and Courses in Normal Schools, 15c. 
+Thomas’s Dictionary of University Degrees, $1.00, 
Smith’s Honorary Degrees in ¢ olleges, 15 cts 
tKay’s Education and Educators, $2.00) 


. Schoolmaster, 





, &1.00, 


, $1.00 


Schools, 
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The Science of Education. 


*| Herbert Spencer’s Education, $1.00. 
*|Rein’s Outlines of Pedagogics, $1.25. 

(ar-The standard text-book of the Herbartian 

system. 

Herbart’s Lectures and Letters on Education, $1.75 
tRooper's ‘A Pot of Green Feathers,” 50 cts. 

Sa : popular presentation of Herbartian prin 

ciples. 

Spinoza’s Amendment of the Intellect, $1.00. 
*ratrick’s Elements of Pedagogics, $1.00. 
Williams’s Outlines of Psychology, 75 cts. 
Payne’s Science and Art of Education, $1.00. 
*+fate’s P hilosophy of Education, $1.50. 
Fitch's Lectures on Teaching, $1.25. 
Hinsdale’s Schools and Studies, $1.50 
Harris’s Theory of Education, 15 cts. 
Militon’s Small Tractate of Education, 15 cts. 
Harris’s Pedagogical Investigation, 15 cts. 
tPerez’s First Three Years of Childhood, $1.50. 
tGrroszmann’s Manual of Child vray DO ets. 
‘Tiedemann’s Record of Infant Life, 15 cts. 
Marenholz-Buelow’s School Workshop, 15 ct’. 
|Hughes’s How to Secure and Retain Attention,! 
tFiteh’s Artof Securing Attention, 15 cts. 
Landon’s Art of Questioning, 50 cts. 
tFitch’s Art of Questioning, 15 cts 
Young's Art of Putting Questions, 15 cts. 
Gaines’ Principles in Teaching, 20 cts 
Pick’s Memory and Means of Improving It,$1.00. 
Maudsley’s Sex in Mind andEducation, 15 cts. 
al | Huntington’ s Unconscious Tuition, 30 cts. 
Education as Viewed by Thinkers, 15 cts. 
Beesau's Spirit of Education, $1.25. 
Mill’ 8 Inaugural Address at St. Andrews, 25 cts. 
Craig’s Philosophy of Training, $2.00. 
Minutes of the International Congress, 1884, $5.00, 
thKay’s Education and Educators. $2.00. 











School Management. 


*Landon’s School Management, $1.50. 

*Buckham’s Handbook tor Youny Teachers, 75 ¢. 

Gowdy’s Ideals and Programmes, 75 ets. 

*+Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching, $1.00, 

*tDe Gralf’s School Room Guide, $1.50. 

Detiraft’s Primer of School Management, 25 cts. 

Batsdorf’s Management of Country Schools, 20 cts 

Gill's Method and School Management, $1.00. 

Wells’s Graded Schools, $1.00. 

Uniform Questions on School Management, An 
swered, 25 cts. 

Southwick’'s s Quiz Book on Theory and Practice, $1, 

Dime Question Book on Theory and Practice, 10 ¢, 

Maxwell's Examinations as Tests for Promotion, 
15 cts. 

Richardson's learning and Health. 15 ets. 

Maudsley’s Sex in Education, 15 cts. 


Sabin’s * Organization vs. Individuality,” 15 cts. 
Kotelmann’s School Hygiene, $1.50. 

School Discipline. 
Wickersbaim’s Discipline as a Factor, 50 cts 


Kennedy's Philosophy of School Discipline, 15 cts 

Aids to School Discipline, per box, $1.25 

Penniman’'s Suggestionsin School Government, lc 

Briggs’s Boys as they are Made, 25 cts 

Lyttletun’s Mothers and Sons, the Problems ot 
Home Training, $1,50. 

Sedgwick’'s Talks with my Pupils, $1.00 


Courses of Study. 


Emerson’s Latin in High Schools, 25 ects. 

Kennedy's Must Greek Go’ 50 cts. 

Lees’s The Claims of Greek, 25 cts 

Comfort’s Modern Languages in Education, 50 cts, 

Pattee’s Literature in the Publie Schools, 20 cts 

Bardeen’s Effect of College Preparatory School 
15 cts. 

McCosh’s Essays on Higher Education, 75 cts. 

Nortbrop’s High Schools, 25 cts. 

Canfield’s Rural Poor and Higher Education, 15 ec. 

tHarris’ Art Education, the true Industrial Educa- 
tion, 50 cts. 

Gray’s Courses of Study in Normal Schools, 15 cts. 

Hinsdale’s Pedagogical Chairs in Colleges, 15 cts. 

Harris’s University and School Extension, 15 cts 

Meiklejohn’s The New Education, £5 cts. 

Straight’s Aspects of Industrial Education, 15 cts 

Briggs’s Industrial Training in Reformatory Insti- 
tutions, 25 cts. 

Marenholz-Buelow’s Schoo! Work-Shop, 15 cts. 

The Bible in the Public Schools, 50 cents. 

Hinsdale’s Schools and Studies, $1.50. 


Methods of Teaching. 

Hoose’s Province of Methods in Teaching, $1.00, 
*+DeGralff’s School Room Guide, $1./ 0. 
*|Page’s Theory and Pract‘ce of Teaching, $1.00. 
Gowdy’s Ideals and Programmes, 75 cts. 
Van Wie’s Methods in Common Branches, "5 cts 
— Development Helps, 50 cts 
Dickinson's Limits of Oral Teaching, 15 cts. 
Barnard’s Oral Training, 75 cts 
tHughes’ Mistakes in Teaching, 50 cts. 
— tHow to Secure and Retain Attention, ! 
|Fiteh’s Art of Securing Attention, 15 cents 
— tArt of Questioning, 15 cts 
Landon’s Art of Questioning, 59 cts. 
Young’s Art of Putting Questions, 15 cts. 
Fitch's Lectures on Teaching, $1.25 
Kiddle’s How to Teach, a Manual of Methods, $1.00, 
Lind’s Methodsot Teaching in Country Schools, $1 
Hart's In the Schoolroom, $1.00 
tates’ Methods of Teachers’ Institutes, 75 cents 
Fowle’s Teachers’ Institute, $1 00 
Uniform Exam. (Questions on 

swered, 25 cents 


“cts. 


Methods, An 


Pick’s Memory and Means of Improving It, $1.00 
Natural Science. 
Harris's How to Teach Natural Science, 50 cents. 


Rooper’s Object Lessons; or, Words and Things, 
yi cents 

Hegner's Young Scientist, 75 cents 

McKay's 100 Home-Made Experiments, 15 cents 

Stowell’s Svilabus of Physiology. $1 00 

Schreber’s Exercise for Health and Cure, 

tichardson’s Learningand Health, 15 cents. 

Maudsley’s Sex in Education, 15 cents 

Bardeen’s Question Book of Stimulants, 
10 cents 

Uniform Examination Questions 1n Physics, 25¢ 


7 


Uniform Examination Questions in Physiology, 2h« 


DO cents 


Answered, 


Underwood's Systematic Plant Record, 50 cents 

Dime Question Books a) Physics, (4) Chemistry, 
e) Geology. (d) Botany,(e) Zoology, (7) Physi- 
ology,(g) Narcotics and Simulants, (/ As 


tronomy Fach 10 cents 
Hennig’s Anatomical Manikin, $1.00 
Goulding’s Flores: A Botanical Game, 
Palmer’s Physiology Cards, 50 cents 


yi cents 


Singing. 
The Song Budget, 15 cents 
The Song Century, 15 cents 
The S ng Patriot, 15 cents 
Each of the above in cloth, 25 cents 


Send stamp for 100-Page Illustrated Catalogue. 


Jewell’s Grammatical Diagrains, 


The Song Budget Music Series Combined, cloth, 50c 
The Song Gymnast, 50 cents. 

Songs of the Lyceum League, 20 cents 

Songs from the Arbor Day Manual, 25 cents 

Tbe Schoolroom Chorus, 35 cents. 
Tillinghast’s Diadem of School Songs, 50 cents 
Physical Culture. 


Kotelin: inn’s School Hygiene, $1.0 

Preece’s Physical Culture, 230 illustrations, $2.00 
Schreber’s Exercise for Health and Cure, 50 cents 
DeGrafft’s Manual of Calisthenics, ¥5 cents 
Reinhart’s Bodily Development, 25 cents 
Richardson’s Learning and Health, 15 cents 
Maudsley’s Sex in Mind and Edueation, 1s cents 
Burnham's Outposts and Guard Duty, U.S. A., 50 
Hennig’s Anatomical Manikin, $1.00 


Reading. 


}Farnham’s Sentence Method of Teaching, 50 cents 
Southwick’s Dime Question Kook of Reading, 1c 
Randall-Diehl’s Practical Delsarte Primer, 50 cents 
Hamilton Declamation Quarterly, $1.00 
Swett’s Manual of Elocutio , $1.50, 
*Teachers’ Guide to Correct Speech, $1.00 
tBardeen’s Verbal Pitfa Is, 75 cents. 
Hail’s Orthoepy Made Easy, 75 cents 
tDeGratf's Practical Phonics, 75 cents 
——Pocket Pronunciation Book, 15 cents 
Hoose’s Studies in Articulation, 50 cents 
looler’s Hints on Teaching Orthoepy, 10 cents. 
Dime Question Book of Orthography, 10 cents 
Sanford’s Limited Speller, 25 cents 
Bales’s Diacritical Speller, 50 cents, 
Blakeley’s Parliamentary Rules. 25 cents 
Gore’s Parliamentary Practice, 50 cents 

Books for Supplementary Reading. 
Rinner’s Old Stories Retold, 59 illustrations, 25¢ 
sardeen’s Little Old Man, 50 cents 
Hegner'’s Young Scientist, 75 cents 
irving’s Rip Van Winkle, illustrated, 10 cents 
Burt’s Bees, a Study from Virgil, 15 cents 
*tBardeen’s Authors’ Birthdays, Ist and 2d Series 

each, $1.00 


Public Day Exercises. 
*+Ballard’s Pieces to Speak, $1.00 
Skinner's Arbor Day Manual, $2.50; 
25 cents. 
Yawger's How to Celebrate Arbor Day, 10 cents 
Hinckley’s Longfellow Memorial Exercise, 10 cents 
Preece’s Physical Culture. Illustrated edition, gv 
Northend’s Memory Selections, 3 series, each 5c 
Hloss’s Memory Gems, 15 cents. 
Thoughts from Farnest Women, 25 cents 
Education as Viewed by Thinkers, Quotations, 15e 
Hendrick’s ‘The Table is Set’’, a comedy, 15 cts 
Brown's ‘Glimpse of Grammarland,” a farce, lie 
The Song Gymnast, 50 cts, 


music pages, 


English 
tBardeen’s Outlines of Sentence-Making, 60 cts 
Edwards’s Graded Exercises in English, Nos. [.-V1I., 
per dozen. $1.00, 
Morey’s Outline Workin Elementary Language, 50c. 
Weaver's Pictures in Language Work, 50 cts 
Emerson's Composition amd Criticism, 50 cts. 
The Bulletin Composition Book, 15 cts 
Wilson’s Elementary English, 35 cts 
Dime Question Book of I etter- Writing, 10 cts 
\ Primer of Letter- Writing, 25 cts 
Williams's Topical Lexicon of Synonyins, $1.25 


English Grammar 

Bugbee’s Exercises in English Syntax, J5 cts. Key, 
ects. 

Roat’s Grammar Outlines for Regents’ Schools, 50c 
Evans's Manual of Grammar, 75 cts 
Wilson’s Grammar made Practical, 75 cts. 
75 cts, 
Sornberger’s Normal Language Lessons, 50 cts 
Kiddle’s3,000 Gramimar Questions, with Answers, $1. 
Dime Question Books,(a) Grammar, (/) Rhetoric, 10c, 
Uniform Questions inGrammar, Answered, 2 cts 


English Literature 


*)Bardeen’s Authors’ Birthdays, Ist and Yd Series, 


each, $1 
Daniels’s Outline of English Literature, 50 cts. 
Hendrick’s Questions in Literacure, 35 cts 


Thurber’s English Routine in Schools, 15 cts 

Harlow’s Early English Literature, 75 cts 

Scuthwick’s Dime Question Book of (a) English, (0 
American Literature. Each 10 cts, 

attee’s Literature in Public Schools, 20 cts. 

Lowrie’s How to Obtain Value from a Book, 25 cts 

Meese’s Facts in Literature, 15 cts 

The Regents’ Selections in Literature, 25 cts 

The same, with 22 pages of Music. 55 cts 

Northend’s Memory Selections. Three series, each 
cts 

Thoughts from Earnest Women, 25 cts 

Hoss’s Primer of Memory Gems, 15 cts 

Game of Fireside Authors, 52 cards, portraits, 35 cts 

Young Folk’s Favorite Authors, 52 cards, 35 cts 


Geography 

Wilkins’s Descriptive Geography, taught by means 
of Map- Drawing: (a nited States, 75 cis, :(b 
Continents, 75 cts.; (¢) Teachers’ Manual, for 
both, $1.50 

Bardeen’s Geography of the Empire State, 75 cts 

Farnham’s Oswego System of Teaching Geoypraphy, 
50 cts 


Griftin’s Topical Geography, with Methods, 50 cts 


*Edwards’s Topical Questions in Geography, $1.00 
Pardon’s Oral Instruction in Geography, 15 cts 
Redway’s School Geography of Pennsylvania, 35 cts 
Northam’s Conversational Lessons, 25 cts 

The Regents’ Questions in Geography, 5 cts. Key 


"’> ets 

Uniform Examination Questions in 
Answered, 25 cts 

Prentice’s Review Questions in Geography, loc 

Pime Question Book of Geography, Answers, 10 

Cheney’s Globe Manu: il. for Schools, 25 cents 

Collins’s International Date Line, 15 cents 

Basset’s Latitude, Longitude, and Time, 25 cts 

Edwards's Geographical Cards, Box of 200, $1.00 
Geographical Game, “Our Country,” 50 cts 

—Outline Topic Cards. per dozen, 15 cts 

Grifftith’s Outline Blackboard Maps, per set, $8.00 

Burgi’s Relief Maps: Palestine, $10.00; Switzerland 
(a) 11K1744, $3.50; (b) 23x34, $10.00 


Civies. 
Edwards's 500 Questions in Civics, in box, with 
Key, 50 cts; ** the same in book form, 30 cts 


Dime Question Book of Civil Government, 10 cts 

Uniform Questions in Civil Government, 25 cts 

tNortham’s Civil Government; (7) New York, (b) 
Missouri, (c) New Jersey, each 75 cts 

*Nichols’s Government Class-Book, Michigan, $1.00 

tall’s Instruction in Citizenship, 40 cts 

Shea’s Nature of the American Government, 75 cts 

*Bardeen’s Manual of School Law, $ .00 


Cc. w. BARDEEN, 





Geography, } 


The Largest and Best List of Books for Teachers 


1889; MEDAL AND DIPLOMA, CHICAGO, 


1893. 


Alden’s Political Economy, 75 cts. 

Houghton’s Conspectus of Political Parties to 1880, 
| $2.00 

} Knott's Ready Reference Law Manual, $2.00 





History. 


| *Mace’s Working Manual of 
$1.00, 
*Williams's Topics and Refere nces, $1.00, 
| Godard’s Outlines of U.S. History, 50 cts 
| 1,000 Questions in Ame rie an History, Answers, $1.00 
Northam’s F ixing the Facts of U. 8. History, 75 ets 
**Van Wie’s Outlines and Questions, 30 cts 
Juliand’s Brief Views of U.S. History, 25 cts 
Dime Question Books of (a) General, (/) United 
States History, Each 10 cts 
Uniform Questions in U. 8S. History, 25 ets 
Edwards’s moe Cards: (a) UL 8 .(%) General 
History. Mach $1.00, (¢) Historical Game, 50 cts 
Clarke’s Chart of U. 8. History, per dozen, 50 cts 
| tHendrick’s History of the Empire State, 75 cts 
| Review Questions on Hendrick’s History, 5 cts 
| Hendrick’s Sylabuses for Regents’ Examinations, 
each, 5 ets 
Trainer's How to Teach U. 8. History, $1.00 
Jennings’s Chronological Tables of Ancient His- 
tory. S1.00 
Mills’s Tree of Mythology, $3.00 





American History 





Arithmetic 
Benton’s Happy Method in Number, 75 cts 
|Reebe’s First Steps Among Figures, $1.00 
(The only practical exposition of the Grulx 


| Method 
| Hoose’s Pestalozzian Aritl metics, Ist, wnd year, 
| each, 50 cts 

Welch's Problems for Junior Classes, 50 cts 

Wood’s Short Cuts in Arithmetic, 75 ets 


Bradford's 20 Problems in Percentage, 25 cts 

| Bassett’s Latitude, Longitude,and Time, 25 cts 

| Granger’s Metric Tables and Problems, 25 cts 

|} Hutten’s Manual of Mensuration, 50 cts 

The Regent’s Questions in Arithmetic, 25 ets.; Key, 
25 cts r 

Uniform Questions in Arithmetic, Answered, 25 ets 

Dime Question Book of Arithmetic, Answers, 10 ¢ts 

Prentice’s Probiems in Arithmetic, 20 cts.; Key, 
2 ets 

Edwards's Everyday Business Problems, with Key, 
wrets 

Sanford’s Word Method in Number, [0 cts 

Davis's Manual for Teaching Fractions, ’5 cts 

Davis’s Fractional Apparatus, $4.00 

Cube Root Blocks, Three Places, 41.00 

Bristol’s Honesty Cards in Arithmetic, 50 cts 

The Bulletin Number Fan, 1,00 


Penmanship and Drawing. 
Wells’s Natural Movement Method, Nos. 1 and 2, per 
doz., 84 cts ; Nos. 3-0, 06 ets 
Wells's Manual of the Move ment Method, 25 cts. 
Burritt’s Penmanship in Publhie Schools, 60 cts 
tHarris’s Art Education, 50 cts, 
sall’s 1,000 Questions and Answers in Drawing, 40 


ets 

Hotchkiss’s Practical Lessons in Object Drawing 
wets 

*Uniform Questions in Drawing, 1802 6, 1806-8, each, 
$1.00, 


Weaver’s Pictures in Language Work, \0cts 


Industrial Education. 


Twining’s Technical Education, $3.00 

Harris's Educational Value of Manual Training, 1« 

—tArt Education, the true Industrial Edueation, 
50 cts 

Straight’s Aspects of Industrial Education, 15 cts 

| Marenholz-Buelow’s School Workshop, 15 cts 

Meiklejohn’s The New Education, 15 cts 

Roosevear’s Manual of Needlework, 60 cts 

tKaroly’s Dilemmas of Labor and Education, £1.00 

Meath’s Physical, Industrial, and Technical Train 
ing, $2.00 

Briggs’s Industrial Training 
tutions, 25 cts 

Briggs’s Boys as They Are Made, 25 ects 





in Reformatory Insti 


Teachers’ Question Books, 


The Regents’ Questions to 1882: (a) Arithmetic, (/ 
Key; (c) Geography, (7) Key; (e) Graminar, (/ 
Key; (7) Spelling. Fach 25 cts. The seven in 
one volume, $2.00 

| The same, in all subjects but without answers, 
1892-3, 1893-4, 1894-5, 1895-6, 1896-7, 1897-8, each, 


| 41.00 
|} *fThe N. Y. State Examination Questions to 1894, 
} £1.00, The same, 1895, 1896, [897 L808, each 10 cts 


| 
| The New York Question Book, to March 1890, $2.00 
| in paper, $1.00 

The same, Supplement No.1 to June, 1891, 25 cts 

The same, Supplement No. 2, to June, 1892, 25 ets 

Supplements i and 2, in one volume, cloth, $1.00 

| *The same, Supplements Nos. 3, 1892-3; 4, 1803-4; 5, 
1804-5; 6, 1805-6; 7, 1806-7; 8, ISOT-S; {), ISL KO, 
each, $1.00. 

The Uniform Questions since June, 1802, in (a) Al 
gebra, Bookkeeping, and Physics; (4) Am, His 
tory: c) Arithmetic; (7) Civil Government and 
School Law; ¢) Geography; (/) Methods and 


School Economy; (7) Physiology and Hygiene 
each, 25 cts (1) * Drawing, 1802-6, 1806-5: each 
&1.00 


*The Buffalo Examination Questions, 1802-6, 18&06-s 
each, &1.00 
Southwick’s Dime Question Books, each if cts 
Elementary Series, Advanced Series, 


*J/n one book, Cloth, #1 *li one hook, Cloth, $1 
3. Physiology 1. Physics 

4. Theory and Practice Gien'l Literature 
6. U.S. Hist. and Civil Gov't (ien'l History 
19. Algebra Astronomy 


13. American Literature 8 Mythology 
14. Grammar 9 Rhetoric 
15, Orthogr’y and Etymology 11. Botany 

18, Arithmetic 1’. Zooloyy, 
19. Physic’l and Politic’] Geog, 16. Chemistry 


0” Reading and Punctuation 17. Geology 
Extra volumes by C. W. Bardeen: 21. Temperance 

Physiology. 22. Bookkeeping, Letter-Writing, 

*The Civil Service Question Book, $1.50 

*Sherrill’s Normal Question Book, §1.59 

Southwick’s Quizzism, 25 cts 

—()uiz Book on Teaching, with Answers, $1.00 

Kiddle’s 5,000 Questions in Grammar, with An 

swers, $1.00 

Craig’s Common School Question Book, $1.59, 

Stillwell’s Practical Question Book, $1.50 

Swett’s Questions for Written Examinations, $1.00, 


School Supplies. 


The Hornstone Slating, per gallon, $8.00 

The Agalite Blackboard Slating, per gallon, $6,00 
McCully’s Perforated Erasers, per dozen, $1.00 
The Favorite Erasers, per dozen, 75 cts 

The Bulletin Ink-Well Filler, $: 


Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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In Great Demand by Secondary Schools and Colleges 


HARKNESS 





Complete 


$1.2 


wn 


Short Latin Grammar 


80 cents of study, 


President Martin Kellogg, of the University of California, writes: “ The 
Complete Latin Grammar of Professor Harkness gives the essential facts of 
Latin Grammar. te !ansvase with a due regard to the latest opinions and methods of the 


foremost grammarians. In point of clearness, Harkness has always excelled, 
and the present book is a decided advance on his former editions. 


Intended especiilly for those not contemplating a collegiate course 





KIRTLAND’S CORRESPONDENCE OF CICERO 500. 





Unequaled for sight transliion, the 
subj :ct matter being interestiog, the style 
clear and vivacious, while the language ts 
not difficult 





University: 


From Minton Warren, Professor of Latin, Johns Hopkins 


“Tam very much pleased with Kirtland’s Selec- 


tions. The introduction is gocd, and the notes, though brief, 


are clear and hely ful.” 


HARPER AND GALLUP'S 


CICERO’S ORATIONS AND LETTERS 


$1.30. 








The orations are those generally required 
by colleges throughout the country. The 
_atters were selected with special refererce to 
their fitness in sight translation. 


Dr. William J. Milne, President of New York State 
Normal College, Albany. N. Y., writes: “There can be 
no doubt whatever that Harper and Gallup's ‘ Cicero's 
Ora ions and Letters’ is a most valuable addition to 
Latin text-books for secondary schools. I doubt if any 
better edition of *Cicero’s Orations and Letters’ has 


ever been published.” 





CAMERON’S 
DE GONCOURT SELECTIONS $1.25 


“It is a decided success, the 








aim being to stimulate and 
From enable the reader to choose in- 


The Nation, 
April 20, 1899. 


telligently more extensive read 
ing. The introduction, notes, 
list of critiques, and appendixes 
bear proof of great industry on 


the part of the editor.” 


ROGERS'S 
FRENCH SIGHT READING 40c, 


“Tam using it now in 








an elementary college 
From ee ” 
class and find it very 


Miss Rose Chamberlin, 


satisfactory. Jt is well 
arranged, and the vocabu 
Bryn Mawr College. shia 

y g laries are espec ially use- 
fut.” 


SCHOENFELD’S RANKE’S 
KAISERWAHL KARL’S V. 35C. 


‘““T recommend it for 








From use in advanced college 
Prof. G. H. Denny work, and predict for 


it an enduring place 
Hampden-Sidney College. 


among the popular text- 
. books of our country.” 











SYMS’S 
MME. DE SEVIGNE LETTERS joc. 


“It is a most excel'ent book, 





From 


cleverly edited, and which can- 
Prof. Rosine Melle, "ot fail to arcuse the pupils’ 
interest. The historical an- 


Woman’s College 


notations are very valuable and 


of Baltimore. add greatly to the intrinsic 


value of the book itself.”’ 


FRANCOIS’S 
FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION 25c. 


“It is an excellent little 








book, well conceived and 

From exceedingly well adapted 

Prof, P. R. de Pont. . eects of beginning 
classes. I trust it will 

University of Michigan. meet with favor every 
where, as it deserves it 


unquestionably.” 








WILLOUGHBY’S 
AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 


“This seems to me 





$1.00 





a clear, interesting, and 
— very practical book. | 
Prof. E. G. Bourne, 


Yale University. 


like the author’s method 
of treating the subject. 
It will prove a_valu- 
able aid in teaching the 
elements of Civil Gov- 
ernment.” 





ECLECTIC SCHOOL READINGS: 


Norv hwestern University, Evanston, III. 


Zoology.” 

Schools. 

ot the Therteen Colonies,” etc. 
Stories of Maine. By SorHik SWerr. 

Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

Schools of Evansville, Ind. 

College, Albany, New York. 


York State Normal College, Albany, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 





Scott's Kenilworth. I[:dited by MARY HARRKIOTI 


Dickens's A Tale of Two Cities. I*dited by ELLEN b. hikk. 


Stories of Animal Life. By C. fF. Hotper, LL.D., author of “Elements of 
Our Country in Poetry and Prose. By ELranon 
The Story of the Great Republic. by H. A. Gurkber, author of © The Story 

First Steps with American and British Authors. |} 

Fifth Book in Arithmetic. By S. W. Batkp, Principal of Franklin Grammar School, 

Grammar School Arithmetic. By ADELIA R. HORNBROOK, Teacher in the Public 


Grammar School Algebra. By WiiciAm J. MILNE, ’h.D., New York State Normal 


Elements of Plane and Solid Geometry. By Wittiam J. Mitne, Ph.D, New 


AMERICAN 


NEARLY READY FOR PUBLICATION 


! Civil Gevernment. By A 
NoOkRKI Dean of Women 


\. Persons, of Yonkers 
A New French Course. 


ALBERT F. BAISDELL. Geschichten Vom Rheim. 


York City. 





Heyse’s L’Arrabbiata 


For descriptive circulars and special information 


regarding these books, please write to 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


L. PETERMAN. Michigan Idition. 


Advanced Grammar and Composition. By E. OkaAm Lyte, A.M., 
of First Pennsylvania Normal School, Millersville, Pa. 


Qualitative Analysis for Secondary Schools. By Cyrus W. Irisu, A.B., Head 
Master Lowell High School, Lowell, Mass. 


Politics for Young Americans. Revised and enlarged by CHARLES NORDHOFF. 


By Epwin F. Bacon, Ph.D., Professor of Modern Lan 
guages, State Normal School, Oneonta, N. Y. 


General History of the World. By F. M. Corny, M.A. 


Economics, New York University. 


By MENCO STERN, of Stern's School of Languages, New 


A Term of Ovid. By C. W. GLEASON, of Roxbury Latin School, Roxbury, Mass. 


Ovid. I:dited with Explanatory and Grammatical Notes and Lexicon by FRANK J. 
MiLLEr, Professor of Latin, University of Chicago. 


Dumas’s La Tulipe Noire. 


Language and Literature, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


Edited by Max Lentz, Classical School. Paterson, N. J. 


BOOK COMPANY 


ATLANTA 


Ph.D., Principal 


Associate Professer of 


kdited by EpGar EF. BRANDON, Professor of French 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
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